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No. 164.]. Thursday, April 37, 1710. 


— Qui promittit cives, arben, abi cure, 

Imperium fore, et Italiam, et delubra deorum, 

Quo patre sit natus, num ignotà matre inhonestus ! 

Omnes mortales curare et quærere cogit.— Hor. 1 Sat. wi. $4. 


Whoever promises to guard the state, 

The gods, the temples, and imperial seat, 

Makes ev'ry mortal ask his father’s name, 

Or if his mother was a slave-born dame :? Francis. 


' From my own Apartment, April 26. 

1 HAVE lately been looking over the many packets of 

letters which I have received from all quarters of 
Great Britain, as well as from foreign eountries, since my 
entering upon the office of Censor; and indeed am very 
much surprised to see so great a number of them, and 
pleased to think that I have so far increased the revenue 
of the post-office. As this collection will grow daily, I 
have digested it into several bundles, and made proper 
indorsements on each particular letter; it being my de- 
sign, when I lay down the work that I am now engaged 
in, to erect a paper-office, and give it to the public. 

I could not but make several observations upon reading 
over the letters of my correspondents. . As, first of all, on 
the different tastes that reign in the different parts of this 
city. I find by the approbations which are given me, 
that I am seldom famous on the same days on both sides 
of Temple-bar ; and that when I am in the greatest re- 
pute within the liberties, I dwindle at the court-end of 

Vol. Ul. B 
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the town. Sometimes I sink in both these places at the 
same time; but, for my comfort, my name hath then 
been up in the districts of Wapping and Rotherhithe. 
Some of my correspondents desire me to be always serious, 
and others to be always merry. Some of them entreat me 
to go to bed and fall into a dream, and like me better when 
I am (asleep than when I am awake: others advise me to 
sit all night upon the stars, and be more frequent in my 
astrological observations; for that a vision is not properly 
a jucubration. Some of my readers thank me fcr filling 
my paper with the flowers of antiquity, others desire news 
from Flanders. Sqme approve my criticisms on the dead, 
and others my censures on the living. For this reason, I 
once resolved, in the new edition of my works, to range 
my several papers under distinct heads, according as their 
principal design was to benefit and instruct the different 
capacities of my readers; and to follow the example of 
some very great authors, by writing at the head of each 
discourse, Ad Aulam, Ad Academiam, Ad Populum, Ad 
Clerum. 

There is no particular in which my correspondents of 
all ages, conditions, sexes, and complexions, universally 
agree, exeept only in their thirst after scandal. It is im- 
possible to conceive, how many have recommended their 
neighbours to me upon this account, or how unmercifully 
I have’ been abused by several unknown hands, for not 
publishing the secret histories of cuckoldom that I have 
received from almost every street in town. 

Jt would indeed be very dangerous for me to read over 
the many praises and eulogiums, which come post to me 
from all the corners of the nation, were they not mixed 
with many checks, reprimands, scurritities, an reproaches; 
which several of my good-natured countrymen cannot for- 
bear sending me, though it often costs them tiuopence or 
a groat before they can convey them to my hands: go t that 
sometimes when I am put into the best humour in the 
world, after having read a panegyric upon my perform- 
ances, and looked upon myself as a benefactor to the 
British naticn, the next letter, perhaps, I open, begins 
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with, You old doting woundrei Are not you a sad 
2——Sirrab, you deserve to have your nose slit ;’ 


and the like ingenious conceits. These little mortifica- | 


tions are necessary to suppress that pride and vanity which 
naturally arise in the mind of a rereived author, and en- 
able me to bear the reputation which my courteous readers 
bestow upon me, without becoming a coxcombd by it. It 
was for the same reason; that when a Roman general en- 
tered the city in the pomp of a triumph, the common- 
wealth: allowed of several little drawbacks to his reputa- 
tion; by ¢otiniving at such of the. rabble as repeated libels 
and lantpoons upon him within his hearing; and by that 
means engaged his thoughts upon his weakness and im- 
perfectivos, as well as on the merits that advanced him 
to so great honours. The conqueror; however, was not 
the less esteemed for being a mean: in: eee eee 
because he appeared as 1 god in others: 

There is another circumstance in which my eountry- 
men have dealt very perversely with mes and that i¢; in 
searching not only into my life, but elsb into the lives of 
my ancestors. If there hab been a blot in my family for 
these ten generations, it hath been discovered by some or 
other of my correspondents. In short, I find the ancient 
family of the Bickerstaffs has suffered véry much through 
the malice and prejudice of my enemies. Some of them 
twit me in the teeth with the conduct of my aunt Mar- 
gery: Nay, there are some who have been so disingenuous, 
as to throw Maud the miik-maid-into my dish, notwith- 
standing I myself was the first who discovered that alli- 
ance. I reap however many benefits from the malice of 
these enemies, as they let me sée my own faults, and give 
me a view of myself in the worst light; as they hinder 
me from being blown up by flattery and self-conceit ; as 
they make me keep a watchful eye over my own actions; 
and at the same time make me cautious how I talk of 
others, and particularly of my friends and relations, or 
value myself upon the antiquity of my family. 

But the most formidable part of my correspondents 


—— 
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are those, whose letters are filled with threats and me- 
maces. I have been treated so often after this manner, 
that, not thinking it sufficient to fence well, in which I 


am now arrived at the utmost perfection, and to carry 


pistols about me, which I have always tucked within my 
girdle; I several months since made my will, settled my 
estate, and took leave of my friends, looking upon myself 
as no better than a dead man. Nay, I went so far as to 
write a long letter to the most intimate ‘acquaintance J 
have in the world, under the character of a departed per- 
son, giving bim an account of what brought me to that 
untimely end, and of the fortitude with which I met it. 
This letter being too long for the present paper, I intend 


to print it by itself very suddenly; and, at the same time, 


I must confess I took my hint of it from the behaviour 
of an old soldier in the civil wars, who was corporal of a 
company in a regiment of foot, about the same time that 
I myself was a cadet in the king’s army. 

This gentleman was taken by the enemy; and the two 
parties were upon such terms at that time, that we did 


not treat each other as prisoners of war, but as traitors: 


and rebels. The poor coporal, being condemned to die, 
wrote a letter to his wife when under sentence of execu- 


tion. He writ on the Thursday, and was to be executed 


on the Friday: but, considering that the letter would 
not come to his wife’s hands until Saturday, the day after 
execution, and being at that time more scrupulous than 
ordinary in speaking exact truth, he formed his letter ra- 
ther according to the posture of bis affairs when she should 
read it, than as they stood when he sent it: though, it 
must be confessed, there is a certain perplexity in the 
style of it, which the reader will 9 pardon, consider- 
ing his circumstances. 


DEAR WIFE, 


* Hoping you are in good health, as I am at this pre- 


sent. writing; this is to let you know, that yesterday, 


between the bours of eleven and twelve, I was hanged,’ 


— — — — — — OO ee — — — — 
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drawn, and quartered. I died very penitently, and every 
body thought my case very hard. Remember me 9 ö 


to my poor fatherless children. . 


voss, e death, 
B. 7 


It so happened, that this honest fellow was relieved by 
a party of his friends, and had the satisfaction to see all 
the rebels hanged who had been bis enemies. I must 
not omit a circumstance which exposed him to raillery 
bis whole life after. Before the arrival of the next post, 
that would have set all things clear, bis wife was married 
to a second husband, who lived in the peaceable possession 
of ber; and the corporal, who was a man of plain under- 
standing, did not care to stir in the matter, as knowing 
that she had the news of his death under his own hand, 
which she might have produced upon occasion. 


„„ 


No. 165.1 Saturday, April 29, 1710. 


„„ 


From my own Apartment, April 28. 
Ir has always been my endeavour to distinguish be- 


tween realities and appearances, and to separate true merit 


from the pretence to it. As it shall ever be my study to 
make discoveries of this nature in human life, and to settle 
the proper distinctions between the virtues and perfections 


of mankind, and those false colours and resemblances of 


them that shine alike in the eyes of the vulgar; so I shall 
be more particularly careful to search into the varieus 
merits and pretences of the learned world. This is the 
more necessary, because there seems to be a general com- 


bination among the pedauts to extol one another's labours, - 


and cry up one another’s parts ; while men of sense, either 


through that modesty which is natural to them, or the 


bd Addison was andoubtedly a man of sense, and of celebrated mo- 


desty ; but when, on the representation of his Cato, he was to stand 
the hazard of the theatre, that as little might be left to hazard as possible, 


on the frst night, Steele, as himself relates, undertock to pack au au- 
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scofn they have for such trifling commendations, enjoy 
their stock of knowledge, like a hidden treasure, with 
satisfaction and silence. Pedantry, indeed, in learning is 
like hypocrisy in religion, a form of knowledge without 
the power of it; that attracts the eyes of the common 
people; breaks out in noise and show ; and finds its reward 
not from any inward pleasure that attends it, but from the 
praises and approbations which it receives from men. 

Of this shallow species there is not a more importunate, 
empty, and conceited animal, than that which is generally 
known by the name of a Critic. This, in the common 
acceptation of the word, is one that, without entering into 
the sense and soul of an author, bas a few general rules, 
which, like mechanical instruments, he applies to the 
works of every writers and, as they quadrate with them, 
pronounces the author perfect or defective. He is master 
of a certain set of words, as Unity, Style, Fire, Phlegm, 
Easy, Natural; Turn, Sentiment, and the like; which 
he varies, compounds, divides, and throws together, in 
every part of his discourse, without any thought or mean- 
ing. The marks you may know him by are, an elevated 
eye and dogmatical brow, a positive voice and a contempt 
for every thing that comes out, whether he has read it 
or not. He dwels altogether in generals. He praises or 
dispraites in the lump. He shakes his head very fre- 
quéntly at the pedantry of universities, and bursts into 
laughter when you mention an author that is not krown 
at Will's. He hath formed his judgment upon Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil, not from their own works, but fro 
those of Rapin and Boss. He knows his own streng 
so well, that he never dares praise any thing in which he 
bas not a French author for his voucher. 

With these extraordinary talents and accomplishments, 
sir Timothy Tittle® pists men in vogue, or condemned them 
eue. This, sayd Pope, on the testimony of Spence, kad been tried, for 
the first time, in favoar of the © Distrest Mother,’ (a e e poly Am- 
brose Phillips, 1712,) and was now ptactisea with more y for Cato.’ 
Dr. Johnson's “ Lives of English Poets,’ vol. fl. p. 971. Svo. 1781 


Henry Cromwell, Esq, is said, to have been the original of sir ‘Timo- 
thy Tittle. 
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to obscurity; and sits as judge of life and death upon 
every author that appears in public. It is impossible to 
represent the pangs, agonies, and convulsions, which sir 
Timothy expresses in every feature of his face, and muscle 
of his body, upon the reading of a bad poet. 

About a week ago, I was engaged, at a friend’s house of 
mine, in an agreeable conversation with his wife and 
daughters, when, in the height of our mirth, sir Timothy, 
who makes love to my friend’s eldest daughter, came in 
amongst us, puffing and blowing as if he had been very 
mueh out of breath. He immediately called for a chair, 
and desired leave to sit down without any further cere- 
mony. I asked him, where he had been & whether he 
was out of order? He only replied, that he was quite 
spent, and fell a cursing in soliloquy. I could hear him 
ery, ‘A wicked rogue An execrable wretch-——Was 
there ever such a monster!” The young ladies upon this 
began to be affrighted, and asked, whether any one had 
burt him? He answered nothing, but till talked to him- 
self, ‘To lay the first scene,’ says. he, In St. James s 
park, and the last in Northamptonshire b eis that all,’ 
said 1? Then 1 suppose you have been at the rehearsal 
of a play this morning. Been! says be, I have been 
at Northampton, in the Park, in 3 lady s bed- chamber, 
in æ dining- room, every where; the rogue has led me 
such a dance—.’ Though I could scarce forbear laughing 


at his discourse, 1 told him I was giad it was no worse, 


and that he 122 only metaphosically weary. In short, 
sir,’ says he, the author has not observed a single unity 
in his whole play; the scene shifts in every dialogue; the 
‘villain bas hurried me up and down at such a rate, that 
I am tired off my lege. I could not but observe with 
some pleasure, that the young lady whom he made love 
to, conceived a very jusaversion towards him, upon see- 
ing him so very passionate in trifles. And as she had that 
natural sense which makes her, a better judge than a 
thousand critics, she began to rally | him upon this foolish 
humour. ‘ For my part,’ says she, ‘ I never knew a play 
take that was written up to your rules, as you call them. 
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‘ How, madam!” says he, is that your opinion? I am 
sure you have a better taste.’ ‘ It is a pretty kind of 
magic, says she, the poets have, to transport an au- 
dience from place to place without the help of a coach 
and horses; I could travel round the world at such a rate. 
It is such an entertainment as an enchantress finds wheti 
she fancies herself in a wood, or upon a mountain, at a 
feast, or a solemnity; though at the same time she has 
never stirred out of her cottage.’ ‘Your simile, madam,’ 
says sir Timothy, is by no means just.’ Pray, says 
she, let my similes pass, “without a criticism. ‘I must 
‘confess,’ continued she, (for 1 found she was resolved to 
exasperate him) I laughed very heartily at the last new 
comedy which you found so much fault with.’ But, 
madam, says he, you ought not to have laughed; and 
J defy any one to show me a single rule that Jou could 
laugh by.’ ‘ Ought not to laugh!“ says she ; ; pray who 
should hinder me?’ ‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘ there are such 
‘people in the world as Rapin, Dacier, and several others, 
that ought to have spoiled your mirth.’ I bave heard,’ 
says the young lady, that your great critics are always 
very bad poets: I fancy there is as much difference be- 
tween the works of the one and the other, as there is 
between the carriage of a dancing-master and a gentle- 
man. I must confess,’ continued she, ‘I would not be 
troubled with so fine a judgment as yours is; for I find 
you feel more vexation in a bad comedy, than Ido ina 
deep tragedy.’ Madam, says sir Timothy, that is not 
my fault; they should learn the art of writing.’ For my 
part,’ says the young lady, ‘I should think the greatest art 
fn your writers of com ies is to please.’ To Please! 3 says 
sir Timothy; and immediately . fell a-laughing. ‘Truly, 
says she, that is my opinion. Upon this, he composed 
his countenance, looked upon is watch, and took his 
eave. 

I hear that sir Timothy has not been at uiy friend’ 8 
nouse sinee this notable conference, to the great satisfae- 
tion of the young lady, who by this means has got rid of 
& very impertinent fop. 
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I must confess, I could not but observe, with a great 
‘deal of surprise, how this gentleman, by bis ill-nature, 
folly, and affectation, had made himself capable of suffer- 
ing so many imaginary pains, and looking with such a 
senseless severity upon the common diversions of life. 
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Dicerula, tacenda joentus. Hor. Ep. vii. 72. 


— — He said, 
Or right, or wrong, what came into his head. Francis. 


White's Chocolate-house, May |. 


THE world is so overgrown with singularities in beha- 
viour, and method of living, that I have no sooner laid 
before mankind the absurdity of one species of men, but 
there starts up to my view some new sect of impertinents 
that had before escaped notice. This afternoon, as I was 
talking with fine Mrs. Sprightly’s porter, and desiring 
admittance upon an extraordinary occasion, it was my 


fate to be spied by Tom Modely, riding by i in his chariot. : 


He did me.the honour to stop, and asked, what I did 
there on a Monday ?’ I answered, that I had business 
of importance, which I wanted to communicate to the 
lady of the house. Tom is one of those fools, who look 
upon knowledge of the fashion to be the only liberal 
science; and was so rough as to tell me, that a well- 
bred man would as soon call upon a lady, who keeps a 
day, at midnight, as on any day but that which she pro- 
fesses being at home. ‘ There are rules and decorums,’ 
adds he, ‘ which are never to be transgressed by those 
who understand the world; and he who offends in that 
kind, ought not to take it ill if he is turned away, even 
when he sees the person look out at her window whom 
he enquires for. Nay,” said he, my lady Dimple is so 


positive in this rule, that she takes it for a piece of good 


breeding and distinction to deny herself with her own 


mouth. Mrs. Comma, the great scholar, insists upon it, 
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and I myself have heard her assert, That a lord’s porter, 
or a lady’s woman, cannot be said to lie in that case, be- 
cause they act by instruction; and their words aré no 
more their own, than those of a puppet.’ 

He was going on with his ribaldry, when on a sudden he 
looked on his watch, and said, ‘ he had twenty visits to 
make,’ and drove away without further ceremony. I was 
then at leisure to reflect upon the tasteless manner of life, 
which a set of idle fellows lead in this town, and spend 
youth itself with less spirit, than other men do their old 
age. These expletives in human society, though they 
are in themselves wholly insignificant, become of some 
consideration when they are mixed with others. I am 
very much at a loss how to define, or under what cha- 
racter, distinction, or denomination, to place them; except 
you give me leave to call them the order of the Insipids. 

is order is in its extent like that of the Jesuits; and 
you see of them in every way of life, and in every profes- 
sion. Tom Modely has long appeared to me at the head 
ok this species. _ By being habitually in the best company, 
e knows perfectly well when a coat is well cut, or a 
periwig well mounted. As soon as you enter the place 
where he is, he tells the next man to him, who is your 
tailor, and judges of you more from the choice of your 
periwig-maker than of your friend; His business in this 
world is to be well dressed; and the greatest circumstance 
that is to be recorded in his annals is, that he wears 
twenty shirts a · week. Thus, without ever speaking rea- 
son among the men, or passion among the women, he is 
every where well received; and, without any one man’s 
ésteem, he has every man’s indulgence. | 1 

This order has produced great numbers of tolerable 
copiers in painting, good rhymers in poetry, and harmless 
projectors in politics. You may see them at first sight 
grow acquainted by sympathy ; insomuch, that one who 
had not studied nature, and did not know the true cause 
of their sudden familiarities, would think that they had 
some secret intimation of each other, like the Free-ma- 
sons. The other day at Will’s I heard Modely, and 
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a critic of the same order, show their equal talents with 
pret delight. The earned Fuinid was commending 
Racine’s turns; the genteel Insipid, Devillier’s curls. 

These creatures, when they are not forced into any 
particular employment, for want of ideas in their own 
imaginations, are the constant plagye of all they meet 
with, by enquiries for news and scandal, which makes 
them the heroes of visiting - days; where they help the 
design of the meeting, which is to pass. way that odious 
thing called time, in discourses too trivial to raise any 
reflections which may put well-bred persons to the trou- 
ble of thinking. 


From my own Apartment, May 1. 

I was looking out of my parlour-window this morning, 

and receiving the honours which Margery, the milk-maid 
to our lane, was doing me, by dancing before my door 
with the plate of half her. customers on her head, when 
Mr. Clayton, the author of Arsinoe, made me a visit, and 
desired me to insert the following advertisement in my 
ensuing paper. - 
, The pastoral masque, composed by Mr. Clayton, au- 
thor of Arsinoe, will be performed on Wednesday, the third 
instant, in the great room at York-buildings. Tickets to 
be bad at White's Chocolate-houge, St. James s Coffee- 
house, in St. Jamts’s-street, and Young Man's Coffee- 
house. 

Note.—The tickets delivered out for the twenty-seventh 
of April, will be then taken.’ 

When I granted his request, I made ane to him, which 
was, that the performers should put their instruments 
in tune before the audience came in; for that I thought 
the resentment of the eastern prince, who, according to 
the old story, took tuning for playing, to be very just and 
natural. He was so civil, as not only to promise that 
favour ; but also to assure me, that he would order the 
heels of the performers to be muffled in cotton, that the 
artists in so polite an age as ours, may not intermix with 
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their harmony, a custom, which so nearly resembles the 
stamping-dances of the West-Indians or Hottentots. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A .Bass-viol of Mr. Bickerstaff’s acquaintance, whose 
mind and fortune do not very exactly agree, proposes to 
set himself to sale by way of lottery. Ten thousand pounds 
is the sum to be raised, at threepence a ticket, in consi- 
deration that there are more women who are willing to 
be married, than that can spare a greater sum. He has 
already made over his person to trustees for the said 
money to be forthcoming, and ready to take to wife the 
fortunate woman that wins him. 

N. B. Tickets are given out by Mr. Charles Lillie, and 
by Mr. John Morphew. Each adventurer must be a vir- 
gin, and subscribe her name to her ticket. 


- Whereas the several church-wardens of most of the 
parishes within the bills of mortality have in an earnest 
manner applied themselves by way of petition, and have 
also made a presentment, of the vain and loose deport- 
ment during divine service, of persons of too great figure 
in all their said parishes for their reproof: and whereas tt 
is therein set forth, that by salutations given each other, 
hints, shrugs, ogles, playing of fans, fooling with canes 
at their mouths, and other wanton gesticulations, their 
whole congregation appears rather a theatrical audience, 
than a house of devotion ; it is hereby ordered, that all 
canes, travats, bosom-laces, muffs, fans, snuff-boxes, and 
all other instruments made use of to give persons unbe- 
coming airs, shall be immediately forfeited and sold; and 
of the sum arising from the sale thereof, a ninth part shall 
be paid to the poor, and the rest to the overseers. 
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Segniàs irritant animos demissa per aures, . 
Quam quz sant oculis subinisea fidelivus.—— Flor. 


: ee et we hear, 
With weaker passion · will affect the heart, 
Than when the faithful eye beholds the part. Franois. 


From my own Apartment, May 2, 


HavING received notice, that the famous actor, Mr. Bet- 
terton, was to be interred this evening. in the cloisters 
near _Westminster-abbey, I was resolved te walk thither ; 

and see the last office done to a man whom I had always 
very much admired, and from whose action I had received 

more strong impressions of what is great and noble in 
human nature, than from the arguments of the most solid 
philosophers, or the descriptions of the most charming 
poets I had read. As the rude and untaught multitude 
are no way wrought upon more effectually, than by seeing 
public punishments and executions ; so men of letters and 
education feel their humanity most fercibly exercised, 
when they attend the obsequies of men who had arrived 
at any perfection iu liberal, accomplishments. . Theatrical 
action is to be esteemed as such, except it be objected 
that we cannot call that an art which cannot, be attained 
by art. Voice, stature, motion, and other gifts, must be 
very bountifully bestowed by nature, or labour and in- 
dustry will but push the unhappy endeavourer in that 
way the further off his wishes. 

Such àn actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be recorded 
with the same respect as Roscius among the Romans, The 

‘greatest orator has thought fit to quote his judgment, and 
celebrate his life. Roscius was the example to all that 
would form themselves into proper and winning behaviour. 
His action was so well adapted to the sentiments he ex- 
pressed, that the youth of Rome thought they wanted 
only to be virtuous, to be as graceful in their appearance 
as Roscins. The imagination took a lively impression of 
what was great and good; and they, who never thought 
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of setting up for the art of imitation, became themselves 
inimitable characters. 

There is no human invention so aptly caleulated for 
the forming a free-born people as that of a theatre. 
Tully reports, that the celebrated player of whom I am 
speaking, used frequently to say, ‘ The perfection of an 
actor is only to become what he is doing.“ Young men, 
who are too unattentive to receive lectures, are irresisti- 
bly taken with performances. Hence it is, that I ex- 
tremely lament the little relish the gentry of this nation 
have, at present, for the just and noble representations i in 
some of our tragedies, The operas, which are of late in- 
troduced, can leaye po trace behind them that qan be of 
service beyond the present momept. To sing and to 


dance, are accomplishments very few have any thoughts 


of practising ; bu to speak justly, and move gracefully, 
— every man thinks he does perform, or wishes he 
d. 

I have hardly a notion, that any performer of antiquity 
could surpass the action of Mr. Betterton in any of the 
occasious in which he has appeared on our stage. The 
wonderful agony which he appeared in, when he examined 


the circumstance of the handkerchief in Othello; the 


mixture of love that intruded upon bis mind, upon the 


innocent answers Desdemona makes, betrayed i in bis ges- 


ture such . variety and vicissitude of passions, as would 
admonish ‘a man to be afraid of his own heart; and per- 
fectly convince him, that it is to stab it, to admit that 
worst of daggers, jealousy, Whoever reads i in his closet 


this admirable scene, will find that he cannot, except he 


has as warm an imagination as Shakspeare himself, find 
any but dry, ineoberent, and broken sentences: but a 
reader that has seen Betterton act it, observes, there 
could not be a word added; that danger speeches had 
been unnatural, nay, impossible, in Othello’s circum- 


stances. The charming passage in the same tragedy, 


where he tells the manner of winning the affection of 
his mistress, was urged with so moving and graceful an 
energy, that, while I walked in the cloisters, I thought of 
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bim with the same cöhrern as if I waited for the remains 
of a person who had in real life done all that I had seen 
him represent. The glodm of the place, and faint lights 
before the ceremony appeared, contributed to the me- 
lancholy disposition I was in; and I began to be extremely 
afflicted, chat Brutus and Cassius had any difference; that 
Hotspur’s gallantry was so unfortunate; and that the 
mirth and good humour of Paistaff ceuld not exempt 
him from the grave. Nay, this odenzion, in me who look 
upon the distinctions amongst men to be merely scenical, 
raised: reflections upon the emptiness of all human perfec- 
tion and greatacss'n general; and I could not but regret, 
that the sacred: heads which lie buried in the neighbour- 
hood ef this little portion of earth, in which my poor old 
friend is deposited, are returned te dust as well as he, and 
that there is no difference in the grave between the ima- 
ginary and the real monarch. This made me say of hu- 
maa life iteelf, with Macbeth, 

To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-motrow, 

Creeps in a stealing pace from day to day, 

To the last moment of recorded time 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

To their eternal night! Out, ont, short cahdte! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 


That strats and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 


The mention I have here made of Mr. Betterton, for 
whom I had, as long as I have known any thing, a very 
great esteem and gratitude for the pleasure he gave me, 
can do him no good; but it may possibly be of service 
to the unhappy woman he has left behind him, to have 
it known, that this great tragedian was never in a scene 
half so moving, as the circumstances of bis affairs created 
at his departure. His wife, after a cohabitation of forty 
years in the strictest amity, has long pined away with a 
sense of his decay, as well in his person as his little for- 
tune; and, in proportion to that, she has herself decayed 
both in her bealth and reason. Her husband's death, 
added to her age and infirmities, would certainly have 
determined her life, but that the greatness of her distress 
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has been her relief, by a present deprivation of her senses. 
This absence of reason is her best defence against age, 
sorrow, poverty, and sickness. I dwell upan this account 
so distinctly, in obedience to a eertain great spirit, who 
hides her name, and has by letter. applied to me to re- 
commend to her some object” of compan from mao 
she may be concealed. 

This, I think, is a proper occasion fer exerting. sich 
heroic generosity ; and as there is an ingenuous shame in 
those who have known better fortune, to be reduced to 
receive obligations, as well as a becoming pain in the 
truly generous to receive thanks; in this case both those 
delicacies are preserved; for the person obliged is ‘as in⸗ 
capable of knowing: her benefactress, as her benefactress 
is rk ees to be known by 0 5 


— 


ADV ERTISEMENT. . 


Whereas it hath been signified to the Geilo that 
under the pretence that he has encouraged the Moving 
Picture, and particularly admired the Walking Statue, 
some persons within the liberties of Westminster have 
vended walking Pictures, insomuch that the said pictures 
have, within few days after sales by auction, returned to 
the habitations of their first proprietors; that matter has 
been narrowly looked into, and orders are given to Pacolet, 
to take notice of all who are concerned in such frauds, 
with directions to draw their pictures, that · tbey may be 
hanged in effigy, in terrorem to all auctions for the future, 
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From my own Apartment, May 5. 

NEVER was man so much teazed, or suffered half so 
much uneasiness, as I have done this evening between a 
couple of fellows, with whom JI was unfortunately engaged 
to sup, where there were also several others in company. 
One of them is the most invincibly impudent, and the 
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other as incorrigibly absurd. Upon hearing my name, 
the man of audacity, as he calls himself, began to assume 
an awkward way of reserve by way of ridicule upon me as 
a Censor, and said, be must have a. care of his behaviour, 
for there would notes be writ upon all that should pass.’ 
The man of freedom and ease, for such the other thinks 
himself, asked me, whether my sister Jenny was breed- 
ing or not?’ After they had done with me, they were 
impertinent to a very smart but well-bred man ; who stood 
his ground very well, and Jet the company see they ought, 
but could not, be out of countenance. I look upon such 
a defence as a real good action; for while he received 
their fire, there was a modest and worthy young gentleman 
sat secure by him, and a lady of the family at the same 
time guarded against the nauseous familiarity of the one, 
and the more painful mirth of the other. This conver- 
sation, where there were a thousand things said not worth 
repeating, made me consider with myself, how it is that 
men of these disagreeable characters often go great lengths 
in the world, and seldom fail of out-stripping men of merit; 
nay, succeed so well, that, with a load of imperfections on 
their heads, they go on in opposition to general disesteem 5 
while they who are every way their superiors, languish 
away their days, though possessed of the Spprobation and 
good-will of all who know them. 

If we would ‘examine into the secret springs of action 
in the impudent and the absurd, we shall find, though 
they bear a great resemblance in their behaviour, that 
they move upon very different principles. The impudent 
are pressing, though they know they are disagreeable ; the 
absurd are importunate, because they think they are ac- 
ceptable. Impudence is a vice aud absurdity a folly. Sir 
Francis Bacon talks very agreeably upon the subject of 
Impudence. He takes notice, that the orator being asked, 
what was the first, second, and third requisite to make a 
fine speaker? still answered, action. 

This, said he, is the very outward form of speaking ; 
and yet it is what with the generality has more force 
than the most consummate abilities. Impudence is te 
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the rest of mankind of the same usé which action is to 
orators. 

The truth is, the gross of men are governed more by 
appearances than realities ; and the impudent man im his 
air and behaviour undertakes for himself that he has ability 
and merit, while the modest or diffident gives himself up 
as ont who is possessed of neither. For this reason, men 
of front éarry things before them with little opposition ; 
and make so skilful a use of their talent, that they can 
grow out of humour Hke men of consequence, and be 
sour, and make their dissatisfaction do them the same 
service as desert. This way of thinking has often: far- 
nished nie with an apdlo¢y for great men who confer 
favours on the impudent. In earryiung ow the government 
of mankind; they are not to consider what men they 
themselves approve in their closets and private conver- 
sationé ; but what men will extend themselves furthest, 
and more generally pass upon the word for such as their 
patrons want in sueh and such stations, aad consequently 
take so melt work off the bands of those who employ 
them. 

Far be it, that I should attempt to lessen: the soceptance 
which mer ef this character meet within the world ; but 
I humbly propose only, that they oho have merit of a 
different kind would accomplish: themecives in some de- 
gree with this quality of Which I aur now treating. Nay, 
J allow these geritlement to press as forward as they please 
im the advancements of their interests and fortunes, bat 
not to intrade upon others in conversation also. Let them 
do what they ¢an with the rich aad the great, as far as 
they are suffered ; but let them. not interrupt the easy 
and agreeabte. They may be useful as servants in ambi- 
tion, but never as associates in pleasure. However, as 
I would still drive at something instructive in every lucu- 
bration, I must recommend it to all men who feel in 
themselves an impulse towards attempting laudable ac- 
tions, to acquire such a-degree of assurance, as never to 
lose the possession of themselves in public or private, so 
far as to be incapable of acting with a due decorum on any 
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oechsion they aré called to, It is 4 mean want of forti- 
rule in a good man, not to be able to de a virtuous action 
with as much confidence as an impudent fellow does an 
i ene. There is no way of mending such false modesty, 
bet by laying.it down for a rule, that there is nothing 
shameful but what is criminal. . 

The Jesuits, an order whose institution is perfectly cal- 
éuléted for making a progress in the world, take eare to 
atdomplish their disciples for it, by breaking them of all 


pertinent bashfulness, and accustoming them to a ready 


Performance of all indifferent things. I remember in my 
travels, when I was once at a public exercise in one of 
their schools, a young man made a most admirable speech, 
with ali the beanty of action, cadence of voice, and force 
of argument imaginable, in defence of the love of glory. 
We were all enamoured with the grace of the youth, as 
be canie down from the desk where he spoke, to present 
a copy. of his speech to the head of the society. The prin- 
cipal recéived it in a very obliging manner, and bid bim 
go te the market - place and fetch a joint of meat, for he 
should dine with him. He bowed, and in a trice the orator 
returned, full of the sense of glory in this obedience, and 
with the best shoulder of mutton in the market. 

This treatment eapacitates them for every scene of life. 
I therefore recommend it td the consideration of all who 
havé the instruction of youth, which of the two is the 
more inexcusable, he who does every thing by the mere 
force of his impudence, or he who performs nothing 
through the oppression of his modesty? In a word, it is a 
_ weakness nat to be able to attempt what a man thinks 
he ought, and there is no modesty, but in self-denial. 


P. S. Upon my coming home, I received the following 
petition and letter. 
‘ The humble petition of Sarah Lately ; 


*‘ SHEWETH, 
That your petitioner has been one of those ladies who 
has had fine things constantly spoken to her in general 
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terms, and lived, during her most blooming years, in daily 
expectation of declarations of marriage, but never had one 
made to her. 

That she is now in her grand climacteric; which being 
above the space of four virginities, accounting at fifteen 
years each ; 


‘ Your petitioner most humbly prays, that in the 

lottery for the Bass-viol she may have four 

. tickets, in consideration that her single life has 

been occasioned by the inconstancy of her lovers, 

and not through the oe or e of 
yout eee Shs 

a And your petitioner shall, &c. 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, 1 May 3, 17 10. 
According to my faney, you took a much better way 
to dispose of a Bass-viol in yesterday 's paper, than you 
did in your Table of Marriage. I desire the benefit of a 
lottery for myself too The manner of it ] leave to your 
own discretion :. only if you can——allow the tickets at 
above five farthings a-piece. Pray accept of one ticket for 
your trouble; and I wish a0 may be the fortunate man 
that wins. 

Your ay bumble servant until heh: 
on ‘ISABELLA KIT.’ 


I must own the 810 855 of the aged petitioner to be 
founded upon a very undeserved distress; and since sbe 
might, had she had justice done her, been mother of 
many pretenders to this prize, instead of being one her- 
self, I do readily grant ber demand; but as for the pro- 
posal of Mrs. Isabella Kit, I cannot project a lottery for 
her, until J have security she will surrender herself to 
the winner, 
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O rus! quando ego te aspiciam 1 qnandoque licebit 
Nun veteram libris, nunc somno, et inertibus horis, 
Ducere solicite jacunda oblivia vite? Hor. 2. Sat. vi. 60. 
———Oh when again e 
Shall I bebold the rural plain? 
And when with books of sages deep, 
Sequester’d ease, aad gentle sleep, 
In sweet oblivion, blissful balm ! 
The busy cares of life becalm. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, May 8. 


THE summer season now approaching, several of our 
family have invited me to pass away a month or two in 
the country; and indeed nothing could be more agree- 
able to me than such a recess, did I not consider that I 
am by two quarts a worse companion than when I was 
last among miy relations; and I am admonished by some 
of our club, who lately visited Staffordshire, that they drink 
at a greater rate than they did at that time. As every soil 
ddes not produce every fruit or tree, so every vice is not 
the growth of every kind of life; and I have, ever since 
I could think, been astonished, that drinking should be 
the vice of the country. If it were possible to add to all 
our senses, 4s we do to that of sight by perspectives, we 
should, methinks, more particularly labour to improve 
them in-the midst of the variety of beauteous objects, 
which nature has produced to entertain us in the coun- 
try; and do we in that place destroy the use of what 
organs we have? As for my part, I cannot but lament 
the destruction that has been made of the wild beasts of 
the field, when I see large tracks of earth possessed by 
men who take no advantage of their being rational, but 
lead mere animal lives; making it their whole endeavour 
to kill in themselves all they have above beasts, to wit, 
the use of reason, and taste of society. It is frequently 
boasted in the writings of orators and poets, that it is to 
eloquence and poesy we owe that we are drawn oit of 
woods and solitudes into towns and cities, and from a 
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wild and savage being become acquainted with the laws 
of humanity and civility. Tf wé ate obliged to thése ar 
for so great service, I could wish they were employed to 
give us a second turn; that as they have brought us to 
dwell in soviety, a blessing which no ocher ¢réattin’es know, 
so they would persuade us, now they have settled us, to 
lay out all our thoughts in surpassing’ each other in those 
faculties in which only we excel other creatures. But it 
is at present so far otherwise, that the contention seems 
to de, who shall be most eminent in performances wherein 
beasts enjoy greater abilities than we have. I will under- 
take, were the butler and swineherd, dt any true esquire’s 
in Great: Britain; to keep and compare accounts of What 
wash is drunk up in so many hours in the parlour ard ti 
pig-stye, it would appear, the gehthéman of the house givés 
much more to his friends than his hogs. 

This, with many other evils; arises from an error in 
men's judgments, and not making true distinetieus be- 
tween persons and things. It is usually thought, that a 
few sheets of parchment, made before a male and à female 
of wealthy houses come together, give the heirs’ and dee 
scendants of that marriage possession of lands and tene- 
ments; but the truth is, there is no man who can be said 
to be proprietor of an estate, but he who knows how to 
enjoy it. Nay, it shall never be allowed, that the land is 
not a waste, when the master is uncultivated. Therefore, 
to avoid confusion, it is to be noted, that a peasant with 
a great estate is but an incumbent, and that he must be 
a gentleman to be a landlord. A landlord enjoys what he 
has with his heart, an incumbent with his stomach. Glut- 
tony, drunkenness, and riot, are the entertainments of an 
incumbent ; benevolence, civility, social and human vi- 
tues, the accomplishments of a landlord. Who, that has 
any passion for his native country, does not think it worse 
than conquered, when so large dimensions of it are in the 
hands of savages, that know no use of property, but to 
be tyrants; or liberty, but to be unmannerly? A gentle- 
man in a country-life enjoys paradise with a temper fit for 
it; a clown is cursed in it with all the cutting and unruly 
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passions man could be tormented with when be was ex- 
pelled from it. 

There is no character more deservedly esteemed than 
that of a country gentleman, who understands the station 
in which heaven and nature have placed him. He is father 
to his tenants, and patron to his neighbours, and is more 
superior to those of lower fortune by his benevolence than 
his possessions. He justly divides his time between soli- 
tude and company, so as to use the one for the other. 
His life is spent in the good offices of an advocate, a re- 
feree, a companion, a mediator, and a friend. His counsel 
and knowledge are a guard to the simplicity and innocence 
of thase of lower talents, and the entertainment and hap- 
piness of those of equal. When a man in a country-life 
has this turn, as it is hoped thousands have, he lives in a 
more happy condition than any that is described in the 
pastoral descriptions of poets, or the vain-glorious solitudes 
recorded by philosophers, 

To a thinking man it would seem prodigious, that the 
very situation in a country-life does not incline men to a 
scorn of the mean gratifications some take in it. To stand 
by a stream, naturally lulls the mind into composyre and 
reverence ; to walk in shades, diversifies that pleasure ; 3 
and a bright sunshine makes a man consider all nature in 
gladness, and himself the happiest being in it, as he is the 
most conscious of her gifts and enjoymentg. It would he 
the most impertinent piece of pedantry imaginable to form 
our pleasures by imitation of athers. I will not therefore 
mention Scipio and Lælius, who are generally produced 
on this subject ag authorities for the charms of a rural life. 
He that does not feel the force of agreeable views and 
situations in his own mind, will hardly arrive at the satis- 
factions they bring from the reflections of others. How- 
ever, they who have a taste that way, are more particy- 
larly inflamed with desire, when they see others ip the 
enjoyment of it, especially when men carry into the coun- 
try a knowledge of the world as well as of nature, The 
leisure of such persons is endeared and refined by reflec- 
tion upon cares and inquietudes. The absence of past 
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labours doubles present pleasures, which is still augmented, 
if the person iq solitude has the happiness of being addicted 
to letters. cousin Frank Bickerstaff gives me a very 
good notion of this sort of felicity in the following letter: 


‘SIR, 

‘I write this to communicate to you the happiness I 
have in the neighbourhood and conversation of the noble 
lord, whose health you enquired after in your last. I have 
bought. that little hovel which borders upon his royalty; 
but am so far from being oppressed by his greatness, that 
I. who know no envy, and he, who is above pride, mutually 
recommend ourselves to each other by the difference of 
our furtunes. He. esteems. me for being so well pleased 
with a little, and I admire. him for. enjoying so hand- 
somely a great deal. He has nut the little taste of ob- 
serving the colour of a tulip, or the edging of a leaf of 
box; but rejoices in open views, the regularity of this 
plantation, and the wildness of another, as well as the fall 
of a river, the rising of a promontory, and all other objects 
fit.to entertain a mind like his, that has been long versed 
in great and public amusements, The make of the soul 
is as much seen in leisure as in business. He has long 
lived in courts, and been admired in assemblies; so that 
he has added to experience a most. charmiag eloquence, 
by which he communicates to me the ideas of my own 
mind upon the objects we meet with so agreeably, that 
with his company in the fields, I at once enjoy the country, 
and a landscape of it. He is now altering the course of 
canals and rivulets, in which be has an eye to his neigh- 
Hour’s satisfaction, as well as his own. He often makes 
me presents by turning the water into my grounds, and 
sends me fish by their own streams. To avoid my thanks, 
he makes nature the instrument of his bounty, and does 
all good offices so much with the air of a companion, 
that his frankness hides his own condescension, as well as 
my gratitude. Leave the world to itself, and come see us. 

* Your affectionate cousin, 
‘ FRANCIS BICKERSTAFYF.’ 
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Fortuna vo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 

Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alio benigna. ; 
Hor. 3. Od. xxix. 4. 


But Fortune, ever-changing dame, 
Indulges her malicious joy, 
And constant plays her haugbty game, 
Proud of her office to destroy; 
To-day to me her bounty flows, 
And now to others she the bliss bestows. Frencis. 


From my own Apartment, May 10. 

Havine this morning spent some time in reading on the 
subject of the vicissitude of human life, I laid aside my 
book, and began to ruminate on the discousse which raised 
in me those reflections. I believed it a very good office to 
the world, te sit down and show others the road, in which 
liam experienced by my wanderings and errors. This is 
Seneca’s way of thinking, and he had half convinced me, 
how dangeruus it is to our true happiness and tranquillity, 
to fix our minds upon any thing which is in the power of 
fortune. It is excusable only in animals who have not the 
use of reason, to be catehed by hooks and baits. Wealth, 
glory, and power, which the ordinary people look up at 
with admiration, the learned and wise know to be only so 
many snares laid to enslave them. There is nothing far- 
tber to be sought for with earnestness, than what will 
clothe and feed us. If we pamper ourselves in our diet, 
or give our imaginations a loose in our desires, the body 
will no longer obey the mind. Let us think no further 
than to defend ourselves against hunger, thirst, and cold. 
We are to remember that every thing else is despicable, 
and not worth our care. To want little is true grandeur, 
and very few things are great, to a great mind. Those 
-who form their thoughts in this manner, and abstract 
themselves from the world, are out of the way of fortune, 
and can look with contempt both on her favours and her 


frowns. At the same time, they who separate themselves 
. THT 5 
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from the immediate commerce with the busy part of man- 
kind, are still beneficial to them, while, by their studies 
and writings, they recommend to them the small value 
which ought to be put upon what they pursue with so 
much labour and disquiet. Whilst such men are thought 
the most idle, they are the most usefully employed. They 
have all things, both human and divine, under considera- 
tion. To be perfectly free from the insults of fortune, 
we should arm ourselves with their reflections. We should 
learn, that none but intellectual possessions are what we 
ean properly call our own. All things from without are 
but borrowed. What fortune gives us, is not ours; and 
whatever she gives, she can take away. 

It is a common imputation to Seneca, that though he 
declaimed with so much strength of reason, and a stoiéal 
contempt of riches and power, he was at the same time 
one of the richest and most powerful men in Rome. 1 
know no instance of his being insulent in that fortune, 
and can therefore read his thoughts on those subjects with 
the more deference. I will not give philosophy so poor a 
look as to say it cannot live in courts; but I am of opinion, 
that it is there in the greatest eminence, when, amidst 
the affluence of all the world ean bestow, and the addresses 
of:a crowd who follow him for that reason, a man can 
think both of himself and those about him, abstracted 
from these circumstanees. Such a philosopher is as mueh 
above an anchorite, as a wise matron, who passes through 
the world with innocence, is preferable to the nun who 
Jocks herself up from it. 

Full of these thoughts, I left my lodging, and took : a 
walk to the court-end of the town; and the hurry and 
busy faces I met with about Whitehall, made me form te 
myself ideas of the different prospects of all hsaw, from 
the turn and cast of their eountenances. All, methought, 
had the same thing in view; but prosecuted their hopes 
with a different air. Some showed an unbecoming eagev- 

ness, some a surly impatience, some a winning deference ; 
but the generality a servile complaisanee. 
eould not but observe, as I roved about the offices, that 
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all who were still but in expectation, murmured at For- 
tune; and all who had obtained their wishes, immediately 
began to say, there was no such being. Each believed it 
an act of blind chance that any other man was preferred, 
but owed only to service and merit what he had obtained 
himeelf. It is the fault of studious men to appear in 
public with too contemplative a carriage: and F began 
to observe, that my figures age, and dress, made me par- 
ticular; for which reason, I · thought it better to remove 
a studious countenance from among busy ones, and take 
a turn with a friend in the Privy · garde. 
:When my friend was alone with me there, Isaac,’ said 
he, ‘ I know you come abroad only to morale. and make 
Observations; and Ff wil carry you hard by, where yon 
shail see all that you have yourself considered er read in 
mathors, or collected from experience, concerning blind 
Fortune and irresistible Destiny, ittustrated in real per- 
sons; aad: proper mechanisms. The graees, the muses, 
the fates, all the beings which have a good or ili influence 
upon human life, are, you will say, very justly figured in 
the persons of women; and where 1 am carrying you, you 
will see enough of that sex together, in an employment 
which will have so important an effect upon these who 
are to rereive their manufacture, as will make them be 
sespectively called deities or furies, ae their labour shall 
prove disadvantageous or successful to their voteries:’ 
Witheut- waiting for my answer, he carried me te an 
apartment contiguous to the Banqueting- house, where 
there were placed at two long tables a large company of 
young women, in decent and agreeable habits, making up 
tickets for the lottery appointed by the government. There 
walked between the tables a person who presided over the 
work. This gentlewoman seemed an emblem of fortune; 
she commanded, as if unconcerned in their business; and 
though every thing was performed by her direction, she 
did not visibly interpose in particulars. She seemed in 
pain at our near approach to her, and most to approve us 
when we made her no advances. Her height, her mien, 
her gesture, her shape, and her countenance, had some- 
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thing that spoke familiarity and dignity. She therefore 
appeared to be not only a picture of fortune, but of for- 
tune as I liked her; which made me break out in the 
following words: 


‘ MADAM, 

I am very glad to see the fate of the many, who now 
languish in expectation-of what will be the event of your 
labours, in the hands of one who can act with so impartial 
an indifference. Pardon me, that have often seen you 
before, and have lost you for want of the respect due to | 
you. Let me beg of you, who have both the furnishing 
and turning of that wheel of lots, to be unlike the rest 
of your sex; repulse the forward and the bold, and favour 
the.modest and the humble. I know you fly the impor- 
tunate; but smile no more on the careless. Add not to 
the coffers of the usurer; but give the power of bestowing 
to the generous.. Continue his wants, who cannot enjoy 
or communicate plenty; but turn away his poverty, wh: 
can bear it with more ease than he can see it in another. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


' Whereas Philander signified to Clarinda, by letter beak 
ing date Thursday twelve o clock, that he had lost his 
beart by a shot from her eyes, and desired she would con- 
descend to meet him the same day at eight in the evening 
at Rosamond’s-pond ; faithfully’ protesting, that in case 
she would not do him that honour, she might see the 
body of the said Philander the next day floating on tbe 
said lake of love, and that he desired only three sighs 
upon view of his said body: It is desired, if he has not 
made away with himself accordingly, that he would forth- 
with show himself to the coroner of the city of West- 
minster; or Clarinda, being an old offender, will be found 
guilty of wilful murder. 


.? 
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No. 171.] Saturday, May 13, 1710. 
Alter rixatar de lan&i spe caprin’, 
Propagnat nugis armatus Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 15. 


He strives for triſles, and for toys contends, 
And then in earnest, what he says, defends. 


Grecian Coffee-house, May 12. 

It hath happened to be for some days the deliberation 
at the learnedest board in this house, whence honour and 
title had its first original. Timoleon, who is very parti- 
cular in his opinion, but is thought particular for no otber 
cause but that he acts against depraved custom by the 
rules of nature and reason, in a very handsome discourse 
gave the company to understand, that in those ages which 
first degenerated from the simplicity of life and natural 
justice, the wise among them thought it necessary to in- 
spire men with the love of virtue, by giving those who 
adhered to the interests of innocence and truth some dis- 
tinguishing name to raise them above the common level 
of mankind. This way of fixing appellations of credit upon 
eminent merit, was what gave being to titles and terms 
of honour. ‘Such a name,’ continued he, without the 
qualities which should give a man pretence to be exalted 
above others, does but turn him to jest and ridicule. 
Should one see another cudgelled, or scurvily treated, do 
you think a man so used would take it kindly to be called 
Hector or Alexander? Every thing must bear à propor- 
tion with the outward value that is set upon it; or, in- 
stead of being long had in veneration, that very term of 
' esteem will become a word of reproach.’ When Timoleon 
had done speaking, Urbanus pursued the same purpose, 
by giving an account of the manner in which the Indian 
kings, e who were lately in Great Britain, did honour to 

® Aboat a month before the date of this paper, the four Indian kings 
here spoken of, came into England with the West- India fleet, in behalf 
of the six Indian nations, who at that time inhabited the back-country 


of North-Ameriea, between New. England and the French settlements in 
D3 
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the person where they lodged. They were placed, said 
he, in a handsome apartment at an upbolstever's: in 
King-street, Covent-garden. The man of the house, it 
seems, had been very observant of them, and ready in their 
service. These just and generous princes, who act accord- 
ing to the dictates of natural justice, thought it proper to 
confer some dignity upon their landlord before they left 
his house. One of them had-been. sick during his resi- 
dence there, and having never before been in a bed, had 
a very great veneration for him who made that engine of 
repose, so useful and so necessary in his distress. « It was 
consulted among the four princes, by what name to dig- 
nify his great merit and services. The emperor of the 
Mohocks and the other three kings stood up, and in that 
posture recounted the civilities they had received; and 
particularly repeated the care which was taken of their 
sick brother. This, in their imagination, who are used 
to know the injuries of weather, and the vicissitudes of 
cold and heat, gave them very great impressions of a skil- 
ful upholsterer, whose furniture was so well contrived for 
their protection on such occasions. It is with these less 
instructed, I will not say less knowing people, the man- 
ner of doing honour, to impose some name significant of 
the qualities of the person they distinguish, and the good 
offices received from him. It was therefore resolved to 
eall their landlord Cadaroque, which is the name of the 
strongest fort in their part of the world. When they had 
agreed upon the name, they sent for their landlord; and 
as he entered into their presence, the emperor of the 
Mohocks, taking him by the hand, called him Cadarogque. 
After which the other three princes repeated the 
word and ceremony. | . 
Timoleon appeared much satisfied with this account 
and, baving a philosophic turn, began to argue against 
the modes and manners of those nations which we esteem 
polite, and to express himself with disdain at our usual 
method of calling such as are strangers to our innovations 
barbarous. I have,’ says he, ‘so great a difference for 
the distinction given by these princes, that Cadtrrse- 
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shall Be my upholeteret——~.’ Ie was going on; but the 
intended diseourse was interrupted by Marcio, who sat 
near him, a mall philosopher, who is also somewhat of 
@ politician; one of those who' sets ap for knowledge by 
doubting, and has no other way of malting N consi 
derable, but by contradicting all he hear said.” He has, 
besides much doubt and spirit of céntradidtion, = eonstant 
suspieton ag to state affairs: This accomplisked: gentle- 
man, wick a very awful brow, and w cousteniinee full df 
weight, told Timoleen, that it was à great misfortune 
men of letters seldont looked into the bottom of things. 
Will any man, contmued he, persoade me, that this was 
wot, from the baginning to the end, a concerted affair? 
Who cam convince the world, that four kings shall come 
over here, aud ne at the twe Crowns aud Cushion, anid 
eue of them fal stele, and the pluce be cailed King-street, 
aud ail thie by mere decent? No, no. To a man of very 
small penetration it appears, that Zee Kee Neen Ho Ga 
Row, empevor of the Mohovks, was prepared for this ad- 
venture beforehand. 1 do not eare te dontrddiet any gen- 
tleman in his disrourse; but I must say, however Su Ga 
Feat Rea Getk Ton and F Tow O Noam might be 
surprised in this matter ; nevertheless, Ho Nec YAR Taw 
Wo Row kuew it before he set foot otf the English shore.’ 

Tinwleon locked stedfasthy at him for some time; then 
shaked his head, paid for his tea, and marched off. Several 
others, who sat round him, were in their turns attacked 
by this ready dispotent. A gentleman, who was at some 
distance, happened in discoursé to say it was four miles 
to Hammersmith. ‘ I must beg your pardon,’ says Mi- 
wuecio ; wen we say a place is so far off, we do not mean 
exactly from the very spot of earth we are in, but from 
the town where we are; so that you must begin your ac- 
count from the end of Piccadilly; and if you do so, I will 
lay any man ten to one, it is not above three good miles 
off.“ Another, about Minucio’s level of understanding, 
began to take him up in this important argument ; and 
maintained, that, considering the way from Pimlico at the 
end of St. James’s-park, and the crossing from Chelsea 
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by Ear!’s-court, he would stand to it, that it was full four 
miles. But Minucio replied with great vehemenee, and 
seemed so much to have the better of the dispute, that his 
adversary quitted the field, as well as the other. I sat 
until I saw the table almost all vanished; when, for want 
of discourse, Minucio asked me, ‘ How I did? to which 
I answered, ‘ Very well.“ That is very much,’ said he; 
I assure you, you look paler than ordinary. Nay; thought 
I, if he will not allow me to know whether I am well or 
not, there is no staying for me neither. Upon which I 
took my leave, pondering, as I went home, at this strange 
poverty of imagination, which makes men run into the 
fault of giving contradiction... They want in their minds 
entertainment for themselves or their company, and there- 
fore build all they speak upon what is started by others; 
and since they cannot improve that foundation, they strive 
to destroy it. The only way of dealing with these people 
is to answer in monosyllables, or by way of question. When 
one of them tells you a thing that he thinks extraordinary, 
I go no farther than, ‘ Say you so, Sir? Indeed! Hay- 
day!’ or, Is it. come to that?’ These little rules, which 
appear but silly in the repetition, have brought me with 
great tranquillity to this age. And I have made it an 
observation, that as assent is more agreeable than flat- 
it 80 e is more odious than calumny. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Bickeretaff’s aérial messenger has brought him a 
report of what passed at the auction of pictures, which 
was in Somerset- house yard on Monday last; and finds 
there were no screens present, but all transacted with 
great justice. 

N. B. All false buyers at auctions being employed only 
to hide others, are from this day forward to be N in 
Mr. Bickerstaff's writings by the word Sereens. 
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Quod quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horas. Hor. 2 Od, 1 15. 


No man can tell the dangers of each hour, 
Nor is prepar’d to meet them. 


7 
1.45 


From my own Apartment, May | 

WHEN a man is in a serious mood, and ponders upon 
his own make, with a retrospect to the actions of his life, 
and the many fatal miscarriages in it, which he owes to 
ungoverned passions, he is then apt to say to himself, that 
experience has guarded him against such errors for the 
‘foture: but nature often recurs in spite of his best reso- 
lutions ; and it is to the very end of our days a struggle 
between our reason and our temper, which shall have the 
empire over us. However, this is very much to be helped 
by circumspection, and a constant alarm against the first 
onsets of passion. As this is, in general, a necessary care 
to make a man’s life easy and agreeable to himself; so it 
is more particularly the duty of such as are engaged in 
friendship, and nearer commerce with others. Those who 
‘have their joys, have also their griefs in proportion; and 
none can extremely exalt or depress friends, but friends. 
The harsh things which come from the rest of the world 
are received and repulsed with that spirit, which every 
honest man bears for his own vindication; but unkind- 
ness, in words or actions, among friends, affects us at the 
first instant in the inmost recesses of our souls. Indif- 
ferent people, if I may so say, can wound us only in hete- 
rogeneous parts, maim us in our legs or arms; but the 
friend can make no pass but at the heart itself. On the 
other side, the most impotent assistance, the mere well- 
wishes of a friend, gives a man constaney and courage 
against the most prevailing force of his enemies. It is here 
only a man enjoys and suffers to the quick. For this rea- 
son, the most gentle behaviour is absolutely necessary to 
maintain friendship in any degree above the common level 
of acquaintance. But there is a relation of life much 
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more near than the most strict and sacred friendship, 
that is to say, marriage. This union is of too close and 
delicate a nature to be easily conceived by those who do 
not know that condition by experience. Here a man 
should, if possible, soften his passions ; if not for his uwn 
ease, in compliance to a creature formed with a mind of 
a quite different make from his own. I am sure, I do not 
mean it an. injury to women, when I say there is a sort of 
sex in souls. I am tender of offending them, and know 
it is hard not to do it on this subject; but I must go on 
to say, that the soul of a man, and that of a woman, are 
made very unlike, according to the employments for which 
they are designed. The ladies will please to observe, I say, 
our minds have different, not superior, qualities to theirs. . 
The virtues have respectively a masculine and a feminine 
cast. What we call in men wisdom, is in women pru- 
dence. It is a partiality to call one greater than the other. 
A prudent woman is in the same class of honour as a wise 
man, and the scandals in the way of both are equally dan- 
gerous. But to make this state any thing but a burden, 
and not hang a weight upon our very beings, it is proper 
each of the couple should frequently remember, that there 
are many things which grow out of their very natures that 
are pardonable, nay, becoming, when considered as such, 
but, without that reflection, must give the quickest pain 
and vexation. To manage well a great family, is as, wor- 
thy an instance of capacity, as to execute a great employ- 
ment: and for the generality, as women perform the con- 
siderable part of their duties, as well as men do theirs; 
so in their common behaviour, females of ordinary genius 
are not more trivial than the common rate of men; and, 
in my opinion, the playing of a fan is every whit as good 
an entertainment as the beating of a snuff;hox. 

But, however I have rambled i in this libertine manner of 
writing by way of Essay, I now sat down with an inten- 
tion to represent to my readers how pernicious, how sud- 
den, and how fatal surprises cf passion are to the mind of 
man; and that in the more intimate commerces of life 
they are more liable to arisc, even in our most sedate and 
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indolent hours. Occurrences of this kind. have had very 
terrible effects; agd when one reflects upon them, we 
cannot but tremble to consider, what we are capable of 
being wrought up to, against all the ties of nature, love, 
honour, reason, and ‘religion, though the man who breaks 
through them all, had, an hour before he did so, a lively 
and virtuous sense of their dictates. When unhappy 
catastrophes make up part of the history of princes and 
persons who act in high spheres, or are represented in the 
moving language and well-wrought scenes of tragedians, 
they do not fail of striking us with terror; but then they 
affect us only in a transient manner, and pass through 
our imaginations as incidents in which our fortunes are 
too humble to be concerned, or which writers form for 
the ostentation of their own force ; or, at most, as things 
fit rather to exercise the powers of our minds, than to 
create new habits in them. Instead of such high passages, 
I was thinking it would be of great use, if any body could 
hit it, to lay before the world sych adventures as befall 
53 not exalted above the common level.. This, me- 
hought, would better prevail upon the ordinary race of 
men; who are so prepossessed with outward appearanees, 
that they mistake fortune for nature, and believe nothing 
ean relate to them, that does not happen to such as live 
and look Hke themselves. 

The unhappy end of a gentleman, whose story an ac- 
quaintance of mine was just now telling me, would be 
very proper for this end, if it could be related with all the 
circumstances as I heard it this evening; for it touched 
me so much, that I cannot forbear entering upon it. 

Mr. Eustace, a young gentleman of a good estate near 
Dubiin en Iretand, v married a lady of youth, beauty, and 
modesty, and lived with her, in general, with much ease 
and tranquillity ; ; but was in his secret temper impatient 
of rebuke. She was apt to fall into little sallies of passion; 

- yet as suddenly recalled by her own reflection on her fault, 
and the consideration of her husband's temper. It hap- 
pened, as he, bis wife, and ber sister, were at supper to- 

An expression particularly reprobated by Dean Swiſt. 
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gether about two months ago, that, in the midst of a care- 
less and familiar conversation, the sisters fell into a little 
warmth and contradiction. He, who was one of that sort 
of men who are never unconcerned at what passes before 
them, fell into an outrageous passion on the side of the 
sister. The person about whom they disputed was so 
near, that they were under no restraint from running into 
vain repetitions of past heats: on which occasion all the 
ageravations of anger and distaste boiled up, and were 
repeated with the bitterness of exasperated lovers. The 
‘wife, observing her husband extremely moved, began to 
turn it off, and rally him for interposing between two 
people, who from their infancy had been angry and pleased 
with each other every half hour. But it descended deeper 
into his thoughts, and they broke up with a sullen silence. 
The wife immediately retired to her chamber, whither her 
husband soon after followed. When they were in bed, he 
‘soon dissembled a sleep; and she, pleased that his thoughts 
were composed, fell into a real one. Their apartment 
was very distant from the rest of their family, in a lonely 
country-house. He now saw his opportunity, and, with 
a dagger he had brought to bed with him, stabbed his 
wife in the side. She awaked in the highest terror; but 
immediately imagining it was a blow designed for her 
husband by ruffians, began to grasp him, and strove to 
awake and rouse him to defend himself. He still pre- 
tended himself sleeping, and gave her a second wound. 
She now drew open the curtain, and, by the help of 
moon-light, saw bis hand lifted up to stab her. The horror 
disarmed her from further struggling; and he, enraged 
anew at being discovered, fixed his poniard in her bosom. 
As soon as he believed he had despatched her, he at- 
tempted to escape out of the window: but she, still alive, 
called to him not to hurt himself; for she might live. He 
was so stung with the insupportable reflection upon her 
goodness, and his own villany, that he jumped to the bed, 
and wounded her all over with as much rage as if every 
blow was provoked by new aggravations. In this fury of 
mind he fied away. His wife had still strength to go to 
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her sister's apartment, and give an account of this won- 
derful tragedy ; but died the next day. Some weeks after, 
an officer of justice, in attempting to seize. the criminal, 
fired upon him, as did the criminal upon the officer. Both 
their balls took place, and both immediately expired.“ 
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No. 173.] Thursday, May 18, 17 10. 
Sapientia prima est 
Stulutia caruisse. Hor. 1 Ep. i. 41. 


Wen free from folly, we to wisdom rise. Francis. 


Sheer-lane, May 17. 

“WHEN I first began to learn to push,*® this last winter, 
my master had a great deal of work upon bis hands to 
make me unlearn the postures and ‘motions which I had 
got, by having in my younger years practised back-sword, 

with a little eye to the single faichion. Knock down, was 
the word in the civil wars; and we generally added to 
this skill the knowledge of the Cornish hug, as well as 
the grapple, to play with band and foot. By this means, 
I was for defending my head when the French gentleman 
was making a full pass at my bosom; insomuch, that he 
‘told me I was fairly killed seven times in one morning, 
without having done my master any other mischief than 
one knock on the pate. This was a great misfortune to 
me; and I believe I may say, without vanity, Iam the 
first who ever pushed so erroneously, and yet conquered 
the prejudice of education so well, as to make my passes 
so clear, and recover hand and foot with that agility as I 
do at this day. The truth of it is, the first rudiments of 
education are given very indiscreetly by most parents, as 
much with relation to the more important concerns of 
the mind, as in the gestures of the body. Whatever 
children are designed for, and whatever prospects the 
fortune or interest of their parents may give them in their 


* See Tatler, 164. 
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future lives, they are all promiscuously instructed the 
same way; and Horace and Virgil must be thumbed by a 
boy, as well before he goes to an apprenticeship, as to the 
university. This ridiculous way of treating the under- 
aged of this island has very often raised both my spleen 
and mirth, but I think never both at once so much as 
to-day. A good mother of our neighbourhood made me 
a visit with her son and heir; a lad somewhat above five 
feet, and wants but little of the height and strength of a 
good musketeer in any regiment in the service. Her busi- 
ness was to desire I would examine him; for be was far 
gone in a book, the first letters of which she often saw 
in my papers. The youth produced it, and I found it 
was my friend Horace. It was very easy to turn to the’ 
place the boy was learning in, which was the fifth ode 
of the first book, to Pyrrha. I read it over aloud, as well 
because I am always delighted when I turn to the beautiful 
parts of that author, as also to gain time for considering 
a little how to keep up the mother’s pleasure in her 
child, which I thought barbarity to mterrupt. In the first 
place I asked bim, Who this same Pyrrha was?’ He an- 
swered very readily, ‘ She was the wife of Pyrrhus, one 
of Alexander's captains.’ I lifted up my hands. The mo- 
ther courtsies—* Nay,’ says she, ‘I knew you would stand 
in admiration—I assure you,’ continued she, for all he 
looks so tall, he is but very young. Pray ask him some 
more; never spare bim.“ With that I took the liberty to 
ask him, what was the character of this A 2” 
He read the three first verses ; 


‘Quis malta gracilis te puer in rosa 
’ Perfrisus fiquidis arget odoribus 
Gratd, Pyrrba, sab antro? * Hor. 1 Od. v. 1. 


And very ‘gravely told me, she lived at the sign of The 
Rose in a cellar. I took care to be very much astonished 
at the lad’s improvements; but withal advised her, as 
Tell me, Pyrrha, tell me truth, 
ho is now the bapless youth, 


Doom’d to wear thy eaptive chain, 
Whilst he snes, bat sues in van? 
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soon as possible, to take him from school, for he could 
learn no more there. This very silly dialogue was a lively 
image of the impertinent method used in breeding boys 
without genius or spirit to the reading things for which 
their heads were never framed. But this is the natural 
effect of a certain yanity in the minds of parents; who 
ase wonderfully delighted with the thought of breeding 
their children to accomplishments, which they believe 
nothing, but want of the same care in their own fathers, 
prevented them from being masters uf. Thus it is, that 
the part of life most fit for improvement is generally em- 
ployed in a method against the bent of nature; and a lad 
of such parts as are fit for an occupation, where there can 
be no calls out of the beaten path, is two or three years 
of his time wholly taken up in knowing, how well Ovid's 
mistress became such a dress; how such a nymph for her 
eruelty was changed into such an animal; and how it is 
made generous in Aineas to put Turnis to death: gallan- 
tries that can no more come within the occurrences of 
_ the lives of ordinary men, than they can be relished by 
their imaginations. However, still the humour goes on 
from one generation to another; aud the pastry-cook 
bere in the lane, the other night, told me, he would 
not yet take away his son from his learning; but has 
resolved, as soon as he had a little smattering in the 
Greek, to put bim apprentice to a soap-boiler.’ These 
wrong beginnings determine our success in the world; 
and when our thoughts are originally falsely biassed, their 
agility and force do but carry us the further out of our 
way, in proportion to our speed. But we are half way 
our journey, when we have got into the right road. If all 
eur days were usefully employed, and we, did not set out 
impertinently, we should not have so many grotesque pro- 
fessors in all the arts of life; but every man would be in 
a proper and becoming method of distinguishing or enter- 
taining himself, suitably to what nature designed him. 
As they go on now, our parents do not only force us upon 
what is against our talents, but our teachers are alse as 
injudieious in what they put us to learn. I have hardly 
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ever since suffered so much by the charms of any beauty, 
as I did before I bad a sense of passion, for not apprehend- 
ing that the smile of Lalage was what pleased Horace; 
and ‘I verily believe, the stripes I suffered about Digito 
mulè pertinact has given me that irreconcileable aversion, 
which I shall carry to my grave, against coquettes. . 
As for the elegant writer of whom [ am talking, his ex- 
cellences are to be observed as they relate to the different 
concerns of his life; and he is always to be looked upon 
| @8.a-lover, a courtier: or a man of wit. His admirable 
Odes have numberless instances of bis merit in each of 
these characters. His Epistles and Satires are full of pro. 
per notices for the conduct of life in a court; and what 
we call goed - breeding, is most agreeably intermixed with 
his morality. His addresses to the persons who favoured 
him, are so inimitably engaging, that Augustus complained 
of him for so seldom writing to him, and asked him, 
‘ whether he was afraid posterity should read their names 
together 2”. Now, for the generality of men to spend much 
time in such writings is as pleasant a folly as any he ridi- 
ecules. Whatever the crowd of scholars may pretend, if 
their way of life, or their own imaginations, do not Jead 
them to a taste of him, they may read, nay write, fifty 
volumes upon him, and be just as they were when they 
began. I remember to have heard a great painter say, 
There are certain faces for certain painters, as well as 
certain subjects for certain poets.’ This is as true in the 
choice of studies; and no one will ever relish an author 
thoroughly well, who would not have been fit company 
for that author, had they lived at the same time. All 
others are mechanics in learning, and take the sentiments 
of writers like waiting-servants, who report what passed at 
their master’s table; but debase every thought and expres- 
sion, for want of the air with which they were uttered. 
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Quem mala stultitia, ant quæcunque inscitia veri, 
Cecum agit, insanum Chrysippi Porticas, etgrex 
Hor. 2 Sat. il. 48. 


Autumat. 
‘Whom vicious passions, or whom W blind, 
Are by the stoics held of madding kind. a Francis. 


. From my own Apartment, May 19. 


Tux learned Scotus, to distinguish the race of mankind, 
gives every individual of that species what he calls a Seit, 
something peculiar to himself, which makes him different 
from all other persons in the world. This particularity 
renders him either venerable or ridiculous, according as 
he uses his talents, which always grow out into faults, 
or improve into virtues. In the office I have undertaken, 
you are to observe, that I have hitherto presented only 
the more insignificant and lazy part of mankind under 
the denomination of dead men, together with the degrees 
towards non-existence, in which others can neither be said 
to live or be defunct ; but are only animals merely dressed 
up like men, and differ from each other but as flies do, 
by a little colouring or fluttering of their wings. Now 
as our discourses heretofore have chiefly regarded the in- 
dolent part of the species, it remains that we do justice 
_ also upon the impertinently active and enterprising. Such 
as these I shall take particular care to place in.safe cus- 
tody, and have used all possible diligence to run up my 
. edifice in Moor-fields for that service. 
We, who are adepts in astrology, can impute it to se- 
veral causes in the planets, that this quarter of our great 
city is the region of such persons as either never had, or 
have lost the use of reason. It has indeed been, time out 
of mind, the reception of fools as well as madmen. The 
care and information of the former I assign to other learned 
men, who have for that end taken up their habitation in 
those parts; as, among others, to the famous Dr. Trotter, 
and my ingenious friend Dr. Langham. These oraculous 
proficients are day and night employed in deep searches, 
E2 
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for the direction of such as run astray after their lost 
goods: but at present they are more particularly serviee- 
able to their country, in foretelling the fate of such as 
have chances in the public lottery. Dr. Langham shews 
a peculiar generosity on this occasion, taking only one 
half-crown for a prediction, eighteen-pence of which to 
be paid out of the prizes; which method the doctor is 
willing to comply with in favour of every adventurer in 
the whole lottery. Leaving therefore the whale generation 
of. such enquirers to such Literati as 1 have now men- 
tioned, we are to ‘proceed towards peopling gur Water 
which we have erected with the ; greatest cost and gare 
imaginable. 

It is necessary in this place to premise, that the supe- 
riority and force of mind which is borp with men of great 
genias, and which, when it falls in with a noble imagi- 
nation, is called poetical fury, does not come under my 
consideration; but the pretence to such an impulse, with- 
‘out natural, warmth, shall be allowed a fit object of this 
charity ; and all the volumes, written by such hands, shall 
be from time to time placed in proper order upon the rajls 
of the unhoused booksellers within the district of the col- 
lege, who have long inhabited this quarter,* in the same 
manner as they are already disposed, soon after the pub- 
lication. I promise myself from these writings my best 
opiates for those patients, whose high imaginations and 
hot spirits have awaked them into distraction. Their 
boiling tempers are not to be wrought upon by my gruels 
and juleps, but must ever be employed, or appear to be 
so; or their recovery will be. imapracticable. I shall 
therefore make use of such poets as preserve so constant 
a mediocrity, : as never to elevate the mind into joy, or de- 
press it into, sadness, yet, at the same time, keep the 
faculties of the readers in suspense, though they introduce 
uo ideas of their own. By this means, a.disordered mind, 
‘like a broken limb, will recover its strength by the sole 
benefit of being out of use, and lying without motion. 


. «The walls of Bedlam were at that time almost wholly covered by the 
dealers in old books. 
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But, as reading i is not an entertainment that can take up 
the full time of my patients, I have now in pension a pro- 
portionable number of story-tellers, who are by turns to 
walk about the galleries of the house, and, by their nar- 
rations, second the labours of my pretty good poets. There 
are among these story-tellers, some that have so earnest 
countenances, and weighty brows, that they will draw a 
madman, even when his fit is just coming on, into a 
whisper; and by the force of shrugs, nods, and busy ges- 
tures, make him stand amazed so long, as that we have 
‘time to give bim his broth without danger. 
N But, as fortune has the,possession of men’s minds, a 
physician may cure ‘all the sick people of ordinary degree 
in the Whole town, and never come into reputation. I 
‘shall therefore begin with persons of condition; and the 
firat I shall undertake shall be the lady Fidget, the general 
te ang Will Valuble, the fine talker. These persons 
a pe Airit Jocked up, for the peace a of, all whom the one 
all whom the other talks to. 

2 passion that first touched the brain of both these 
persons; was envy; which has: had such wonderous effects, 
thet to this, lady Fidget owes that she is so courteous; to 

Will Veluble that he. is eloquent. Fidget has a rest- 
‘es torment, in, hearing of any one’s prosperity z and ean- 
‘Bot, know any quiet until she visite her, and is eye-witness 
of something that lessens it. Thus her. liſe is a continual 
search after what does not concern her; and her compa- 
gions speak kindly even of the absent ‘and the unfortu- 
nate, to teaze her. She eas the first that visited Flavia 
after the small-pox, and has never sen her since because 
she is not altered. Call a young woman: handtome in her 
company, and she tells you, it is pity she has no for- 
tone; say she is rich, and she is as sorry that she is silly. 
With all this ill-nature, Fidget is herself young, rich, and 
bandsome; but loses the pleasure of all those qualities, 
because she has them in common with others. 
To make up her misery, she is well bred ; she hears com- 
mendations until she is ready to faint for want of venting 
herself in contradictions. This madness is not expressed 
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by the voice; but is uttered in the eyes and features: 
its first symptom is, upon beholding an agreeable object, 
a sudden approbation immediately checked with dislike. 

This lady I shall take the liberty to conduct into a bed 
of straw and darkness; and have some hopes, that, after 
long absence from the light, the pleasure of seeing at all, 
may reconcile her tu what she shall see, though it proves 
to be never so agreeable. 

My physical remarks on the distraction of envy in other 
persons, and particularly in Will Voluble, is interrupted 
by a visit from Mr. Kidney, s with advices which will bring 

matter of new disturbance to many possessed with this 
sort of disorder, which I shall publish to bring out the 
symptoms more kindly, and lay the distemper more open 
tu my view. 


St. James's Onffee-house, May 19. 
This evening a mail from Holland N the follow- 
ing advices: 


From the Camp before Douay, May 26, N. S. 

on tbe twenty-third the French assembled their army, 
and encamped with their right near Bouchain, and their 
left near Crevecœur. Upon this motion of theenemy, 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene made a move- 
ment with their army on the twenty-fourth, and en- 
-camped from Arlieux to Vitry and Isez Esquerchien, where 
they are so advantageously posted, that they not only cover 
the siege, secure our convoys of provisions, forage, and 
‘ammunition, from Lisle and Tournay, and the canals and 
dikes we have made to turn the water of the Scarp and 
La Cense to Bouchain; but are in readiness, by marching 
from the right, to possess themselves of the field of battle 
marked out betwixt Vitry and Montigny, or from the left 
to gain the lines of circumvallation betwixt Fierin and 
Dechy; so.that whatever way the enemy shall approach 
to attack us, whether by the plains of Lens, or by Bou- 


* A waiter at that time in St. James’s Coffee-bouse, frequently men- 
toned in these papers. See Tatler, Numbers 1. 10. 96, &c 
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cham ‘and Valenciennes, we have but a very small move- 
‘ment to make, to possess ourselves of the ground on which 
it will be most advantageous to receive them. The enemy 
marched this morning from their left, and are encamped 
with their right at Oisy, and their left toward Arras, and, 
‘according to our advices, will pass the Scarp to-morrow, 
und enter on the plains of Lens, though several regiments 
of horse, the German and Liege troops, which are destined 
to compose part of their army, have not yet joined them. 
If they pass the Scarp, we shall do the like at the same 
time, to possess ourselves with all possible advantage of 
the field of battle; but if they continue where they are, 
we shall not remove, because, in our present station, we 
sufficiently cover from all insults both our siege and con 
voys. 
(Monsieur ¥ Villars cannot yet go without crutches, and it 
is believed will have ‘much difficulty to ride. He and the 
duke of Berwick are to command the French army, the 
rest of the marshals being only to assist in council, 
Last night we entirely perfected four bridges over the 
Avant Fossé at both attacks; and our saps are so far ad- 
‘vanced, that in three or four days, batteries will be raised 
on the Glacis, to batter in breach both the outworks and 
ramparts of the town. 


Letters from the Hague of the twenty-seventh, N. S. 
say, TLat the deputies of the states of Holland, who set 
out for Gertruydenburg on the twenty-third, to renew the 
conferences with the French ministers, returned on the 
‘twenty-sixth, and had communicated to the states-general 
the new overtures that were made on the part of France, 
which, it is believed, if they are in e may produce 
a general treaty. 
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From my own Apartment, May 22. 
I the distribution of the apartments in the New- 
Bedlam, proper regard is had to the different sexes, and 
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the ‘lodgings accommodated accordingly. Among other 
necessaries, as I have thought fit to appoint story-tellers 
to soothe the men, so I have allowed tale-bearers to in- 
dulge the intervals of my female patients. But, before 
I enter upon disposing of the main of the great body that 
wants my assistance, it is necessary to consider the human 
race abstracted from all other distinctions and considera- 
‘tions except that of sex. This will lead us to 9 neayer 
view of their excellences and imperfections, which are to 
be accounted, the one or the other, as they are suitable 
to the design for which the person so defective or a- 
plished came into the world, 

To make this enquiry aright, we must speak of the lie 
of people of condition; and the proportionable applioa- 
‘tions to those below them will be easily made, so as to 

ue the whole species by the same rule. We will begin 
with the woman, and bebold ber as a virgin in her father’s 

ouse. This state of her life is infinitely more delightful 
n that of her brother at the same age. While she is 
entertained with learning melodious airs at her spinnet, 
is led rpund a room in the most complaisant manner to a 
fiddle, or is entertained with applauses of her beauty and 
perfection in the ordinary conversation she meets with; 

e young man is under the dictates of a rigid school- 
master or instructor, contradicted in every word he speaks, 
and curbed in all the inclinations he discovers. Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth is the object of desire and admiration, looked upon 
with delight, courted with all the powers of eloquence and 
address, approached with a certain worship, and defended 
with a certain loyalty. This is her case as to the world. 
In her domestic character, she is the companion, the 
friend, and confidant of her mother, and the object of a 
pleasure, something like the love between angels, to her 
fathar.. Her youth, her beauty, her air, are by him looked 
upon with an ineffable transport beyond any other j joy in 
this life, with as much purity as can be met with in the 
next. 

Her brother William, at the same years, is but in 
the rudiments of those acquisitions which must gain him 
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esteem in the world. His heart beats for applause among 
men; yet he is fearful of every step towards it. If he 
roposes to himself to make a figure in the world, his 
youth is damped with a prospect of difficulties, dangers, 
and dishdénours; and an opposition iti all generous at- 
tempts, Whether they ri atl his love or his ambition. 

In the ‘next stage of life, she has little else to do, but 
(what she is accémplished for by the mere gifts of nature) 
to appear lovely and agreeable to her husband, tender to 
her children, and affable to her servants. But a man, 
when he enters into this way, is but in the first scene, far 
from the accomplishment of his design. He is now in ali 
things to act for others às well as himself. He is to have 
industry and frugality in his private affairs, and integrity 
and address in public. To these qualities, he must add 
a courage and resolution to support his other abilities, lest 
be be interrupted in the prosecution of his just endea- 
vours, in which the honour dnd interest of his posterity 
are as much concerned as his own personal welfare. 

This little sketch ‘may, in some measure, give an idea 
of the different parts which the sexes have to act, and the 
advantageous as well as inconvenient terms on which they 
are to enter upon their several parts of life. This may 
also be some rule to us in the examination of their con- 
duct. In short, I shalt take it for a maxim, that a woman 
who resigns the purpose of being pleasing, and the man 
who gives up the thoughts of being wise, do equally quit 
their claim to the true causes of living; and are to be 
allowed the diet and discipline of my charitable structure, 
to reduce them to reason. eo 

On the other side, the woman who hopes to please by 
methods which should make her odious, and the man who 
would be thought wise by a behaviour that renders bim 
ridiculous, are to be taken into custody for their false 
industry as justly as they ought for their negligence. 


N. B. Mr. Bickerstaff is taken extremely ill with the 
toothach, and cannot proceed in this diseourse. 
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St. James's Coffee-house, May 22. 


Advices from Flanders of the thirtieth instant, N. S. 
say, That the duke of Marlborough, having intelligence of 
the.enemy’s passing the Scarp on the twenty-ninth in the 
evening, and their march towards the plains of Lens, had 
put the confederate army in motion, which was advancing 
towards the camp on the north side of that river, between 
Vitry and Henin-Leitard. The confederates, since the 
approach of the enemy, have added several new redoubts 
to their camp, and drawn the cannon out of the lines of 
circumvallation in a readiness for the batteries. 

It is not believed, notwithstanding these appearances, 
that the enemy will hazard a battle for the relief of Douay ; 
the siege of which place is carried on with all the success 
that can be expected, considering the difficulties they meet 
with, occasioned by the inundations. On the twenty- 
eighth at night we made a lodgment on the salient angle 
of the glacis of the seeond counterscarp, and our ap- 
proaches are so far advanced, that it is believed the town 
will be obliged to surrender before the eighth of the next 
month. 
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Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. Juv. Sat. x. 369 


Whoe’er takes Prudence for his guard and guide, 
Engages ev’ry guardian beside, 


From my own Apartment, May 23. 


THis evening, after a little ease from the raging pain 
caused by so small an organ as an aching tvoth (under 
which I have behaved myself so ill as to have broke two 
pipes and my spectacles) I began to reflect with admira- 
tion on those heroic spirits, which in the conduct of their 
lives seem to live so much above the condition of our 
make, as not only under the agonies of pain to forbear 
any intemperate word or gesture, but also in their ge- 
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neral and ordinary behaviour, to resist the impulses of 
their very blood and constitution. This watch over a 
man’s self, and the command of his temper, I take to be 
the greatest of human perfections, and is the effect of a 
strong and resolute mind. It is not only the most ex- 
pedient practice for carrying on our own designs; but is 
also very deservedly the most amiable quality in the sight 
of others. It is a winning deference to mankind, which 
creates an immediate imitation of itself wherever it ap- 
‘pears ; and prevails upon all who have to do with a per- 
son endued with it, either through shame or emulation. 
I do not know how to express this habit of mind, except 
you will let me call it Equanimity. It is a virtue which 
is necessary at every hour, in every place, and in all con- 
versations ; and it is the effect of a regular and exact 
prudence, He that will look back upon all the acquaint- 
ances he bas had in a whole life, will find, he has seen 
more men capable of the greatest employments and per- 
formances, than such as could, in the general bent of 
their carriage, act otherwise than according to their own 
complexion and humour. But the indulgence of ourselves, 
in wholly giving way to our natural propensity, is so un- 
just and improper a licence, that when people take it up, 
there is but very little difference, with relation to their 
friends and families, whether they are good or ill-natured 
men: for he that errs by being wrought upon by what 
we call the sweetness of his temper, is as guilty as he that 
offends through the perverseness of it. 

It is not therefore to be regarded what men are in 
themselves, but what they are in their actions. Eucrates 
is the best-natured of all men; but that natural softness 
has effects quite contrary to itself; and, for want of due 
bounds to his benevolence, while he has a will to bea 
friend to all, he has the power of being such to none. His 
constant inclination to please, makes him never fail of 
doing so; though, without being capable of falsehood, he 
is a friend only to those who are present; for the same 
humour which makes him the best companion, renders 
him the worst correspondent. It is a melancholy thing 

Vor. III. 
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to consider, that the most engaging sort of men in con- 
versation, are frequently the most tyrannical in power, 
and the least to be depended upon ih friendship. It is 
certain this is not to be imputed to thelr own disposition: 

but he that is to be led by others, has only good luck iF 
he is not the worst, though in himself the best man liv-’ 
ing. For this reason, we are no more wholly to indulge’ 
our good than out ill dispositions. I remember à ratty 


old cit one day speaking of 'h wel- natured youtig fellow, ’ 


who get up with a good Stoeł in Lombard-street; I wili,”: 
says be, lay no more money in his hinds; for he never 
denied me any thing.’ This was a very Base, but with 


bim a prudential, reason for breaking off conmetce; ard 


this acquaintance of mine earried this way of zudg fg 86 
far, that he has often told me Re Hever Ghréd to deal 


with a man he liked ; for that our affections must fever 


enter into our business.’ 

When we look round us in this populous city, and en- 
aider how credit and esteem are lodged, you find men 
have a great Share of the former, without the least por- 
tion of the latter. He who knows himself for a beast of 
prey, looks apon others in the same light; and we are sv. 
apt to judge of others by ourselves, that the man who 
bas no mercy, is as careful as possible never to want it. 
Hence it is, that in many instances men gain credit by 
the very contrary methods by which they do esteem ; for 
wary traders think every affection of the mind a key to 
their cash. 

But what led me into this distourse, was my impatietice 
of pain; and I have, to my great disgrace, seen an in- 
stance.of the contrary earriage in so high a degreé, that 
I am out of countenance that J ever read Seneca. When 
I look upon the conduct of others in sueh occurrénces, 
as well as behold their equanimity in the general tenor of 
their life, it very mach abates the self-love, which is sel- 
dom well governed by any sort of men, and least of all 
by us authors. 

The fortitude of a man, who brings his wil] to the obe- 
dience of his reason, is conspicuous, and carries with it a 


—— 
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dignity in the lowest state imaginable. Poor Martius, who 
now lies languishing in the most violent fever, discovers 
in the faintest moments of his distemper such 3 greatness 
of mind, that a perfect stranger, who should now behold 
him, would indeed see an object of pity, but at the same 
time, that it was Jately an abject of veneration. His gal- 
lant spirit resigns, but resigns with an air that speaks a 
resolution which could yield to nothing but fate itself. 
This is conquest in the philosophie sense; but the empire 
over ourselves is, methinks, no less laudable in common 
life, where the whole tenor of a man’s carriage is in sub- 
servience to his own reason, and in conformity both to 
the good sense and inclination of other men. 
2 Aristeeus is, in my opinion, a perfect master of bimself 
in all circumstances. He hay all the spirit that man can 
have; and yet is as regular in bis behaviour as a mere 
machine. He is sensjble of every. passion, but ruffled by 
none. In conversation he frequently seems to be less 
knowing to be more obliging, and chooses to be on a level 
with others rather than oppress with the superiority of 
his genius. In friendsbip, he is kind without profession. 
In business, expeditious without ostentation. With the 
greatest softness and benevolence imaginable, he is im- 
partial in spite of all importynity, even that of his own 
good-nature. He is ever clear in hig judgment; but, in 
complaisance to his company, speaks with doubt; and 
never shows confidence in argument but to support the 
sense of another. Were such an equality of mind the 
general endeavour of all men, how sweet would be the 
pleasures of conversation? He that is loud would then 
understand, that we ought to call a constable; and know, 
that spoiling good company is the most heinous way of 
breaking the peace. We should then be relieved from 
those zealots in society, who take upon them to be angry 
for all the company, and quarrel with the waiters to show 
they have no respect for any body else in the reom. To 
* Steele, with a delicacy dictated by genuine friendship, seems to have 


taken the opportunity of Addison’s absence from Eee to treat the 
public with this fine picture of him. 
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be in a rage before you, is, in a kind, being angry with 
you. You may as well stand naked before company, as 

to use such familiarities ; and to be careless of what you 
ay is the most clownish way of being undressed. 


Sheer-lane, May 24. 


When I came home this evening, I found the following 
letters; and because I think one a very good answer to 
the other, as well as that it is the affair of a young pale 
it must be immediately dismissed. 


SIR, 

J have a good fortune, sail paternal and partly ac- 
quired. My younger years 1 spent in business; but, age 
coming on, and having no more children than one daugh- 
ter, I resolved to be a slave no longer: and accordingly, 
I have disposed of my effects, placed my money in the 
funds, bought a pretty seat in a pleasant country, am 
; making a garden, and have set up a pack of little beagles. 

I live in the midst of a good many well-bred neighbours, 
and several well-tempered clergymen. Against a rainy 
day, I have a little library; and against the gout in my 
stomach, a little good claret. With all this Jam the 
miserablest man in the world; not that I have lost the 
relish of any of these pleasures, but am distracted with 
such a multiplicity of entertaining objects, that I am lost 
in the variety. J am in such a hurry of idleness, that I 
do not know with what diversion to begin. Therefore, 
sir, I must beg the favour of you, when your more weighty 
‘affairs will permit, to put me in some method of doing 
nothing ; for I find Pliny makes a great difference betwixt 
nihil agere and agere nihil; and I fancy, if you would 
explain him, you would do a very great kindness to many 
in Great Britain, as well as to your humble servant, 
“JB? 
«SIR, | 
The inclosed is written by my father in one of his plea- 
sant humours. He bids me seal it up, and send you a 
word ortwo from myself; which he would not desire to 
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see until he hears of it from you. Desire him, before he 
begins his method of doing nothing, to leave nothing to 
. = is to say, let him marry off his daughter. 
I am your gentle reader, 
i 68. B. 


6——(k „29 %.ů•8 n., „%%% 
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—Malé si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus. 
Hor. 1 Sat. ii. 20. 


He spurns the flatterer, and his saucy praise. ‘Francis. 


_Sheer-lane, May 26. 


: Tun ingenious Mr. Penkethman, the comedian, has 
lately left here a paper or ticket, to which is affixed a 
small silver medal, which is to entitle the bearer to see 
one- and-twenty plays at his theatre for a guinea. Green- 
wich is the place where, it seems, he has erected his 
house; and his time of action is to be so contrived, that 
_it is to fall in with going and returning with the tide. 
Besides that, the bearer of this ticket may carry down 
with him a particular set of company to the play, striking 
_ off for each person so introduced one of bis twenty-one 
times of admittance. In this warrant of his, he has made 
me a high compliment in a facetious distich, by way of 
dedication of his endeavours, and desires I would recom- 
mend them to the world. I must needs say, I bave not 
for some time seen a properer choice than he has made of 
a patron. Who more fit to publish his work than a 
, Movelist ? who to recommend it than a censor? This 
honour done me, has made me turn my thoughts upon 
the nature of dedications in general, and the abuse of 
that custom, as well by a long practice of my predecessors, 

as the continued folly of my contemporary authors. 
lz ancient times, it was the custom to address their 
‘ works to some persons eminent for their merit to man- 
kind, or particular patronage of the writers themselves, 

or knowledge in the matter of which they treated. Under 
F 2 
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these regards, it was a memorable honour to both par- 
ties, and a very agreeable record of their commerce with 
each other. These applications were never stuffed with 
impertinent praises, but were the native product of their 
esteem ; which was implicitly received, or generally known 
to be due to the patron of the work: but vain flourishes 
came inte the world, with other barbarous embellish- 
ments; and the enumeration of titles and great actions, 
in the patrons themselves, or their sires, are as foreign to 
the matter in hand, as the ornaments are in a Gothic 
building. This is clapping together persons which have 
no manner of alliatice; and can for that reason have no 
other effect than making botb parties justly ridiculous. 
What pretence is there in nature for me to write to a 
great man, and tell hie, My lerd, because your grace is 
a duke, your graces · facher before you was an earl, his 
Jordship's father was a baron, and his lerdehip's father both 
a wise and a rich man: I, Isaac Bickerstaff, am obliged, 
‘and eu not possibly forbear addressing to you the fol- 
Sowing treatise.” Though this is the plain exposition of 
all I could possibly say to him with a goed conscience, 
‘yet the silly eustom has so universally prevailed, that 
any lord duke and I mast necessarily be particular friends 
from this time forward; or else I have just room for be- 
ing disobliged, and may turn my pauegyrie into a libel. 
But to carry this affair still more home; were it granted 
that praises in dedications were proper topics, what is it 
that gives a man authority to ‘commend, or what makes 
it a favour to me that he does commend me? It is cer- 
tain, that there is no praise valuable but from the praise- 
‘worthy. Were it otherwise, blame might be as much in 
‘the same hands. Were the good and evil of fame laid 
upon a level among mankind, the judge on the bench and 
‘the criminal at the bar would differ only in their sta- 
tions; and if one’s word is to pass as much as the other's, 
their reputation would be much alike to the jury. Pliny, 
speaking of the death of Martial, expresses himself with 
great gratitude to him, for the honours done bim in the 
‘writings of that author; but he begins it with an account 
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of his character, which only made the applause valuable. 
He indeed in the same epistle says, It is a sign we have 
left off doing things which deserve praise, when we think 
commendation impertinent.’ This is asserted with a just 
regard to the persons whose. goad opinion we wish for; 
otherwise reputation would be valued according to the 
number of voices a man has for it, which are not always 
to be insured on the more yirtuous side, But however 
e pretend to model these nice affairs, true glory will never 
attend any thing but truth; and there is something so 
- peculiar in it, that the very self. same action dane by dif- 
ferent men, cannot merit the same degree of applause. 
The Roman, who was surprised in the enemy’s camp be- 
fore he had aceouaplished his design, and tbrust his. bere 
arm into.a flaming. pile, telling the general, there were 
many as determined as himself, who, againgt sense of dan- 
ger, had conspired bis death, wrought in the very enemy 
an admiration of his fortitude, and a dismission with ap- 
plause, But the condemned slave who represented him 
in the theatre, and consumed his arm in the same man- 
ner, with the same resolution, did not raise in the spec- 
tators a great idea of his virtue, but of him whom he 
imitated in an action no way differing from that of the 
real Seeevola, but in the motive to it. ; 
Thus true glory is inseparable from true merit; and 
whatever you call men, they are no more than what they 
are in themselves; but a romantic sense has crept into 
the minds of the generality, who will ever mistake words 
and appearances for persons and things. «es 
The simplicity of the ancients was as, gonspieuous in 
the address of their writings, as in any other menuments 
they have left behind them, Cesar and Augustus were 
much more high words of respect, when added to occasions 
fit for their characters to appear in, than any appellations 
‘which have ever been since thought of. The latter of these 
great men had a very pleasant way of dealing with appli- 
cations of this kind. When he received pieces of poetry 
_ which he thought had worth in them, he rewarded the 
writer; but where he thuught them empty, he generally 
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returned the compliment made him with some verses of 


his own. 
This latter method I have at present occasion to imitate. 


A female author has dedicated a piece to me, “ wherein 


she would make my name, as she has others, the intro- 
duction of whatever is to follow in her book ; and has 
spoke some panegyrical things which I know not how to 


return, for want of better acquaintance with the lady, 
and consequently being out of a capacity of giving her 
praise or blame ; all therefore that is left for me, accord- 


- ing to the foregoing rules, is to lay the picture of a good 


- and evil woman before her eyes, which are but mere words 


if they do not concerfi her. Now you are to observe, the 
way in a dedication is, to make all the rest of the world 


as little like the person we address to as possible, accord- 


ing to the following epistle. 


= 


a 


‘ MADAM, | 
But M. 


——Memorabile nullum 
Feeminea in pana est. 


9 


Sneer- lane, May 29. 

WuHen we look into the delightful history of the most 
ingenious Don Quixote of la Mancha, and consider the 
exercises and manner of life of that renowned gentleman, 
we cannot but admire the exquisite genius and discern- 
ing spirit of Michael Cervantes ; who has not only painted 


«4 


bis adventurer with great mastery in the conspicuous parts 


of his story, which relate to love and honour; but also 


' intimated in his ordinary life, in his economy and furni- 
ture, the infallible symptoms he gave of his growing 


frenzy, before he declared himself a Knight Errant. His 


a Mrs. D. Manley published at this time one of her scandalous chro- 
nicles, in 8vo. under the title of Memoirs of Europe towards the Close 


of the eighth Century, written by Eginardus, secretary &c. to Charle- 


, Magne, and done into English by the Translator of the New Atalantis.’ 
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hall was furnished with old lances, halberds, and morions ; 
his food, lentils ; his dress, amorous. He slept moderately, 
rose early, and spent his time in hunting. When by 
watchfulness and exercise he was thus qualified for the 
hardships of his intended peregrinations, he bad nothing 
more to do but to fall hard to study ; and before he should 
apply himself to the practical part, get into the methods 
of making love and war by reading books of knighthood. 
As for raising tender passions in him, Cervantes reports, 
that he was wonderfully delighted with a smooth intricate 
sentence; and when they listened at his study-door, they 
could frequently hear him read loud, The reason of the 
unreasonableness, which against my reason is wrought, 
doth so weaken my reason, as with all reason I do justly 
complain of your beauty. Again, he would pause until 
he came to another charming sentence, and, with the 
most pleasing accent imaginable, be loud at a new para- 
graph: The high heavens, which with your divinity, do 
fortify you divinely with the stars, make you deserveress 
of the deserts that your greatness deserves.“ With these 
and other such passages, says my author, the poor gentle- 
man grew distracted, and was breaking his brains day 
and night to understand and unravel their sense. 

As much as the case of this distempered knight is re- 
ceived by all the readers of his history as the most incura- 
ble and ridiculous of all frenzies ; it is very certain, we 
‘have crowds among us far gone in as visible a madness 
‘as his, though they are not observed to be in that condi- 
tion. As great and useful discoveries are sometimes made 
by accidental and small beginnings, I came to the know- 
ledge of the most epidemic ill of this sort, by falling into 
a coffee-huuse, where I saw my friend the upholsterer, 
whose crack towards politics I have heretofore mentioned. 
This touch in the brain of the British subject, is as cer- 
tainly owing to the reading of newspapers, as that af the 
Spanish worthy above-mentioned to the reading of works 
of chivalry. My contemporaries, the novelists, have, for 
the better spinning out paragraphs, and working down to 
the end of their columns, a most happy art in saying and 
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unsaying, giving hints of intelligence, and interpretations 
of indifferent actions, to the great disturbance of the 
brains of ordinary readers. This way of going on in the 
words, and making no progress in the sense, is more par- 


ticularly the excellency of my most ingenious and re- 
nowned fellow-labourer, the Postman; and it is to this 


talent in him that I impute the loss of my upbolsterer’s 
intellects. That unfortunate tradesman has, for years 


‘past, been the chief orator in ragged assemblies, and the 


reader in alley coffee-houses. He was yesterday surrounded 
by an audience of that sort, among whom I sat unobserved, 
through the favour of a cloud of tobacco, and saw him 
with the Postman in bis hand, and all the other papers 


saſè under his elbow. He was intermixing remarks, and 


reading the Paris article of May the thirtieth, which says, 
That it is given out that an express arrived this day 
with advice, that the armies were so near in the plain of 
Lens, that they cannonaded each other.’ ‘ Ay, ay, here 
we shall have sport.’ And that it was highly probable 
the next express would bring us an account of an engage- 
ment. ‘ They are welcome, as soon as they please.’ 
“ Though some others say, that the same will be put off 
until the second or third of June, because the marshal 
Villars expects some further reinforcements from Ger- 
many, and other parts, before that time.. What @-pox 
does he put it off for? Does he think our horse is not 
marching up at the same time? But let us see what he 
says further. They hope that Monsieur Albergotti, 
being encouraged by the presence of so great an army, 
will make an extraordinary defence. ‘ Why then, I find, 
Albergotti is one of those that love to have a great many 
on their side. Nay, I will say that for this paper, he 
makes the most natural inferences of any of them all.’ 
The elector of Bavaria, being uneasy to be without any 
command, has desired leave to come to court, to commu- 
nioate a certain project to his majesty. Whatever it 
be, it is said, that prince is suddenly expected; and then 
we shall have a more certain account of his project, if this 
report has any foundation.’ Nay, this paper never im- 
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poses upon us; he goes upoh sure grounds; for he will 
not be positive the elector has a project, or that he will 
come, or if he does come at all; for he doubts, you see, 
whether the report has any foundation.’ 

What makes this the more lamentable is, that this way 
-of writing fails in with the imaginations of the cooler and 
duiter part of her majesty’s subjects. The being kept 
‘up with one line contradicting another; and the whole, 
after many sentences of conjecture, vanishing in a doubt 
whether there is any thing at all in what the person has 
been reading, puts an ordinary bead into a vertigo, which 
his natural del ness would have secured him from. Next 
to the tabours ‘of the Pustimass, the upholsterer took from 
under his elbow honest Icabod Dawks's Letter; and there, 
among other speculations, the historian takes upon him 
to say, That it is discoersed that there will be a battle: 
in Flanders before the armies separaté, and many will 
have it to be to-morrow, the great battle of Ramelies 
being fought on a Whitsunday.’ A gentleman, who was 
a wag in this company, laughed at the expression, and 
said, By Mr. Dawks's favour, I warrant yeu, if we meet 
them on Whitsunday or Monday we shall not stand upon 
the day with them, whether it be before or after the holi- 
days. An admirer of this gentleman stood up, and told 
a neighbour at a distant ‘table the conceit ; ‘at which in- 
deed we were all very merry. These reftections, in the 
writers of the transactions of the times, seize the ‘noddles 
of such as were not born to have thoughts of their own, 
and ‘consequently lay a weight upon every thing which 
they read in print. But Mr. Dawks concludéd his paper 
with a courteous sentenee, which was very well taken und 
applauded by the whole company. We wisb, says he, 
‘all our customers a merry Whitsuntide amd many of 
them.’ Honest Icabod is as extraordinary a mah aé ry 
of our fraternity, and as particular. His style is a dialect 
between the familiarity of talking and writing, and his 
letter such a8 you cannot distinguish whether print or 
manuscript,* which gives us a refreshment of the idea 

o Dawks'’s‘ Letter’ was circulated in MS, 
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from what has been told us from the press by others. 
This wishing a good Tide had its effect upon us, and he 
was commended for his salutation, as showing as well the 
capacity of a bell-man as a historian. My distempered 
old acquaintance read, in the next place, the account of 
the affairs abroad in the Courant: but the matter was 
told so distinctly, that these wanderers thought there was 
no news in it; this paper differing from the rest, as a 
history frem a romance. The. tautology, the contradic- 
tion, the doubts, and wants of confirmations, are what keep 
up imaginary entertainments in empty heads and produce 
neglect of their own affairs, voverty, and bankruptcy, in 
many of the shop-statesmen; but turn the imaginations 
of thuse of a little higher orb into deliriums of dissatis- 
faction, which is seen in a continual fret upon all that 
touches their brains, but more particularly upon any ad- 
vantage obtained by their country, where they are con- 
sidered as lunatics, and therefore tolerated in their ravings. 

What I am now warning the people of is, that the 
newspapers of this island are as pernicious to weak heads 
in England, as ever books of chivalry to Spain ; and there- 
fore shall do all that in me lies, with the utmost care and 
vigilance imaginable, to prevent these growing evils. A 
flaming instance of this malady appeared in my old ac- 
quaintance at this time, who, after he had done reading 
all his papers, ended with a thoughtful air, ‘ If we should 
have a peace, we should then know for certain whether it 
was the king of Sweden that lately came to Dunkirk ?’ 
I whispered. him, and desired him to step aside a little 
with me. When I had opportunity, I decoyed him into 
a coach, in order for his more easy conveyance to Moor- 
fields. The man went very quietly with me; and by that 
time he had brought the Swede from the defeat by the 
ezar to the Boristhenes, we were passing by Will's coffee- 
house, where the man of the house beckoned to us. We 
made a full stop, and could hear from above a very loud 
voice swearing, with some expressions towards treason, 
that the sulject in France was as free as tn England. 
His distemper would not let him reflect, that his own 
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discourse was an argument of the contrary. They told 
him, one would speak with him below. He came imme- 
diately to our coach-side. I whispered him, that I had 
an order to carry him to the Bastile. He immediately 
obeyed with great resignation : for to this sort of lunatic, 
whose brain is touched for the French, the name of a gaol 
in that kingdom has a more agreeable sound, than that 
of a paternal seat in this their own country. It happened 
a little unluckily bringing these lunatics together, for 
they.immediately fell into a debate concerning the great- 
ness of their respective monarchs; one for the king of 
Sweden, the other for the grand monarque of France. 
This gentleman from Will's is now next door to the 
upholsterer, safe in his apartment in my Bedlam, with 
proper medicaments, and the Mercure Gallant to snothe 
his imagination that he is actually in France. If therefore 
he should escape to Covent-garden again, all persons are 
desired to lay hold of him, and deliver him to Mr. Mor- 
phew, my overseer. At the same time, I desire all true 
subjects to forbear discourse with him, any otherwise 
than, when he begins to fight a battle for France, to say, 
Sir, I hope to see you in England.’ 3 
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Oh! quis me gelidis in vallibns Hemi 
Sistat, et ee ramoram protegat ambra ? 

Virg. Georg. ii. 488. 
Some god conduct me to the sacred shades,——— 
Or lift me high to Hemus’ hilly crown! Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, May 31. 
IN this parched season, next to the pleasure of going 
into the country i is that of hearing from it, and partaking 
the joys of it. in description; as in the following letter: 


"© SIR, 
believe you will forgive me, though I write to you a 


very long epistle; since it relates to the satisfaction of a 
Vo“. III. G 
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country life, which I know you would lead, if you could. 
In the first place, I must confess to you, that I am one of 
the most luxurious men living ; and as I am such, I take 
care to make my pleasures lasting, by following none but 
such as are innocent and refined, as well as, in some 
measure, improving. You have in your labours been so 
much concerned to represent the actions and passions of 
mankind, that the whole vegetable world bas almost 
escaped your observation: but sure there are gratifica- 


tions to be drawn from thence, which deserve to be re-. 


commended., For your better information, I wish you 
could visit your old friend in Cornwall. You would be 
pleased to see the many alterations I bave maile about 
my house, and how much I have improved my estate 
without raising the rents of it. 

‘ As the winter engrosses with us near a double portion 
of the year, the three delightful vicissitudes being crowded 
almost within the space of six months, there is nothing 
upon which I have bestowed so much study and expense, 
as in contriving means to soften the severity of it, and, if 
possible, to establish twelve cheerful months about my 
habitation. In order to this, the charges I have been at 
in building and furnishing a green-house will perhaps be 
thought somewhat extravagant by a great many gentle- 
men whose revenues exceed mine. But, when I consider, 
that all men of any life and spirit have their inclinations 
to gratify; and when I compute the sums laid ont by the 
generality of the men of pleasure, in the number of which 
I always rank myself, in riotous eating and drinking, in 
equipage and apparel, upon wenching, gaming, racing, 
and hunting; I find, upon the balance, that the indulg- 
ing of my humour comes at a reasonable rate. 

Since I communicate to you all incidents, serious and 
trifling, even to the death of a batterfly, that fall out 
within the compass of my little empire; you will not, I 
hope, be ill pleased with the draught I now send you of 
my little winter paradise, and with an account of my way 
of amusing myself and others in it. 

‘The younger Pliny, you know, writes a long letter to 
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his friend Gallus, in which he gives him 4 very particular 
plan of the situation, the conveniences, and the agreeable- 
ness of his villa. In my last, you may remember, I pro- 
-mised you something of this kind. Had Pliny lived in a 
northern climate, I doubt not but we should have found a 
very complete crangery among his epistles; and I, pro- 
bably, should have copied his model, instead. of building 
after my own fancy, and you had been referred to him 
for the history of my late exploits in architecture: by 
which means my performances would have made a better 
figure, at least in writing, than they are like to make at 
present, ; 

The area of my green-house is a hundred paces long, 
fifty broad, and the roof thirty feet high. The wall to- 
ward the north is of solid stone. On the south side, 
aud at both the ends, the stone-work rises but three feet 
from the ground; excepting the pilasters, placed at cen- 
venient distances, to strengthen and beautify the build- 
ing. The intermediate spaces are filled up with large 
sashes of the strongest and most trapsparent glass. The 
middle sash, which is wider than any of the other, serves 
for the entrance ; to which you mount by six easy steps, 
and descend on the inside by as many. ‘This bpens and 
shuts with greater ease, keeps the wind out better, and is 
at the same time more uniform than folding-doors. 

In the middle of the roof there runs a ceiling thirty feet 
broad, from one end to the other. This is enlivened by 
u masterly pencil, with all the variety of rural scenes and 
prospects, which he has peopled. with the whole tribe of 
sylvan deities. Their characters and their stories are so 
well expressed, that the whole seems a collection of all 
the most beautiful fables of the ancient poets translated 
into colours. The remaining spaces of the roof, ten feet 
on each side of the ceiling, are of the clearest glass, to 
let in the sky and clouds from above. The building points 
full east and west, so that 1 enjoy the sun while he is 
above the horizon. His rays are improved through the 
glass; and I receive through it what is desirable in a winter 
sky, without the coarse alley of the season, fwhich is a 
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kind of sifting or straining the weather. My greens and 
flowers are as sensible as-I am of this benefit. They 
flourish and look cheerful as in the spring, while their 
fellow-creatures abroad are starved to death. I must 
add, that a moderate expense of fire, over and above the 
contribution I receive from the sun, serves to keep this 
large room in a due temperature; it being sheltered from 
the cold winds by a hill on the north, and a wood on the 
east. ok 

‘The shell, you see, is both agreeable and convenient ; 
and now you shall judge, whether I have laid out the floor 
to advantage. There goes through the whole length of it 
a spacious walk of the finest gravel, made to biud and 
unite so firmly that it seems one continued storie; with 
this advantage, that it is easier to the foot, and better for 
walking, than if it were what it seems to be. At each 


endlof the walk, on the one and on the other side of it, 


lies a square. plot of grass of the finest turf, and brightest 
verdure. What ground remains on both sides, between 
these little smooth fields of green,; is flagged with large 
quarries of white marble ; where the blue veins trace out 
such a variety of irregular windings, through the clear 
surface, that these bright plains seem full of rivulets and 
streaming meanders. This, to my eye, that delights in 
simplicity, is inexpressibly more beautiful than the chec- 
quered floors which are so generally admired by others. 
Upon the right and upon the left, along the gravel walk, 
I have ranged interchangeably the bay, the myrtle, the 
orange, and the lemon trees, intermixed with: painted 
-hollies, silver firs, and pyramids of yew; all so disposed, 
that. every tree receives an additional beauty from its 
situation, besides the harmony that rises from the dis- 
position of the whole. No shade cuts too strongly, or 
breaks in harshly upon the other; but the eye is cheered 
with a mild rather than gorgeous diversity of greens. 
‘The borders of the four grass-plots are garnished with 
pots of flowers. Those delicacies of nature recreate two 
senses at once; and leave such delightful and gentle im- 
„pressions upon the brain, that I cannot help thinking 
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them of equal force with the softest airs of music, toward 
the smoothing of our tempers. In the centre of every 
plot is a statue. The figures I have made choice of are 
a Venus, an Adonis, a Diana, and an Apollo; such ex- 
cellent copies, as to raise the same delight as we should 
draw from the sight of the ancient originals. 
The north wall would have been but 'a tiresome waste 
to the eye, if I had not diversified it with the most lively 
‘ornaments, suitable to the place. To this intent, I have 
- been at the expense to lead, over arches, from a neigh- 
douring hill, a plentiful store of spring-water, which a 
beautiful Naiad, placed, as high as is possible in the cen- 
‘tre of the wall, pours out from an urn: This, by a fall 
of above twenty feet, makes a most delightful cascade 
into a bason, that opens wide within the marble- floor on 
* that side. At- a reasonable distance, on either hand of 
the cascade, the wall is hollowed into two spreading scol- 
: lops, each of whieh receives a couch of green velvet, and 
forms at the same time a canopy over them. Next to 
them come two large aviaries, which are likewise let into 
the stone. These are succeeded by two grottos, set off 
‘swith all the pleasing rudeness of shells, and moss, and 
.eragged stdnes, imitating, in miniature, rocks and preci- 
- pieces, the most dreadful and gigantic works of nature. 
„After the grottos, you have two niches; the one inhabited 
by Ceres, with her sickle and sheaf of wheat; and the 
other by Pomona, who, with a countenance full of good 
cheer, pours a bounteous autumn of fruits out of her horn. 
Lust of all come two colonies of bees, whose. stations lying 
east and west, the one is saluted by the rising, the other 
by the setting sun. These, all of them being placed at 
proportioned intervals, furnish out the whole length of 
the wall; and the spaces that lie between are painted in 
” fresco, by the same hand that has enriched my ceiling. 
Now, sir, you see my whole contrivance to elude the 
rigour of the year, to bring a northern climate nearer the 
sun, and to exempt myself from the common fate of my 
- countrymen. I must detain you a little longer, to tell 
Jou that I never enter this delicious retirement, but my 
G2 
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spirits are revived, and a sweet complacency diffuses itself 
over my whole mind. And how can it be otherwise, with 
a conscience void of offence, where the music of falling 
waters, the symphony of birds, the gentle humming of 
bees, the breath of flowers, the fine imagery of painting 
and sculpture; in a word, the beauties and the charms 
of nature and of art, court all my faculties, refresh the 
fibres of the brain, and smooth every avenue of thought? 
What pleasing meditations, what agreeable wanderings of 
the mind, and what delicious slumbers, have I enjoyed 
here? And when I turn up some masterly waiter to my 
imagination, methinks here his beauties appear in the 
act advantageous light, and the rays-of his genius shoot 
upon me with greater furce aud brightness than ordinary. 
This place likewise keaps the whole family in good ha- 
mour, in a con wherein gloominess of temper prevaila 
universally in this island. My. wife does often touch ber 
lute in one of the grottos, and my daughter sings to it; 
while the ladies with you, amidst all the diversions af the 
town, and in the most affluent fortanes, are fretting and 
cepining beneath a louring sky. for they know not what. 
In this gyeen-heuse we often dine, we drink tea, we dance 
country-dances ; and, whet is the chief pleasure of all, 
we entertain our neighbours in it, and by this means en- 
tribute very much to mend the climate five or six mites 

about us. Slam, 
; oe Four. most humble servant, is 

F. 
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‘Stultitiam patiqntor OP. 
Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 99. 
Their folly pleads the privilege of Waal. 


From my own Apartment, June 2. 


Iuvs neeewed a letter which accuses me of partiatity 
in the administration of the Cersorship; and says, that 
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J have been very free with the lower part of mankind, 
but extremely cautious in representations of matters which 
concern men of cendition. This correspondent takes upon 
him also to say, the upholsterer was not undone by turn- 
ing politician, but became bankrupt by trusting his goods 
to persons of quality; and demands of me, that I should 
do justice upon such as brought poverty and distress upon 
the world below them, while they themselves were sunk 
in pleasures and luxury, supported at the expense of those 
very persons whom. they treated with negligence, as if 
they did not knew whether they dealt with them or not. 
This is a very heavy accusations, both of me, and such as 
the maa aggrieved accuses me of telerating. For this 
reason, I reselved to take this: matter into consideration; 
aad upon very little meditation, could call to my memory 
many instanees which made this complaint far from being 
groundless. The root of this evil dees not always proceed 
from .injuatice in the men of figure, but often from à false 
grandeur which they take upon them in being unac- 
quainted with their own business; not considering. how 
mean a part they act, when their names and characters 
are subjected to the litte arts of their servants and de- 
pendants.: The overseers / af che popr are a people who 
‘have ne great reputation for the discherge of their trust; 
but are mach less ecandalous than the overseers of the 

mech. Ask a young fellow of a great estate, who was that 
odd fellow that spoke to him in a public place? he an- 
wers, © ene that does my business.’ It is, with many, a 
natural eonsequence of being a man of fortune, that they 
are not ‘to understand the disposal of it; dnd they long to 
come to theif estates, only to put themselves under new 
guardianship. Nay, I have known a young fellow, who 
was regufarly bred an attorney, and was a very expert 
one until he had an estate fallen to him. The mement 
what happened, he, who could before prove the next land 
‘he entt his eye upon his own, and was so sharp, that a 
man at Girst’sight would give him a small sum for a general 
veeript, whether he owed ‘him any thing or not; such a 
one, I-say; wave I seen, upon coming to an estate, forget 
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-all his diffidence of mankind, and become the most ma- 


nageable thing breathing. He immediately wanted a 
stirring man to take upon him his affairs, to receive and 
pay, and do every thing which he himself was now too 


fine a gentleman to understand. It is pleasant to con- 
sider, that he who would have got an estate, had he not 
‘come to one, will certainly starve because one fell to him; 
hut such ‘contradictions are we to ourselves, and any change 


of life is insupportable to some: natures. 
It is a mistaken sense of superiority, to believe a figure, 


or equipage, gives men precedence to their neighbours, 
: Nothing can create respect from mankind, but laying ob- 


ligations upon them; and it may very reasonably be con- 
cluded, that if it were put into a due balance, according 


to the true state of the account, many who believe them- 


- gelves:in possession of a large share of dignity in the world, 


must give place to their’ inferiors. The greatest of all 
distinctions in civil life is that of debtor and creditor ; 


- and there needs no great progress in logic to know which, 
in that case, is the advantageous side. He who can say 


to another, Pray, master, or, pray, my lord, give me 
my own,’ can as justly tell him, It is a fantastical dis- 


tinction you take upon you, to pretend to pass upon the 
world for my master or lord, when, at the same time 


that I wear your livery, you owe me wages; or, while 


I wait at your door, you are ashamed to see me until 7 
have paid my bill.’ 


The good old way among the gentry of England, to 


maintain their pre-eminence over the lower rank, was by 


their bounty, munificenee, and hospitality; and it is a 


-wery unhappy change, if at present, by themselves or 


~ 


their agents, the luxury of the gentry is supported by the 
credit of the trader. This is what my correspondent pre- 
tends to prove out of his own books, and those of his 


‘whole neighbourhood. He has the confidence to say, that 


there is a mug-house near Long-acre, where you may every 


‘evening hear an exact account of distresses of this kind. 


One complains that such a lady’s finery is the occasion 


that his own wife and daughter appear so long in the same 


— 
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gown. Another, that all the furniture of her visiting 
apartment are no more hers, then the ‘scenery of a play 
are the proper goods of the actress. Nay, at the lower 
end of the samie table, you may hear a butcher and poul- 
terer say, that, at their proper charge, all that family has 
béen maintained since they last came to town. 

The free manner in which people of fashion are dis- 
coursed: on at such meetings, is but a just reproach of 
their failures in this kind; but the melancholy relations 
‘of the great necessities tradesmen are driven to, who sup- 
port their-credit in spite of the faithless promises which 
are made them, and the abatement which they suffer when 
paid by the extortion of upper, servants, is what would 
stop the most thoughtless man in the career of his plea- 
sures, if rightly represented to him. 

Ik this matter be not very speedily amended, I shall 
think fit to print exact lists of all persons who are not at 
their own. disposal, though above the age of twenty-one ; 
and as the trader is made bankrupt for absence from his 
abode, 80 shall the gentleman for being at home, if, when 
Mr. Morphew calls, he cannot give an exact account of 
what. passes in his own family. After this fair warning, 
no one ought to think himself hardly dealt with, if I take 
upon me to pronounce him no longer master of his estate, 
wife, or family, than he continues to improve, cherish, 
and maintain them upon the basis of his own property, 
without incursions upon his N in any of these 
ꝓartieulars. 

According to that excellent philosopher, Epictetus, we 
are all but acting: parts in a play; and it is not a distine- 
tion in itself to be high. or low, but to become the parts 
we are to perform. I am by my office prompter on this 
occasion ; and shall.give-those who are a little out in their 
parta, such’ soft hints as may help them to proceed, with- 
out letting it be known to the audience they were out; 
but if they run quite out of character, they must be called 
off the stage, and receive parts more suitable to their 
genius. Servile complaisance shall degrade a man from 
his honour and quality, and haughtiness be yet more 
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debased. Fortune shall no longer appropriate distinctions, 
but nature direct us in the disposition both of respect and 
discountenance. As there are tempers made for com- 
mand, and others for obedience ; so there are men born 
for acquiring possessions, and others incapable of being 
other than mere lodgers in the houses of their ancestors, 
and have it not in their very composition to be proprietors 
of any thing. These men are moved only by the mere 
effects of impulse: their good-will and disesteem are to 
be regarded equally; for neither is the effect of their 
judgment. This loose temper is that which makes a 
man, what Sallust so well remarks to happen frequently 
in the same person, to be covetous of what is another's, 
and profuse of what is his own. This sort of men is usually 
amiable to ordinary eyes; but, in the sight of reason, no- 
thing is laudable but what is guided by reason. The co- 
veteus prodigal is of all others the worst man in society. 
If he would but take time to look into himself, he would 
find his soul all over gashed with broken vows and pro- 
mises ; and his retrospect on his actions would not consist 
of reflections upon those good resolutions after mature 
thought, which are the true life of a reasonable creature, 
but the nauseous memory of imperfect pleasures, idle 
dreams, land occasioned amusements. To follow such dis- 
satisfying pursuits, is it possible to suffer the ignominy of 
being unjust? I remember in Tully's Epistle, in the re- 
commendation of a man to an affair which had no man- 
ner of relation to money, it is said, ‘ You may trust him, 
for he is a frugal man.’ It is certain, he who has not re- 
gard to strict justice in the commerce of life, can be eapa- 
ble of no good action in any other kind; but he who lives 
below his income, lays up, every moment of life, armour 
against a base world, that will cover all his frailties while 
he is so fortified, and exaggerate them when he is naked 
and defenceless. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

A stage-coach sets out exactly at six from Nando’ 
coffee-house to Mr. Tiptoe's dancing-school, and returns 
at eleven every evening, for one shilling and four- penoe. 
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N. B. Daneing shoes, not exceeding four inches height 
in the heels, and periwigs, not exceeding three feet in 
length, are carried i in the coach-box gratis. 
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—— Dies, vi fallor, adlest, quem semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, sic dii voluistis, habebo. 
Virg. En. v. 49. 


And now the rising day renews the year, 
A day for ever sad, for ever dear, Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, June 5. 

THERE are those among mankind, who can enjoy no 
relish of their being, except the world is made acquainted 
with all that relates to them, and think every thing lost 
that passes unobserved; but others find a solid delight 
in stealing by the crowd, and modelling their life after 
such a manner, as is as much above the approbation as 
the practice of the vulgar. Life being too short to give 
‘instances great enough of true friendship or good-will, 
some sages have thought it pious to preserve a certain 
‘reverence for the manes of their deceased friends; and 
have withdrawn themselves from the rest of the world 
at certain seasons, to commemorate in their own thoughts 
such of their acquaintance who have gone before” them 
out of this life. And indeed, when we are advanced in 
years, there is not a more pleasing entertainment, than 
to recollect in a gloomy moment the many we have parted 
with, that have been dear and agreeable te us, and ‘to cast 
a melancholy thought or two after those, with whom, 
perhaps, we have indulged ourselves in whole nights of 
mirth and jollity. With such iaclinations in my heart 
I went to my closet yesterday in the evening, and resolved 
to be sorrowful ; upon which occasian I could not but look 
with disdain upon myself, that though all the reasons 
which I had to lament the loss of many of my friends are 
‘mow as forcible as at the moment of their departure, yet 
did not my beart swell with the same sorrow which I felt 
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at that time; but I could, without tears, reflect. upon 
many pleasing adventures I have had with some, whe 
have long been blended with common earth. Though it 
is by the benefit of nature, that length of time thus blots 
out the violence of afflictions; yet, with tempers tao 
much given to pleasure, it is almost necessary to revive 
the old places of grief in our memory; and ponder step 
by step on past life, to lead the mind into that sobriety 
of thought which poises the heart, and makes it heat 
with due time, without being quickened with desire, or 
retarded with despair, from its proper and equal motion. 
When we wind up a clock that is out of order, to make 
it go well for the future, we do not immediately set the 
hand. to the present instant, but we make it strike the 
round of all its hours, before it can recover the regularity 
of its time. Such, thought I, shall be my. method this 
evening; and since it is that day of the year which I 
dedicate to the memory of such in another life as I mugh 
delighted in when living, an hour or two shall be sacned 
to sorrow and their memory, while I run over all. the 
melancholy circumstances of this kind which have, ag- 
curred to me in my whole life. al ae ak 

Tube first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the 
death of my father,“ at which time I was not quite five 
years of age; but was rather amazed at what all the 
house meant, than possessed with a real understanding 
‘why nobody was willing to play with me. I remember 
J went into the room where his body lay, and my mother 
sat weeping alone by it. I had my battledore in my 
hand, and fell a beating the coffin, and calling Papa; for, 
I know not how, I had some slight idea that he was locked 


2 This anecdote of Steele’s history seems to have escaped the notice of 
the writer of his life in the Biog. Britan. Steele’s father was a cotinsel- 
lor-at-law, and some time private secretary to James I. duke of ond. 
His son (Sir Richard) was born at Dublin, but of English extraction, 
probably about the year 1676 ; and being bronght to London very young, 
he was put to school at the Charter-honse, as it seems, by the ditectiun 
of his patron, James I. duke of Ormond, who was one of the governers 
of that hospital, and who, if he had lived long enough, might probably 
have been very serviceable to our author. | 
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up there. My mother catched me in her arms, and, 
transported beyond all patience of the silent grief she 
was before in, she almost smothered me in her embraces; 
and told me in a flood of tears, Papa could not hear 
me, and would play with me no more, for they were 
going to put him under ground, whence he could never 
come to us again. She was a very beautiful woman, 
of a noble spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief 
amidst all the wildness of her transport, which, me- 
thought, struck me with an instinct of sorrow, that, be- 
fore I was sensible of what it was to grieve, seized my 
very soul, and has made pity the weakness of my heart 
ever since. The mind in infancy is, methinks, like the 
body in embryo; and receives impressions so foreible, 
that they are as hard to be removed by reason, as any 
mark with which a child is bern is to be taken away by 
any future application. Hence it is, that good-nature in 
me is no merit; but having been so frequeistly over- 
whelmed with her tears before I knew the cause of any 
affliction, or could draw defences from my own judgment, 
J imbibed commieeration, remorse, and an unmanly gen- 
tleness of mind, which has since insnared me into ten 
thousand calamities ; from whence J can reap no advan- 
tage, except it be, that, in such a humour as I am new 
in, I can the better indulge myself in the softnesses of 
humanity, and enjoy that sweet anxiety which arises 
from the memory of past afflictions. 

We, that are very old, are better able to remember 
things which befell us in our distant youth, than the pas- 
sages of later days. For this reason it is, that the com- 
panions of my strong and vigorous years present them- 
selves more immediately to me in this office of sorrow. 
Untimely and unhappy deaths are what we are most apt 
to lament; so little are we able to make it indifferent 
when a thing happens, though we know it must happen. 
Thas we groan under life, and bewaif those who are re- 
lieved from it. Every object that returns to our imagi- 
nation raises different passions, according to the circum- 
stance of their departure. Who can have lived in an 
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army, and in a serious hour refleet upon the many gay 
and agreeable men that might long have flourished in the 
arts of peace, and not join with the imprecations of the 
fatherless and widow on the tyrant to whose ambition 
they fell sacrifices? But gallant men, who are cut off by 
the sword, move rather our veneration than our pity; and 
we gather relief enough from their own contempt of 
death, to make that no evil, which was approached with 
so much cheerfulness, and attended with so much honour. 
But, when we turn our thoughts from the great parts of 
life on such occasions, and instead of lamenting those who 
stood ready to give death to those from whom they had 
the fortune to receive it; I say, when we let our thoughts 
wander from such noble objects, and consider the havock 
which is made among the tender ‘and the innocent, pity 
‘enters with an unmixed softness, and’ possesses all our 
souls at once. 

Here (were there words to express such sentiments with 
proper tenderness) I should record the beauty, innocence, 
and untimely death, of the first object my eyes ever be- 
held with love. The beauteous virgin! how ignorantly 
did she charm, how carelessly excel? Oh Death! thou 
hast right to the bold, to the ambitious, to the high, and 
to the haughty; but why this cruelty to the humble, to 
the meek, to the undiscerning, to the thoughtless ? Nor 
age, nor business, nor distress, can erase the dear image 
from my imagination. In the same week, I saw her 
dressed for a ball, and in a shroud. Hew ill did the habit 
of death becom the pretty trifler? I still bebold the 
smiling earth——A large train of disasters were coming 
on to my memory, when my servant knocked at my 
cluset-door, and interrupted me with a letter, attended 
‘with a hamper of wine, of the same sort with that which 
is to be put to sale on Thursday next, at, Garraway’s 
coffee-house.' Upon the receipt of it, I sent for three of 
my friends. We ‘are so intimate, that we can be com- 
- pany in whatever state of mind we meet, and can enter- 
- tain each other without expecting always to rejoice. The 
wine we found to be generous and warming, but with 
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such a heat as moved us rather to be cheerful than frolick- 
some. It revived the spirits, without firing the blood. 
We commended it until two of the ele ek this morning; 
and having to-day met a little before dinner, we found, 
that though we drank two, bottles a man, we had much 
more reason to recollect than forget what had passed the 
night before. 
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Spectaret populum ludis attentidsipsis. Hor. 1 Ep. li. 197. 


The crowd would more delight the laughing sege,* 
Than all the farce, and follies of the stage. Francis. 


Sheer lane, June 7. 


Tue town grows so very empty, that the greater num- 
ber of my gay characters are fled out of my sight inte 
the country. My beaux are now shepherds, and my belles 
wood-nymphs. They are lolling over rivulets, and covered 
with shades, while we who remain in town, hurry through 
the dust about impertinencies, without knowing the hap- 
piness of leisure and retirement. To add to this calamity, 
even the actors are going to desert us for a season, and. 
we shall not shortly have so much as a landscape or a 
forest scene to refresh ourselves witb in the midst of our 
fatigues. This may not, perhaps, be so sensible a loss to 
any other as to me; for I confess it is one of my greatest. 
delights to sit unobserved and unknown in the gallery, and 
entertain myself either with what is personated on the 
stage, or observe what appearances present themselves in 
the audience. If there were no other good consequences 
in a playhouse, than that so many persons of different 
ranks and conditions are placed there in their most pleas- 
ing aspects, that prospect only would be very far from be- 
ing below the pleasures of a wise man. There is not 
one person you can see, in whom, if you look with an 
inclination to be pleased, you may not behold ene 

* Democritus, — 
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worthy or agreeable. Our thoughts are in our features; 


and the visage of those in whom love, rage, anger, jea- 
lousy, or envy, have their frequent mansions, carries the 


their appearance. However, the assembly at a play is 


usually made up of such as have a sense of some elegance 
in pleasure; by which means the audience is generally 


composed of those who have gentle affections, or at least 
of.such, as at that time, are in the best humour you can 
ever find them, This has insensibly a good effect upon 
our spirits; and the musical airs which are played to us, 
put the whole company into a participation of the same 
pleasure, and by consequence, for that time, equal i in hu- 
mour, in fortune, and in quality. Thus far we gain only 
by. coming into an audience ; but if we find, added to this 

the beauties of proper action, the force of. eloquence, an 

the gayety of well-placed lights and scenes, it is being 
happy, and seeing others happy, for two hours: a dure- 
tion of bliss not at all to be slighted by so short-lived a 
creature aa man. Why then should not the duty of the 
player be had in much more esteem than it is at present? 
If the merit of a performance i is to be valued according to 
the talents which are necessary to it, the qualifications of 
a player should raise him much above the arts and ways 
of life which we call mercenary or mechanic. When we 
look round a full house, and behold so few. that gan, 


though they set themselves out to show as much as the 


persons on the stage do, come up to what they would 
appear even in dumb show; how much does the actor 
deserve our approbation, who adds to the advantage of 
looks and motions, the tone of voice, the dignity, the hu- 
mility, the sorrow, and the triumph, sujtable to the cha- 
racter he personates? . 

It may possibly be imagined by severe men, that 1 am 
too frequent in the mention of the theatrical representa- 
tions; but who is not excessive in the discourse of what 
he extremely likes ? Eugenio can lead you to a gallery 
of fine pictures, which collection he is always increasing. 


fe 


traces of those passions wherever the amorous, the cho- 
leric, the jealous, or the envious, are pleased to make 
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Crassus, through woods and forests, to which he designs 
to add the neighbouring counties. These are great and 
noble instances of their magnificence. The players are 
my pictures, and their scenes my territories. By commu- 
nicating the pleasure I take in them, it may in some 
measure add to men’s gratification this way; as viewing 
the choice and wealth of Eugenio and Crassus augments 
the enjoyments of chose whom they entertain, with a pros- 
pect of such possessions as would not otherwise fall within 
the reach of their fortunes. 

It is a very good office one man does another, when he 
tells him the manner of his being pleased; and I have 
often thought, that a comment upon the capacities of the 
players would very much improve the delight that way, 
and impart it to those who otherwise have no sense of it. 

The first of the present stage are Wilks and Cibber, 
perfect actors in their different kinds. Wilke bas a ein- 
gular talent in representing the graces of nature; Oibber 
the deformity in the affectation of them. Were I a writer 
of plays, I should: never employ either of them in parts 
which had not their bent this way. This is seen in the 
inimitable strain and run of good humour which is kept 
up in the character of Wildair, and in the nice and deli- 
cate abuse of understanding in that of Sir Novelty. Cib- 
ber, in another light, hits exquisitely the flat civility of 
an affected gentleman-usher, and Wilks the easy frank- 
ness of a gentleman. 

If you would observe the force of the same capacities 
in higher life, can any thing be more ingenuaus than the 
behaviour of prince Harry, when his father checks bim? 
any thing more exasperating than that of Richard, when 
he insults his superiors? To beseech gracefully, to ap- 
proach respectfully, to pity, to mourn, to love, are the 
plaees wherein Wilks may be made to shine with the 
utmost beauty. To rally pleasantly, to scorn artfully, to 
flatter, to ridicule, and to neglect, are what Cibber would 
perform with no less excellence. 

When actors are considered with a view to their talents, 
it is not unly the pleasure of that hour of action, which 
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the spectators gain from their performance ; but the op- 


position of right and wrong on the stage, would have its 


force in the assistance of our judgments on other occa- 
sions. I have at present under my tutelage a young poet, 
who, I design, shall entertain the town the ensuing winter. 


And as he does me the honour to let me see his comedy 


as he writes it, I shall endeavour to make the parts fit 
the geniuses of the several actors, as exactly as their 
habits can their bodies. And because the two I have 
mentioned are to perform the principal parts, I have pre- 
vailed with the house to let the ‘ Careless Husband’ be 
acted on Tuesday next, that my young author may have 
a view of the play, which is acted to ‘perfection, both by 
them and all concerned in it; as being born within the 


walls of the theatre, and written with an exact knowledge 


of the abilities of the performers. Mr. Wilks will-do his 
best in this play, because it is for his own benefit; and 
Mr. Cibber, because he writ it. Besides which, all the 
great beauties we have left in town, er within call of it, 
will be present, because it is the last play this season. 
This opportunity qill, I hope, inflame my pupil with such 
generous notions, from seeing so fair an assembly as will 
be then present, that bis play may be composed of senti- 
ments and characters proper to be presented to such an 
audience. His drama at present has only the outlines 
drawn. There are, I find, to be in it all the reverend 
offiees of life (such as regard to parents, husbands, and 
honourable lovers) preserved with the utmost care ; and, 


at the same time, that agreeableness of behaviour, with 


the intermixture of pleasing passions which arise from 
innocence and virtue, interspersed in such a manner, as 
that to be charming and agreeable, shall appear the na- 
tural consequence of being virtuous. This great end is 
one of those I propose to do in my censorship; but if I 
find a thin house on an occasion when such a work is to 
be promoted, my pupil shall return to his commens at 
Oxford, and Sheer-lane and the theatres be no longer 
eorrespondents. 
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No. 183.] Saturday, June 10, 1710. 


—————. Fuit hec sapieutia quondam 
Publica privatis secernere. ————--—— 
: Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 396. 


Our sage forefathers wisely understood 
To sep’rate public from the private good. 


From my own Apartment, June 9. 
Wu men look into their own bosoms, and consider 
the generous seeds which are there planted, that might, 
if rightly cultivated, ennoble their lives, and make their 
virtue venerable to futurity ; bow can they, without tears, 
reflect on the universal degeneracy from that public spirit, 
which ought to be the first and principal motive of all 
their actions? In the Grecian and Roman nations, they 
were wise enough to keep up this great incentive, and it 
was impossible to be in the fashion without being a patriot. 
All gallantry had its first source from hence; and to want 
a warmth for the public welfare, was a defect so scanda- 
lous, that he who was, guilty of it had no pretenee to ho- 
nour or manhood. What makes the depravity among us 
in this behalf the more vexatious and irksome to reflect 
upon, is, that the contempt of life is carried as far amongst 
us, as it could be in those memorable people; and we want 
only a proper application of the qualities which are fre- 
quent among us, to be as worthy as they. There is hardly 
a man to be found who will not fight upon any occasion, 
which he thinks may taint his own honour, Were this 
motive as strong in every thing that regards the public, 
as it is in this our private case, no man would pass bis life 
away without having distinguished himself by kome gal- 
lant instance of his seal towards it in the respective inci- 
dents of bis life and profession. But it is so far otherwise, 
that there cannet at present be a more ridiculous animal, 
than one who seems to regard the good of others. He, 
in civil life, whose thoughts turn upon sehemes which 
may be of general benefit, without further reflection, is 
called a projector: and the man whose mind seems intent 
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upon glorious achievements, a knight-errant. The ridi- 
cule among us runs strong against laudable actions; nay, 
in the ordinary course of things, and the eommon regards 
of life, negligence of the public is an epidemic vice. The 
brewer in his excise, the merchant in bis customs, and, 
for aught we know, the soldier in his muster-rolls, think 
never the worse of themselves for being guilty of their 
respective frauds towards the public. This evil is come 
to such a fantastical height, that he is a man of a public 
spirit, and beroically affected to his country, who can go 
so far as even to turn usurer with all he has in her funds. 
There is not a citizen in whose imagination such a-one | 
does not appear in the same light of glory, as Codrus, | 
Sceevola, or any other great name in old Rome. Were it 
not for the heroes of so much per cent. as have regard 
enough for themselves and their nation to trade with her 
with their wealth, the very notion of public love would 
long before now have vanished from among us. But ho]; 
ever general custom may hurry us away in the stream of ” 
a common error, there is no evil, no crime, so great as 
that of being cold in matters which relate to the common 
good. This is in nothing more conspicuous than in a 
certain willingness to receive any thing that tends to the 
diminution of such as have been conspicuous instruments 
in our service. Such inclinations proceed from the most 
low and vile corruption, of which the soul of man is eu- 
pable. This effaces not only the practice, but the very 
approbation of henour and virtue: and has had such an 
effect, that, to speak freely, the very sense of public good 
has no longer a part even of our conversations. Can then 
the most generous motive of life, the good of others, be 
so easily banished the breast of man? Is it possible to 
draw all our passions inward? Shall the boiling heat of 
youth be sunk in pleasures, the ambition of manhood in 
selfish intrigues? Shall all that is glorious, all that is 
worth the pursuit of great minds, be so easily rooted out? 
When the universal bent of a people seems diverted from 
the sense of their common good and common glory, it 
looks like a fatality, and crisis of impending misfortuue. 
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The generous nations we just now mentioned understood 
this so very well, that there was hardly an oration ever . 
made, which did not turn upon this general sense, That 
the love of their country was the first and most essential 
quality in an honest mind.’ Demosthenes, in a cause 
wherein his fame, reputation, and fortune, were embarked, 
N puts his all upon this issue; Let the Athenians,’ says 
he, be benevolent to me, as they think I have been zea- 
lous for them.’ This great and discerning orator knew, 
there was nothing else in nature could bear him up against 
his adversaries, but this one quality of having shown him- 
self willing or able to serve his country. This certainly 
is the test of merit ; and the first foundation for deserving 
good-will is having it yourself. The adversary of this 
orator at that time was Eschines, a man of wily arts and 
‘skill in the world, who could, as occasion served, fall in 
with a national start of passion, or sullenness of humour ; 
which a whole nation is sometimes taken with as well as 
a private man, and by that means divert them from their 
common sense, into an aversion for receiving any thing 
in its true light. But when Demosthenes had awakened 
his audience with that one hint of judging by the general 
tenor of his life towards them, his services bore down his 
opponent before him, who fled to the ouvert of his mean 
arts, until some more favuurable occasion should offer 
against the superior merit of Demosthenes. 

It were to be wished, that love of their country were the 
first principle of action in men of business, even for their 
own sakes; for, when the world begins to examine into 
their conduct, the generality, who have no share in, or 
hopes of any part in power or riches, but what is the effect 
of their own labour or property, will judge of them by no 
other method, than that of how profitable their adminis- 
tration has been to the whole? They who are out of the 
influence of men’s fortune or favour, will let them stand 
or fall by this one only rule; and men who can bear being 
tried by it, are always popular in their fall. Those, who 
cannot suffer such a ae are contemptible in their 
advancement. 
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But I am bere running into shreds of maxims from read- . 


ing Tacitus this morning, that, has driven me from my 


recommendation of public spirit, which was the intended 


purpose of this lucubration. There is not a more glori- 
ous instance of it, than in the character of Regulus. This 
same Regulus was taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, 
and was sent by them to Rome, in order to demand some 


Punic noblemen, who were prisoners, in exchange for him- 
self; and was bound by an oath, that he would return to 


Carthage if he failed in his commission. He proposes this 


to the senate, who were in suspense upon it, which Re- 


gulus observing, without having the least notion of put- 


ting the care of his own life in competition with the public 
good, desired them to consider, that he was old, and 
almost useless; that those demanded in exchange were 


men of daring tempers, and great merit in military affairs; 
and wondered they would make any doubt of permitting 


him to go back to the short tortures prepared for him at 


Carthage, where he should have the advantage of ending 


a long life both gtoriously and usefully. This generous 


advice was consented to; and he took his leave of his 
country and his weeping “friends, to go to certain death, 

with that cheerful composure, as a man, after the fatigue | 
of business in a court or a city, retires to the next village 
for the air. 
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Una de multis face nuptiall ö ‘oe 
Digna~ — ee 10 i. 88. 
Vet warthy of the nuptial flame 


Of many, one untainted mad. . 8 ö 


From my own Apartment, June 12. 


Turn are certain occasions of life which give propi- 
tious omens of the future good conduct of it, as well as 
others which explain our present inward state, according 
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to our behaviour in them. Of the latter sort are fſunerals; 
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of the former, weddings. The manner of our carriage 
when we lose a friend, shows very much our temper, in 
the humility of our words and actions, and a general sense 
of our destitute conditiony which runs through all our 
deportment. This gives a solemn testimony of the ge- 
nerous affection we bore our friends, when we seem to 
‘ disrelish every thing now we can no more enjoy them, 
or see them partake in our enjoyments. It is very proper 
and humane to put ourselves, as it were, in their livery 
after their decease, and wear a habit unsuitable to pro- 
sperity, while those we loved and honoured are mouldering 
in the grave. As this is laudable on the sorrowful side, 
50 on the other, incidents of success may no less justly be 
represented and acknowledged in our outward figure and 
carriage. Of all such occasions, that great change of a 
single life into marriage is the most important; as it is 
the source of all relations, and from whence all other 
friendship and commerce do principally arise. The general 
intent of both sexes is to dispose of themselves happily 
and honourably in this state; and, as all the good qalities 
we have are exerted to make our way into it, so the best 
appearance, with regard to their minds, their persons, and 
their fortunes, at the first entrance into it, is a due to 
each other in the married pair, as well as a compliment 
to the rest of the world. It was an instruction of a wise 
law-giver, that unmarried women should wear such loose 
- habits, which, in the flowing of their garb, should incite 
their beholders to a desire of their persons; and that the 
ordinary motion of their bodies might display the figure 
and shape of their limbs in such a manner, as at once to 
preserve the strictest decency, and raise the warmest in- 
clinations. . 

This.was the economy of the legislature for the increase 
of people, and at the same time for the preservation of 
the genial bed. She who was the admiration of all who 
beheld ber while unmarried, was to bid adieu to the plea- 
sure of shining in the eyes of many, as soen as she took 
upon her the wedded condition. However, there was a 
festival of life allowed the new-married, a sort of inter- 
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mediate’ state between celibacy and: matrimeny, which 
continued certain days. During that time, entertain- 
ments, equtpages, and other cireumstatices of rejoicing, 
were encouraged ; and they were permitted to exceed the 
common mode of living, that the bride and bridegroom 


might learn from such freedoms of conversation to run 


into a general conduct to each other, made out of their 
past and future state, so to temper the cares of the man 
aud the wife with the gayeties of the lover aud the: mi- 
tress. 

In those wise ages the dignity of life was kept up, and 
on the celebration of such solemnities there were no im- 
pertinent whispers, and senseless interpretations put upon 
the unaffected cheerfulness or accidental seriousness of the 
pride; but men turned their thougbts upon the general 
reflections, on what issue might probably be expected frem 
such a couple in the succeeding course of their life, and 
felicitated them accordingly upon such prospects. ö 

I must confess, I cannot, from any ancient manuscripts, 
sculptures, or medals, deduce the rise of our celebrated 
custom of throwing the stocking ;. but have a faint me- 
mory of an account a friend gave me of an original picture 
in the palace of Aldobrandini in Rome. This seems to 


show a sense of this affair very different from what is usual 


among us. It is a Grecian wedding; and the figures 
represented are a person offering sacrifice, a beautiful 
damsel dancing, and another playing on the harp. The 
bride is placed in her bed, the bridegroom aits at the foot 
of it, with an aspect which intimates, his ‘thoughts were 
not only entertained with the joys with which he was 
surrounded; but also with a noble gratitude, and divine 
pleasure in the offering, which was then made to the gods 
to invoke their influence on his new condition. There 
appears in the face of the woman a mixture of fear, hope, 
and modesty ;' in the bridgroom a well-governed rapture. 
As you see in great spirits, grief, which discovers itself 
the more by-forbearing tears and complaints, you may 


observe also the highest joy is too big for utterance; the 
tongue being of all the organs the least capable of express - 
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ing auch a.ciroumstance. The nuptial torch, the bower, 
the marriage song, are all particulars which we meet with 
in the allusions of the ancient writers; and in every one 
of them something is to be observed, which denotes their 
industry to aggrandize and adorn this occasion above all 
others. 

With us all order and decency in this point is perverted, 
‘by, the insipid mirth of certain animals we usually call 
‘Wags. These are a species of all men the most insup- 
portable. One cannot without some reflection say, whe- 
ther their flat mirth provokes us more to pity or to scorn; 
te if ope considers with how great affectation they utter 

eir frigid conceits, commiseration immediately changes 
Aral into eontempt. 

„ A Wag is the last order even of pretenders te wit and 
humour. He has generally his mind prepared to 
receive some occasion of merriment, but is of bimself too 
empty ‘to draw any out of his own set of thoughts; and 
therefore laughs at the next thing he meets, not because 
"it is ridiculous, but because he is under a necessity of 
laughing. A Wag is one that never in its life saw a 
beautiful object ; but sees, what it does see, in the most 
‘Tow, and most inconsiderable light it can be placed. There 
‘ts a certain ability necessary to behold what is amiable 
‘and worthy of our approbation, which little minds want, 
,and attempt to hide by a general disregard to every thing 
"they bebold above what they are able to relish. Hence 
“it! is, that a Wag in an assembly is ever guessing, how 
‘well such a lady slept last night, and how muoh such a 
*yoting feflow is pleased with himself. The Wag’s gayety 
*cdnsists in a certain professed ill-breeding, as if it were 
rn excuse for committing a fault, that a man knows he 
“Woes 50. Though all publie places are full of persons of 
‘this ‘order ; yet, because I will not allow impertinence and 
affectation to get the better of native innocence and sim- 
- plicity of manners, I have, in spite of such little disturbers 
of ‘public entertainments, persuaded my brother Tran- 
quillus, and ‘his wife my sister Jenny, in favour of Mr. 
Wilks, to be at the play to-morrow evening. vas 
VoL. HL 1 
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They, as they have so much good sense as to act natu- 
rally, without regard to the observation of others, will 
not, I hope, be discomposed, if any of the fry of Wags 
should take upon them to make themselves merry upon 
the occasion of their coming, as they intend, in their wed- 
ding-clothes. My brother is a plain, worthy, and honest 
man; and, as it is natural for men of that turn to be 
mightily taken with sprightly and airy women, my sister 
has a vivacity which may perhaps give hopes to imperti- 
nents, but will be esteemed the effect of innocence among 
wise men. They design to sit with me in the box, which 
the house have been so complaisant as to offer me when- 
ever I think fit to come thither in my public character. 

Ido not in the least doubt, but the true figure of con- 
jugal affection will appear in their looks and gestures. 
My sister does not affect to be gorgeous in her dress; and 
thinks the happiness of a wife is more visible in a cheerful 
look than @ gay apparel. It is a hard task to speak of 
persons so nearly related to one with decency; but I may 
say, all who shall be at the play will allow bim to have 
the mien of a worthy English gentleman; her, that of a 
notable and deserving wife. 
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Notitiam primosque gradus vicinia fecit, 
Tempore crevit amor, tædæ quoque jure coissent, 
Sed vetuere patrea. Quod non potuere vetare, 
Ex æquo captis ardebant mentibns ambe. 
Ovid, de Pyr. et Thisb. Met. iv. 58 


Their neighbourhood acquaintance early bred, 
Acquaintance love, and love in time had led 
The happy couple to the nuptial bed, 

Their fathers stopt them. But in vain oppose 
Their mutual passion, source of all their woes. 


From my own Apartment, June 14. 


As soon as I was up this morning, my man gave me 
the following letter; which, since it leads to a subject that 
may prove of common use to the world, I shall take notice 
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of with as much expedition as my fair petitioner’ could 
desire. 


MR. BICKERSTAr, ; 
Since you have so often declared yourself a tai of 
the distreased, f must acquaint yen, that I am daughter 
to a country gentleman: of good sense, and may expect 
three or four thousand pounds for my fortune. I love and 
am beloved by Philander, a young gentleman whe has an 
estate of five hundred pounds per annum, and is our next 
neighbour in the country. every. summer. My father, 
though he has been a lang time acquainted with it, con- 
stantly refuses to comply with our mutual inclinations : 
but what most of all torments me is, that if ever I speak 
in commendation of my lover, he is mueb louder in bis 
praises than myself; and professes, that. it is out of pure 
love and esteem for Philander, as well as his daughter, 
that he can never consent we should marry each other ; 
when, as he terms it, we may both do so much better, It 
must indeed be confessed, that two gentlemen of consi- 
derable fortunes made their addresses to me last winter, 
and Philander, as I have since learned, was offered a young 
heiress with fifteen thousand pounds; but it seems we 
could neither of us think, that aceepting those matches 
would be doing better than remaining constant to our first 
passion. Your thoughts, upon the whole, may perhaps 
have some weight with my father, who is one of your 


admirers, as is your humble servant, 
‘ SYLVIA. 


P. S. You are desired to be speedy, since my father 
daily presses me to accept of, what he calls, an advan- 
tageous offer.’ 


There is no calamity in life that falls héavier upon hu- 
man nature than a disappointment in love; especially 
when it happens between two persons whose hearts are 
mutually engaged to each other. It is this distress which 
has given oceasion to some of the finest tragedies that 
were ever written, and daily fills the world with melan- 
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choly, discontent, frenzy, sickness, despair, and death. 
I have often admired at the barbarity of parents, who 80 
frequently interpose their authority in this grand article 
of life. I would fain ask Sylvia’s father, whether he thinks 


be can bestow a greater favour on his daughter, than to 


put her in a way to live happily? Whetber a man of 
Philander’s character, with five hundred ponnds per an- 
num, is not more likely to contribute to that end, than 
many a young fellow whom he may have in his thoughts 
with so many thousands? Whether he can make amends 
to his daughter by any inerease of riches, for the loss of 
that happiness she proposes to herself in her Pflarider ? 


Or, whether a father should: compound with tiv daughter 


to be miserable, though she were to get twenty thousand 


pounds by the bargain? I suppose he would ave her re- 


fleet with esteem on his memory after his- death <* and 


does he think this a proper method to- mae her de zo, 
when, as often as she thinks on the loss of her Plauder, 
she must at the same time remember hm as the ere 
cause of it? Any transient ill- humour is 4b fergotten: 
but the reflection of such a cruelty must céntiniie to rhise 
resentments as long as life itself; and, by this one piece 
of barbarity, an indulgent father loses the merie of all 
his past kindnesses. It is ndt impossible but shé may 


- deceive‘ herseff in the happiness which she proposes! from 


2 


Philander; but, as in such a case she can have · no one to 
blame but herself, she will bear the disappbintment Mth 
greater patience; but if she never makes the experiment, 
however happier she may be with another, she will still 


think she might have been happier with Philander.’ There 


is a kind of sympathy in souls, that fits them für ach 
other; and we may be assured, when we zee two persons 
engaged in the warmths of a mutual affection, that bere 
are certain qualities in both their minds whiety bear a 
resemblance to one another. A generous’ 4nd ‘constant 
passion in an agreeable lover, where there is not too great 
a disparity in otber circumstances, is the greatest blessing 
that can befall the person beloved; and, if overlooked in 
one, may perhaps never be found in another. I shall 
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conclude this with a celebrated instance of a father’s in- 
dulgence in this particular; which, though carried to an 
extravagance, has something in it so tender and amiable, 
as may justly reproach the barshness of temper that is to 
be met with in many a British father. 

Antiochus, a prince of great hopes, fell passionately i in 
love with the young queen Stratonice, who was his mo- 
ther- in- law, and had bore a son to the old king, Seleucus, 
his father. The prince, finding it impossible to extinguish 
his passion, fell sick; and refused all manner of nourisb- 
ment, being determiped ta put an end to that life which 
was hecome inaupportable. 

Erasistratus, the physician, soon found that love. Was 
his distemper ; and observing the alteration in his pulse 

and countenance, whensoever Stratonice made him a visit, 
was zoon satisfied that he was dying for his young mo- 
ther- in- a. Knoving the old king 's tenderness for his 
son, when he one morning enquired of his health, he told 
him, that the prince's distemper was love; but that it 
was incurable, because it was impossible for him to possess 
the, person whom he loved. The king, surprised. at his 
account, desired to know how his son's passion could be 
incusable? ‘ Why, sir,’ replied Erasistratus, ‘ because he 
is in love with the person I am married to.’ 

The eld king immediately conjured him by all his past 
favours, to save the life of his son and successor. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Erasistratus, ‘would your majesty but fancy yourself 
in my place, you would see the unreasonableness of what 
you desire? Heaven is my witness,’ said Seleucus, ‘ I 

could resign even my Stratonice to save my Antiochus.’ 

At this, the tears ran down his cheeks; which when the 
physician saw, taking him by the hand, Sir,’ says he, 
* if these are your real sentiments, the prince’s life is out 
of danger; it is Stratonice fur whom he dies. Seleucus 
immediately gave orders for solemnizing the marriage ; 
and the yoyng queen, to show her obedience, very gene- 
rously exchanged the father for the son. 
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————Eniitar sola virtute potestas. Claud. 


Virtue alone eunobles human kind, . 
And power should on ber glorious foot-steps wait. 
R. Wynne. 


Sheer-lane, June 16. 


As it has been the endeavour of these our labours to 
“extirpate from among the polite or busy part of mankind, | 
all such as are either prejudicial or insignificant to society; 
so it ought to be no less eur study to supply the havock 
we have made, by an exact care of the growing generation. 
But when we begin to inculcate proper precepts to the 
children of this island, except we could take them out of 
their nurses’ arme, we see an amendment 1s almost im- 
practicable ; for we find the whole species of our youth, 
and grown men, is incorrigibly prepossessed with vanity, 
pride, or ambition, according to the respective ‘pursuits 
to which they turn themselves; by which means the 
world is infatuated with the love of appearanees instead 
uf things. Thus the vam man takes praise for honour ; 
the proud man, ceremony for respect, de ambitious man, 
power for glory. These three characters are indeed of very 
near resemblance, but differently received by mankind. 
Vanity makes men ridiculous; pride odious ;;and ambition 
terrible. The foundation of all which is, that they are 
grounded upon falgehood : for if men, instead of studying 
to appear considerable, were in their own hearts pos- 
sessors of the requisites for esteem, the acceptance they 
otherwise unfortunately aim at would bé as inseparable 
from them, as approbation is from truth itself. By this 
means they would have some rule to walk by; and they 
may ever be assured, that a good eause of action will cer- — 
tainly receive a suitable effect. It may be a useful hint 
in such eases for a man to ask of himself, whether he 
really is what he has a mind to be thought? If he is, he 
need not give himself much further:anxiety. What will 
the world say? is the common question in matters of 
difficulty; as if the terror lay wholly in the sense which 
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others, and not we ourselves, shall have of your actions. 
From this one source arise all the impostors in every art 
and profession, in all places, among all Persons, in conver- 
sation, as well as in business. Hence it is, that a vain 
feHow takes twice as much pains to be ridiculous, as would 
make him sincerely agreeable. 

Can any one be better fashioned, better bred, or has any 
one more good-nature, than Damasippus? But the whole 
scope ‘of his looks and actions tends so immediately to 
gain the good opinion of all be converses with, that he 
loses it for that only reason. As it is the nature of vanity 
to impose false shows for truth, so does it also turn real 
possessions into imaginary ones. Damasippus, by assum- 
ing to himself what he has not, robs himeelf of what he has. 

There is nothing more necessary to establish reputation, 
than to suspend the enjoyment of it. He that cannot 
bear the sense of merit with silence, must of necessity 
destroy it; for fame being the general mistress of man- 
kind, whoever gives it to himself insults all to whom he 
relates any circumstances to hie own advantage. He is 
considered as an open ravisher of that beauty, fur whom 
all others pine in silence. But some minds are. so inca- 
pable of any temperance in this particular, that on every 
second.in their discourse, you may observe an earnestness 
in their eyes, whieh shows they wait for your approbation ; 
and perhaps tbe next instant cast an eye on a glass, to 
see how they like themselves. Walking the other day 
in a neighbouring inn of court, I saw a more happy and 
more graceful orator than I ever before had heard or read 
of. A youth, of about nineteen years of age, was, in an 
Indian night-gown and laced cap, pleading a cause before 
a glass. The young fellow had a very good air, and seemed 
te hold: bis brief in his hand rather to belp his action, 
than that he wanted notes for his further information. 
When I first began to observe him, I feared he would 
soon be alarmed ; but he was so zealous for his client, 
and so favourably received by the court, that he went on 
with great fluency to inform the bench, that he humbly 
hoped they would not let the merit of the cause suffer by 
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the youth and inexperience of the pleader; that in all 
things he submitted to their candour; and modestly de- 
sired they would not conclude, but that strength of argu- 
ment and force of reason, may be consistent with grace 
of action and comeliness of person. 

To me (who see people every day in the midst of crowds, 
whomsoever they seem to address to, talk only to them- 
selves, and of themselves) this orator was not so extra- 
vagant a man as perhaps another would have thought 
him; but 1 took part in bis success, and was very glad to 
find he had, in his favour, judgment and costs, without 
any manner of opposition. 

The effects of pride and vanity are of consequence only 
to the proud and vain; and tend to no further. ill than 
what is personal to themselves, in preventing their pro- 
gress in any thing that is worthy and laudable, and-erea- 
ting envy instead of emulation of superjor virtue. These 
ill qualities are to be found only in such as bave so little 
minds, as to circumscribe their thoughts and designs 
within what properly. relates to the value, which they 
think due to their dear and amiable selves; but ambition, 
which is the third great impediment to honour and virtue, 
is a fault of such as think themselves born for moving in 
a higher orb, and prefer being powerful and mischievous 
to being virtuous and obscure. The parent of this mis- 
chief in, life, go far as to regulate it into schemes, and 
make it possess a man’s whole heart without bis believing 
himself a dæmon, was Machiavel. He first taught, that 
a man must necessarily appear weak, to be honest. Hence 
it gains upon the imagination, that à great is not so de- 
spicable as a little villain; and men are insensibly led to 
a belief, that the aggravation of crimes is the diminution 
of them., Hence.tbe impiety of thinking one thing, and 
speaking another. Inu pursuance of this empty and un- 
satisfying dream, to betray, to undermine, to kill in them- 
selves all natural sentiments of love to friends or country, 
is, the willing practice of such as are thirsty of power for 
any other reason, than that of being useful and acceptable 
to mankind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Whereas Mr. Bickerstaff has lately received a letter out 
of Ireland, dated June the ninth, importing, that he is 
grown very dull, for the postage of which Mr. Morphew 
charges one shilling; and another without date of place 
or time, for which he, the said Morphew, charges two- 
pence: it is desired, that for the future, his courteous 
and uncourteous readers will go a little further in express- 
ing their good and ill-will, and pay for the carriage of 
their letters ; otherwise the intended pleasure or pain,, 
which is 5 for Mr. Bickerstaff, will be mbolly dite, 
appointed, 8 „ 


F VVV 
No, 187.1 Tuesday, June 20, 1710. . 
Pet hese approbria nobis i 
r et nou potaive reel. ou Mat l. 750. I 
To hear un open dander is a curse: * N ” 
Bat not ta nd an answer in & Worse, a, Dryden. 


| From my own Apartment, June 19. 
Pasquin of Rome to Ieaac Bickerstaff of Loads. 
His hofiness is gone te Castel Gandolpho, much dis- 
composed at some late accounts from the missionaries in 
your island; for a committee of cardinals, which lately sat 
for the reviving the force of some obsolete doctrines, and! 
drawing up amendments to certain points of faith, hive’ 
represented the church of Rome to be in great danger, 
from a treatise written by a learned Englishman; which 
carries spiritual: power much bigher than we could have 
dared to have’ attempted even here. His book is called, 

* An Epistolary Discourse, proving from the Scriptures, 
and the first Fathers, that the soul is a principle naturally 
mortal. Wherein is proved, that none have the power of 
giving this divine immortalizing spirit, since the apostles 
but the bishops. By Henry Dodwell, M. A.“ The asser- 
tion appeared to our literati so short and effectual a me- 
thod of subjecting the laity, that it is feared auricular 
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confession and absolution will not be capable of keeping 
the clergy of Rome in any degree of greatness, in compe- 
tition with such teachers, whose flocks shall receive this 
opinion. What gives the greater jealousy here is, that in 
the catalugue of treatises which have been lately burnt — 
within the British territories, there is no mention made 
of this learned work; which circumstance is a sort of im- 
plication, that the tenet is not held erroneous, but that 
the doctrine is received among you as orthodox. The 
youth of this place are very much divided in opinion, 
whether a very memorable quotation which the author 
repeats out of Tertullian, be not rather of the style and 
manner of Meursius? In iMo ipso voluptatis ultime Stu, 
quo genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliquid de animd 
guoque sentimus exire, atgue adeo marcescimus et divi- 
gescimus cum lucis detrimento? This piece of Latin goes 
no farther than to tell us bow our fathers begot us; so 
that we are still at a loss how we afterwards commence 
eternal; for creando infunditer, et infundende creatur, 
which is mentioned soon after, may allude only to flesh 
and blood, as well as the former. Your readers in this 
city, some of whom have very much approved the warmth 
with which you have attacked free-thinkers, atheists, and 
other enemies to religion and virtue, are very much dis- 
turbed, that you have given them no account of this re- 
markable dissertation. I am employed by them to desire 
you would, with all possible expedition, send me over the 
ceremony of the creation of souls, as well as a list of all 
the mortal and immortal men within the. dominions of 
Great Britain. When you have done me this favour, I 
must trouble you for other tokens of your kindness ; and 
particularly I desire you would let me have the religious 
handkerchief,* which is of late so much worn in England, 
for I have promised to make a present of it to a courtezan 
of a French minister. 

* Letters from the frontiers of France inform us, that a 
young gentleman, T who was to have been created a car- . 


® Handkerehiefs printed with representativus of Dr. Sacbeverell. . 
t The pretender. 
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dinal on the next promotion, has put off his design of com- 
ing to Rome so soon as was intended; having, as it is 
said, received letters from Great Britain, wherein several 
virtuosi of that island have desired him to suspend his 
resolutions towards a monastic life, until the British 
grammarians shall publish their explication of the words 
indefeasable and revolution. According as these two hard 
terms are made fo fit the mouths of the people, this gen- 
tleman takes his measures for his journey hither. 

* Your New Bedlam has been read and considered by 
some of your countrymen among us; and one gentleman, 
who is now here as a traveller, says your design is imprac- 
ticable ; for that there can be no place large enough to 
contain the number of your lunatics. He advises you 
therefore to name the ambient sea for the, boundary of 
your hospital. If what he says be true, I do not see how 
you can tbink of. any other inelosure: for, according to 
his discourse, the whole people are taken with a vertigo; 
great and proper actions are received witb coldness and 
dissontent; ill- news hoped for with impatience ; heroes 
in your service are treated with calumny, while criminals 
pass through your towns with acclamations.* 

This Englishman went on to say, you seemed at pre- 
sent to flag under a satiety of success, as if you wanted 
misfortune as a necessary vicissitude. Yet, alas! though 
men have but a cold relish of prosperity, quick is the 
anguish of the contrary fortune, He proceeded to make 
comparisons of times, seasons, and great incidents. After 
which he grew too learned for my understanding, and 
talked of Hanno the Carthaginian, and his irreconcileable 
hatred to the glorious commander Hannibal. Hannibal, 
said he, was able to march to Rome itself, and brought 
that ambitious people, who designed no less than the em- 
pire of the world, to sue for peace in the most abject and 
servile manner; when faction at home detracted from the 


Dr. Sacheverell, whilst under the sentence that suspended him from 
preaching, mace a sort of triumphal journey, and was received iuto some 
towns with ringing of belis, and other demonstrations of welcome and 
approbation > e 
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glory of his actions, and, after many artifices, at last pre- 
vailed with the senate to recall him from the midet of his 
victories, in the very instant when he was to reap the 
benefit of all his toils, by reducing the then n n 
enemy of all nations which had liberty, to reason. ‘When: 
Hannibal heard the message of the Carthaginian senaters, . 
who were sent to recall him, he was moved with a ge- 
nerous and disdainful sorrow; and is reported to have 
said, Hannibal then must be conquered, not by the: 
arms of the Romans, whom he has often put to flight, 
but by the envy and detraction of his countrymen. Nor 
shall Scipio triumph so much in his fall, as Hanno, ho 
will smile to have purchased the ruin of Hannibal e 
attended with the fall of Carthage. 

1 am, Sir, Ke. 

; „ PASQUIN.’ 


Wills Caffee-house, June 19. 


There is ‘a seasible satisfaction in observing the 8 
tenanee and action of the people on some occasions, To 
gratify myself in this pleasure, I came hither with all speed : 
this evening with an account of the surrender of Douay. - 
As soon as the battle-critics heard it, they immediately 
drew some comfort, in that it must have cost us a great 
number of men, Others were so negligent of the glory 
of their country, that they went on in their disceurse on 
the full house which is to be at Othelle on Thursday, ad 
the curiosity they should go with, to see Wilks play w+’ 
part so very different from what he had ever · heſore ap- 
peared in, together with the expectation. thet: ses raised 
in the gay part of the town on that oc s—!-oon. 

This universal indolence and inattention among u. 4 
things that concern the public, made me look back with 
the highest reverence on the glorious instances in anti- 
quity, of a contrary behaviour in the like eireumstances. 
Harry English, upon observing the room so little roused 
on the news, fell into the same way of thinking. ‘ How ; 
unlike,’ said he, Mr. Bickerstaff, are we to the old Ro- 
mans! There was not a subject of their state but thought 
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himself as much coneerned in the honour of his country, 
as the first officer of the commonwealth. How do I ad- 
mire the messenger, who ran with a thorn in his foot to 
tell the. news of a vietary to the senate! He had not lei · 
sure fot his private pain, until he had expressed his publie 
joy; nor could he a a ‘man, eet he had 5 
as a min. 2 a 
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wolte] mand, June 22, 1710. 
dog regio i in tecris nostri non plena laboris 1 OY ee N 
Virg. Ea. i. e. f 
id” oe * ra 1 
nat cilia: shat region, so remote and strang 
Where these our Aaboars are not known? *g. mne. 


„Nom my own Apartment, June 21. 


I was this morning looking over my letters that I have 
lately received from my several correspondents ; some of 
which; referrmg to my late papers, I have laid aside, with 
an tem to give my reader a sight of them. The first 
9 ‘upon thy gretn-house, and i is as follows: : 


72 Mk. RACKERSTAFE, South Wales, Jase 7. 

bis letter eomes to you fru n my orangery, which! 
intend to reſorm as much as I ( an, according to Jour in- 
genious model; and shall onl; beg of you to comma 
nicate io me your secret of preserving grass-plots in a 
covered room; for, in the elin ate where my country-seat 
lies, tbey require rain and d- ws as well as sun and fresh 
air, apd cannet live upon such fine food as your sifted. 
weather. I must likewise desire you to write over your 
green-honse:the following motto: 

lie ver perpetunm, atque alienis mensibus estas. 

Ir vernal bloom, aud summer s genial warmth, 

+ . Reign all the year, ——— - R. Wynne. - 

Instead of your 


0 Quis me gelidis sub ny atibus Hemi 
Si at, et ingenti ramoruy protegat umbra ? 
Verg. Geer, il. 448. 
Vol. III. K - 
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Some god, convey me to the cooling shades 
Of dewy Hlæmus! 


R. Wynne. 


* Which, under favour, is the panting of one in sum- 
mer after cool shades, and not of one in winter after a 
summer-house. The rest of your plan is very beautiful ; 
and that your friend, who has so well described it, may 
enjoy it many winters, is the hearty wish of 
: His and your unknown, &c.’ 


This oversight of ‘a grass-plot in my friend’s green- 
house, puts me in mind of a like inconsistency in a cele- 
brated picture ; where Moses is represented as striking a 
rock, and the children of Israel quenching their thirst at 
the waters that flow from it, and run through a beautiful 
landscape of groves and meadows, which could not flourish 
in a place where water was to have been found only by a 
miracle. 

The next letter comes to me from a Kentish yeoman, 
who is very angry with me for my advice to parents, oc- 
casioned by the amours of Sylvia and Philander, as related 
in my paper, No. 185. 


* SQUIRE BICKERSIAFF, 
“I do not know by what chance one of your Tatlers is 
got into my family, and has almost turned the brains of 
my eldest daughter, Winifred ; 8 as been $0 1 unt dutiful 
as to fall in love of her own hes ad te 
heathen story that she has read 
me to give my consent, — 
have their own wills in; a busi 
matter in which neither I 
were ever humoured, 
love one another like you Sylvias aud! 
yet, if you saw our fire-side, you would be 
not always a squabbling. — . For my part, I 
where man and woman come together ps 
liking, there is so much fondling and 
hinders young people from minding their bu: in ne 
therefore desire you to change your note; and ins 
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advising us old folks, who perhaps have more wit than 
yourself, to let Sylvia know, that she ought to act like a 


dutiful daughter, and marry the man that she does nt 


care for. Our great-grandmothers were all bid to marry 
first, and love would come afterwards; and I do not see 
why their daughters should follow their own inventions. 
I am resolved Winifred shall not. * Yours, &c. 


This letter is a natural picture of ordinary contracts, 
and of the sentiments of those minds that lie under a kind 
of intellectual rusticity. This trifling occasion made me 
run over in my imagination the many scenes 1 have ob- 
served of the married condition, wherein the quintessence 
of pleasure and pain are represented, as they accompany 
that state, and no other. It is certain, there are many 
thousands like the above-mentioned yeoman and his wife, 
who are never highly pleased or distasted in their whole 
lives. But when we consider the more informed part of 
mankind, and look upon their behaviour, it then appears 
that very little of their time is indifferent, but generally 
spent in the most anxious vexation, or the highest satis- 
faction. Shakspeare has admirably represented both the 
aspects of this state in the most excellent tragedy of 
Othello, In the character of Desdemona, he runs through 
all the sentiments of a virtuous maid, and a tender wife. 
She is captivated by his virtue, and faithful to him as 
well from that motive, as regard to her own honour. 
Othello is a great and noble spirit, misled by the villany 
of a false friend to suspect her innocence; and resents 
it accordingly. When, after the many instances of pas- 
sion, the wife is told the husband is jealous, her simplicity 
makes her iacapable of believing it and ax, after such 
circumstances as would drive apether ae into dis- 


traction, es 
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This opinion of him is a just, that his noble and: tender 
heart beats itself to pieces, before be od affront ber wich 
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the mention of his jealousy ; and he owns, this suspicion 
has blotted out all the sense of glory and happiness which 
before it was possessed with, when he laments himself in 
the warm allusions of a mind accustomed to entertain-~ 
ments so very different from the pangs of jealousy and 
revenge. How moving is his sorrow, when he cries out 
as follows: 


I had been happy, if the gen’ral camp, 

Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 

So [ had nothing known. Oh now! for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill tramp, 
The spirit-stirring dram, th’ ear plercing fife. 
The royal banner, ancl all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circamstance, of glorious wand 
And, ob ye mortal engines! whuse rade throats 
n' immortal Jove’s dread clamoars coanterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occapation’s gone. 


I believe I may venture to say, there is not in any other 
part of Shakspeare’ s works more strong and lively pietures 
of nature than in this. I shall therefore steal incognito to 
see it, out of curiosity to observe how Wilks and Cibber 
touch those places, where Betterton and Sandford so very 
nighly excelled. But now I am got into discourse of act- 
ing, with which I am so professedly pleased, I shall cen- 
clude this paper with a note I have just received from the 
two ingenious friends, Mr. Penkethman and Mr. Bullock. 


* SIR, 

Finding by your paper, No. 182, that you a are drawing 
parallels between the greatest actors of the age; as you 
have already begun with Mr. Wilks and Mr. Cibber, we 
desire you would do the same justice to your humble 


servants 2 
, ‘WM. BULLOCK AND WM. PENKETHMAN.’ 


For the ‘information of posterity, Ishall comply with 
this letter, and set these two great men in such a light as 
Sallust has placed his Cato and Cesar. 
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Mr. William Bullock and Mr. William Penkethman 
are of the same age, profession, and sex. They both dis- 
tinguish themselves in a very particular manner under 
the discipline of the crab-tree, with this only difference, 
that Mr. Bullock has the more agreeable squall, and Mr. 
Penkethman the more graceful shrug. Penkethman de- 
vours a cold chick with great applause ; Bullock’s talent 
lies chiefly in asparagus. Penkethman is very dexterous 
at conveying himself under a table; Bullock! is no less 
active at jumping over a stick. Mr. Penkethman has a 
great deal of money; but Mr. Bullock is the taller man. 


„„ 664 
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Est in juvencia, est in equis patrum 
Virtus; nee imbellem feroces . . 
Progenerant aqoile columbam. Hor. 4 Od. iv. 30. 


In steers laborious, and in generous steeds 
We trace their sires, nor can the bird of Jove 
‘Intrepid, fierce, beget th’ anwarlike dove. Francis. 


_ . . From my own Apartment, June 23. 

Havine lately turned my thoughts upon the considera- 
tions of the behavieur of parents to children in the: great 
affair of marriage, I took mach delight in turning over 
a bundle of letters, which a gentleman's steward in the 
country had. sent me some time ago. This parcel is a 

collection of letters written by the children of the family, 
to which he. belongs, to their father; and contains all the 
little passages of their lives, and the new ideas they re- 
ceived as their years advanced. There is in them an 
account of their diversions as well as their exercises; and 
what I thought very remarkable is, that two sons of the 
family, who now make considerable figures in the world, 
gave omens of that sort of character which they now 
bear, in the first rudiments of thought which they show 
in their letters. Were one to point out a method of edu- 
cation, one could not, methinks, frame one more pleasing 
er improving than this; where the children get a habit 
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of communicating their thoughts and inclinations to their 
best friend with so much freedom, that he can form 
schemes for their future life and conduct from an obser- 
vation of their tempers; and by that means be early 
enough in choosing their way of life, to make them for- 
ward in some art or science at an age when others have 
not determined what profession to follow. As to the per- 
sons concerned in this packet I am speaking of, they have 
given great proofs of the force of this conduct of their 
father in the effect.it has upon their lives and manners. 
The elder, who is a scholar, showed from his infaney a 
propensity to polite studies, and has made a suitable pro- 
gress in literature; but his learning is so well woven into 
his mind, that from the impression of it, he seems rather 
to have contracted a habit of life, than manner of dis- 
course. Tu his books he seems te owe a good ecunomy 
in his affairs, and a complacency in his manners, though 
in others that way of education ‘has commonly a quite 
different effect. The epistles of the other son are full of 
accuunts of what he thought most remarkable in his 
reading. He sends his father for news the last noble story 
he had read. I observe, he is particularly touched with 
the conduct of Codrus, who plotted his own death, be- 
cause the oracle had said, ifthe were not killed, the enemy 
should prevail over his country. Many other incidents in 
his little letters give omens of a soul capable of generous 
‘undertakings ; and what makes it the more part ieular is, 
that this gentleman had, in the present war, the honour 
and happiness idoing an action, for which. only it was 
worth coming into the world. Their father is the most 
intimate friend they have ; and they always consult him 
rather than any other, when any error has bappened in 
their conduct through youth and inadvertency, The be- 
haviour of this gentleman to bis sons has made his life 
pass away with the pleasures of a second youth ; for, as the 
vexations which men reeeive from their children hasten 
the approach of age, and double the force of years; so the 
comforts, which they reap from them, are balm to all 
other sorrows, and disappoint the injuries of time. Parents 
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of children repeat their lives in their offspring; and their 
concern for them is so near, that they feel all their suf- 
ferings and enjuyments as much as if they regarded their 
own proper persuns. But it is generally so far otherwise, 
that the common race of esyuires in this kingdom use 
their ‘sons as persons that are waiting only for their fu- 
nerals, and spies. upon their health and happiness; as in- 
deed they are, by their own making them such. In cases 
where a man takes the liberty after this manner to re- 
prehend others, it is commonly said, let him look at home. 
I am surry to own it; but there is one branch df the huuse 
of the Bickerstaffs, who have been as erroneous in their 
conduct this way as any other family whatsoever. The 
head of this branch is now in town, and has brought up 
with him his son and daughter, who are all the children 
he has, in order to be put some way into the world, and 
see fashions. They are both very ill-bred cubs ; and hav- 
ing lived together from their infancy, without knowledge 
of the distinctions and decencies that are proper to be paid 
to each other’s sex, they squabble like two brothers. The 
father is one of those who knows no better than that ali 
pleasure is debauchery, and imagines, when he sees a man 
become his estate, that he will certainly spend it. This 
branch are a people who never had among them one man 
eminent either for good or ill; however, have all along 
kept their heads just above water, not by a prudent and 
regular economy, but by expedients in the matches they 
have made into their house. When one of the family has, 
in the pursuit of foxes, and in the entertainment of 
clowns, run out the third part of the value of his estate, 
such a spendthrift has dressed up his eldest son, and 
married what they call a good fortune; who has sup- 
ported the father as a tyrant over them, during his life, 
in the same house or neighbourhood. The son, in sue - 
cession, has just taken the same method to keep up his 
dignity, until the mortgages, he has ate and drunk him- 
self into, have reduced:him to the necessity of sacrificing 
bis son also, in imitation of his progenitor, This bad 
been, for many generations, the whole that had happened 
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in the family of Sam Bickerstaff, until the time of my 
present cousin Samuel, the father of the young people we 
have just now spuken of. 

Samuel Bickerstaff, esyuire, is so happy, as that by 
several legacies from distant relations, (deaths of maiden 
aisters, and other instances of good fortune, he has besides 
his real estate, a great sum of ready money. His son at 
the same time knows he has a good fortune, which the 
father cannot alienate; though he strives to make him 
believe, he depends only on his will for maintenance. Tom 
is now in his · nineteenth year, Mrs. Mary ts: her fifteenth. 
Cousin Samuel, who understands no one point of good 
behaviour as it regards all the rest of the world, is an 
exact critic in the dress, the motion, the looks, and ges- 
tures of his children. What adds to their misery is, that 
he is excessively fond of them, and the greatest part of 
their time is spent in the presence of this nice observer. 
Their life is one continued constraint. The girl never 
turns ber head, but she is warned not to follow the proud 
minxes of the town. The boy is not to turn fop, or be 
quarrelsome; at the same time, not to take an affront. 
I had the good fortune to dine with him to-day, and heard 
his fatherly table-talk as we sat at dinner, which, if my 
memory does not fail me, for the benefit of the world, I 
shall set dowa as be spoke it; which was much as follows, 
and may be of great use to those parents, who seem to 
make it a rule, that their children’s turn to enjoy the 
world is not to commence, until they themselves have left 
it. : 

Now, Tom, I have bought you chambers in the inns 
of court. I allow you to take a walk once or twice a-day 
round the garden. If you mind your business, you need 
not study to he as great a lawyer as Coke upon Littleton. 
I bave that that wall keep you; but be sure you keep an 
exact account of your linen. Write down what you give 
out to your laundress, and what she brings home again. 
Go as little as possible to the other end of the town ; but 
if you do, come home early. I believe I was as sharp as 
you for your ears; and 1 had my hat snatched off my 
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head coming home late at a stop by St. Clement’s church, 
and I do not know from that day to this who took it. I 
do not care if you learn to fence a little; for I would not 
have you be made a fool of. Let me have an account of 
every thing, every post; I am willing to be at that charge, 
and I think you need not spare your pains. As for you, 
daughter Molly, do not mind one word that is said to you 
in London ; ai iti is only for your money. 


9 266% „„ 


„„ 
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Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Pirg. Kn. ii. 48. 
ees Greeks and Grecian gifts distrust. 


| Sheer-lane, June 26. 


THERE are some occasions in life, wherein. regard to 
a man’s self is the most pitiful and contemptible of all 
passions ; and such a time certainly is when the true 
public spirit of a nation is run into a faction against their 
friends and benefactors. I have hinted heretofore some 
things which discover the real sorrow | am in at the ob- 
servation, that it is now very much so in Great Britain, 
and have bad the honour to be pelted with several episttes 
to expostulate. with me on that subject. Among others, 
one from a person of the number of those they call: 


Quakers, who seems to admonish me out of pure zeal: 


and good-will. But as there is no character so unjust as 
that of talking in party upon all oceasions, without re- 
spect to merit or worth on‘the contrary side; so there is: 
no part we can act so justifiable as to speak our mind 
when we see things urged to extremity, against all that is 
praise-worthy or valuable in life, upon general and ground. 
less suggestions. But if I have talked too frankly upon 
such reflections, my correspondent has laid before me, 
after his way, the error of it in a manner that makes me 
indeed thankful for bis kindness, but the more inclinable 
to repeat the imprudence from the necessity of the cir- 
cumstance. 
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The twenty-third of the sixth month, 
FRIEND ISAAC, _ which is the month June. 

* Forasmuch as I love thee, I cannot any longer refrain 
declaring my mind unto thee concerning some things. 
Thou didst thyself indite the epistle inserted in one of 
thy late lucubrations, as thuu wouldst have us call them: 
for verily thy friend of stone, » and I speak according to 
knowledge, bath no fingers; and though he hath a mouth, 
yet speaketh he not therewith; nor yet did that epistle 
at all come unto thee from the mansion-house of the. 
scarlet whore. It is plain therefore, that the truth is not 
in thee: but since thou wouldst lie, couldst not thou lie 
with more discretion? Wherefore shouldst thou insult 
over the afflicted, or add sorrow unto the heavy of heart? 
Truly this gall proceedeth not from the spirit of meekness. 
I tell thee moreover, the peuple of this land be marvelously 
given to change; imsomuech that. it may likely come to 
pass, that before thd@ art many years nearer ta thy dis- 
selution, thou mayest behold him sitting on a high place 
whom thou now laughest to scorn: and then how wilt 
thou be glad to humble thyself to the ground, and liek 
the dust of his feet, that thou mayest find favour in bis 
sight? If thou didst meditate as much upon the word, as 
thou dost upon the profane scribblings of the wise enes 
of this generation, thou wouldst have remembered what 
happened junto Shimei, the son of Gera the Benjamite, 
who cursed the good man David in his distress.¢ David 
pardoned his transgression; yet was he afterwards taken 
as in a snare by the words of his own month, and fell by 
the sword of Solomon the chief ruler. ? Furthermore, 
I do not remember to have heard in the days of my youth 
and vanity, when, like thine, my conversation was with 
the Gentiles, that the men of Rome, which is Bahylon, 
ever sued unto the men of Carthage, for tranquillity, as 
thou dost aver. Neither was Hannibal, the son of Hamil- 
car, called home by his countrymen, until these saw the 
sword of their enemies at their gates; and then was it not 


* Pasquin. See Tatler, Numbers 120, 130, and 187. 
1 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 11 Kings il. 8. 36. ad finem 
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time for him, thinkest thou, to return? It appeareth 
therefore that thou dost prophesy backwards; thou dost 
row one way, and look another; and indeed in all things 
art thou too much a time-server ; yet seemest thou not to 
consider what a day may bring forth. Think of this, and 
take tobacco. Thy friend, 

* AMINADAB,’ 


If the zealous writer of the above letter has any mean- 
ing, it is of too high a nature to be the subject of my 
lueubrations. I shall therefore wave such high points, 
and be as useful as I can to persons of less moment than 
any he hints at. When a man runs into a little fame in 
the world, as he meets with a great deal of reproach which 
he does not deserve, so does he also a great deal of esteem 
to which‘ he has in himself no pretensions. Were it 
otherwise, I am cure no one would offer to put a law- case 
to me: but because I am an adept in physic and astro- 
logy, they will needs persuade me that I am no less a pro- 
ficient in all other sciences. However, the point men- 
tioned in the following letter is so plain a one, that I think 
I need not trouble myself to cast a figure to be able to 
discuss it. | | 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

It is some years ago since the entail of the estate of 
our family was altered, by passing a fine in favour of me, 
who now am in possession of it, after some others deceased. 
The heirs-general, who lived beyond sea, were excluded 
by this settlement, and the whole estate is to pass in a 
new channel after me and my heirs. But several tenants 
of the lordship persuade me to let them hereafter hold 
their lands of me aecording to the old customs of the 
barony, and not oblige them to act by the limitations of 
the last settlement. This, they say, will make me more 
popular among my dependants, and the ancient vassals of 
the estate, to whom any deviation from the line of suc- 
cession is always invidious. 

* Yours, Ke.’ 
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„Sin, Sheer - lane, June ga. 

vou bave by the fine a pinto right, i in which none else 
of your family can be your competitor; for which reasan, 
by al] means demand vassalage upay that title. The con 
trary advice can be given for no other; purpose in nature 
but to betray you, and favour other pretenders, by making 
you place a right which is in you only, upon a level with 
a right which you have in common with others. 

I am, Sir, 


: Your most faithful servant; until death, 
1. B. 


There is nothing so dangerous or 80 pleasing, as com- 
pliments made to us by our enemies: and my corres- 
pondent tells me, that though he knows seyeral of those 
who give bim this counsel were at first against passi 
the fine in favour of him; v yet he is so touched with their 
homage to him, than he can hardly believe they ‘have | a 
mind to set it aside, in order to introduce the beirs- 
e ints his estate, 8 eee. wees ae 1 

Thee are breast evils; but since there is no ere 
with ‘success in this world, without complying with the” 
arte af it, I shall use the same method as my correspon- 
dent’s tenants did with him, in relation to one whom . 
never had a kindness for; but shall, L, notwichetandings 


e to give him my advice. . e ae Oana 
leet aka 
Fai Bickerstaff, Esquire, of Great Britain to denis, 
tze Fourteenth of France. Ads sce Seay 
~esrr, . eue e 


© Your majesty will pardon me while I take the liberty” 
to acquaint you, that some passages written from your vide 
of the water do very much obstruet your interest: ‘We 
take it very unkindly that tie prints of Paris are so ver 
partial in favour of one set of men among us, and tient 
the others as irreconcileable to your interests. Your - 
writers are very large in recounting any thing which re- 
lates to the figv e and power of one party, but are dumb 
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when they should represent the actions of the other. This 
is a trifling circumstance which many here are apt to lay 
some stress upon; and therefore I thought fit to offer it 
to your consideration before you despatch the next 5 
3 ö J. B. 


——— .. — 
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mme sacred cause for which shag bone, betray, 
Who give ap virtue for a worthless life. R. Wynne. 
From my own Apartment, June 28. 

Or all the evils under the sun, that of making vice com- 
mendable is the greatest; for it seems to be the basis of 
society, that applause and contempt should be always 
given to proper objects. But in this age we behold things, 
for which we ought to have an abhorrence, not only re- 
ceived without disdain, but even valued as motives of emu- 
lation. This is naturally the destruction of simplicity of 
manners, openness of heart, and generosity of temper. 
_ When a person gives himself the liberty to range and run 
over in his thoughts the different geniuses of men, which 
be meets in the world, one cannot but observe, that most 
of the indirection and artifice, which is used among men, 
does not proceed so much from a degeneracy in nature, 
as an-affectation of appearing men of consequence by such 
‘practices: By this means it is, that a cunning man is so 
far from being ashamed of being esteemed such, that he 
seeretiy rejoices in it. It has been a sort of maxim, that 
the grdatest art is to conceal art; but I know not how, 
among tome people we meet with, their greatest cunning 
is to appear cunning, There is Polypragmon makes it 
the. business of his life to be thought a cunning 
fellow,: and thinks it a much greater character to be ter- 
rible than agreeable. When it has once entered into a 
arr rere ta have an ambition to be thought crafty, all 

ox. III. L 
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other evils are necessary consequences. To deceive is the 
immediate endeavour of bim who is proud of the capacity 
of doing it. It is certain, Polypragmon does all the ill 
he possibly can, but pretends to much more than he per- 
forms. He is contented in his own thoughts, and hugs 
himself in his closet, that though he is locked up there 
and doing nothing, the world does not know but that he 
is doing mischief. To favour this suspicion, he gives 
half-looks and shrugs in his general behaviour, to give 
you to understand that you do not know what he means. 
He is also wonderfully adverbial in his expressions, and 
breaks off with a Perhaps and a nod of the head upon 
matters of the most indifferent nature. It is a mighty 
practice with men of this genius to avoid frequent appear- 
ance in public, and to:be as mysterious as possible when 
they do come into company. There is nothing te be done, 
according to them, in the common way; and let the mat- 
ter in hand be what jt will, it must be carried with an air 
of importance, and transacted, if we may so speak, with 
an ostentatious secresy. These are your persons of long 
‘heads, who would fain make the world believe their 
thoughts and ideas are very much superior to their neigh- 
bours; and do not value what these their neighbours 
think of them, provided they do not reckan them ſools. 
These have such a romantic touch in husiness, that they 
hate to perform any thing like other men. Were it in 
their choice, they had rather bring their purposes to bear 
by over-reaching the persons they deal with, than by a 
plain and simple manner. They make difficulties, for the 
honour of surmounting them. Polypragmon is eternally 
busied after this manner, with no other prospect, than 
that he is in hopes to be thought the most cunning. of all 
men, and fears the imputation of want of understanding 
much more than that of the abuse of it. But alas! how 
‘contemptible is such an ambition, which is the very re- 
verse of all that is truly laudable, and the very contradic- 
tion to the only means to a just reputation, simplicity of 
manners: Cunning can io no circumstance imaginable 
be a quality worthy a man, except in his own defence, 
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and merely to conceal himself from such as are so; and 
in such cases, it is no longer craft, but wisdom. The 
monstrous affectation of being thought artful, immediately 
kills all thoughts of humanity and goodness, and gives 
men a sense of the soft. affections and ‘impulses of the 
mind, which are imprinted in us for our mutual advan- 
tage and succour, as of mere weaknesses and follies. 
Accerding to the men of ewnning, you are to put off the 
mature of a man as fast as you can, and acquire that of 
a demon; as if it were a mere eligible character to be a 
powerful enemy, than an able friend. But it ought to 
be a mortification te men affected this way, that there 
wants but little more than instinct to be considerable in 
it; for when a man has arrived at being very bad in his 
melination, he has net much more to do but to cenceal . 
himself, and he may revenge, cheat, and deceive, without 
much employment for understanding, and go on with 
great cheerfulness with the high applause of being a pro- 
digious cunning fellow. But indeed, when we arrive at 
chat pitch of false taste, as not to think cunning a eon: 
temptible quality, it is, methinks, a very great injustice 
that pick-pockets are had in so little veneration; whe 
must be adasirably well turned, net only for the theoretic, 
but also the practical behaviour of cunning fellows. After 
all the endeavours of this family of men whom we call 
cunning, their whole work falls to pieces, if others will 
tay down all esteem for such artifices ; and treat it as an 
unmanly quality, which they forbear to practise only be- 
‘cause they abhor it. When the spider is ranging in the 
‘different apartments of his web, #-is true, that he. only 
can weave 80 fine a thread; but it is in the power of the 
merest drone that has wings, to fly through = destroy it. 


Wills Ocffee- house, Jaume 28. 

Though the taste of wit and pleasure is at present but 
very low in this town, yet there are some that preserve 
their relish undebauched with common impressions, and 
can distinguish between reality and impestere. A gen- 
tleman was saying here this evening, that ke would go to 
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the play. to-morrow night, to see heroism as it has bean 
represented by some of our tragedians, represented in 
burlesque. It seems, the play of Alexander ia to be then 
turned into ridicule for its bombast, and other false ornare 
ments in the thoughts. as. well as the language. The 
bluster Alexanſler makes is. as much inconsistent with the 
character of a hero, as the.roughness.of Clytus, an in- 
stance of the sincerity of a bold artless soldier. To be 
plain is not to be rude, hut rather inclines a man to aivi- 
lity and deference ; not indeed to show it. in the gestures 
of the body, but in the sentiments of the mind. It ia, 
among other things, from the impertinent figures unakilſul 
- dramatists draw of the characters of men, that youth are 
bewildered and prejudiced in their sense of the world, of 
which they have no notions but what they draw. from 
books and such representations. Thus, talk tu a very 
vom man, let him be of never sd good sense, and he 
shall smile when you speak of sincerity in a courtier, 
good sense in a soldier, or honesty in a politician. The 
reason of this je, that you hardly see one play, wherein 
each of these ways of life is not drawn by hands that know 
nothing of any one of them; and the truth is so far of the 
opposite side to what they paint, that it is more imprac- 
ticable.to live in esteem in courts than any where else, 
without sincerity. . Good sense is the great. requisite in 
a soldier, and honesty the only thing that ean support a 
politician. This way of thinking made the gentleman, of 
whom I was just now speaking, say, he was glad any one 
had taken upon him to depreciate such unnatural fustian 
as the tragedy of Alexander. The character of that prince 
indeed was, that he was unequal, and given to intemper- 
ande; but in his sober moments, when he had the pre- 
cepts of his great instructor warm in his imagination, he 
was a pattern of generous thoughts and dispositions, in 
opposition to the strongest desires which are incident to a 
youth and conqueror. But instead of representing that 
hero in the glorious character of generosity and chastity, 
in his treatment of the beauteous family of Darius, he is 
drawn all along as a monster of lust, or of cruelty; as if 
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the way to raise him to the degree ‘of a hero, were to 
make his character as little like that of a worthy man 
as possible. Such rude and indigested dranghts of things 
are the proper objects of ridicule and contempt ; and de- 
preciating Alexander, as we have him drawn, is the only 
way of restoring him to what he was in himself. It is well 
contrived of the players to let this part | ‘be followed by a 
true picture of life, ir the comedy called, The Chances, 
wherein Don John. and Constantia are acted to the utmost 
perfection. There need not be a greater instance of the 
force of action than in many incidents of this play, where 
indifferent passages, ‘and such as conduce only to the tack- 
ing of the scenes together, are enlivened with such an 
agreeable gesture and behaviour, as apparently shows what 
ar play might be, oe it is not wholly what a N 
should be. 
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958 Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam fibens, 
Hor. 3 Od. ix. ver. ult, 


, FFF 1 5 
With thee would live, with thee would die. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, June 30. 


"SOME years since, I was engaged with a coach: full of 
friends to take a journey as far as the Land’s End. We 
were very well pleased with one another the first day ; 
every one endeavouring to recommend himself by his 
good humour and complaisance to the rest of the com- 
pany. This good correspondence did not last long; one 
of our party was soured the very first evening by a plate of 
butter which had not been melted to bis mind, and which 
spoiled his temper to such a degree, that he continued 
upon the fret to the end of our journey. A second fell 
off from his good humour the next morning, for no other 
reason, that I could i imagine, but because I chanced to 


A comedy by ‘Beaumont and Fletcher, altered and amended by the 
aube of Buckingham. an 
L2 
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step into the coach before him, aud place myself on the 

shady side. This however, was but my own private guess; 

for he did not mention a word of it, nor indeed of any 
thing else, for three days following. The rest of our com. 
pany beld out very near half the way, when, on a sudden, . 
Mr. Sprightly fell asteep; and instead ef endeavouring to 

divert and oblige us, as he had hitherto done, carried - 
himself with an uneoncertied, careless, drowsy behaviow,, ' 
until we came to our last stage. There were three of us’ 
who still held up our heads, and did all we could te make 

our journey agreeable; but, to my sbame be it spoken, 

about three miles on this side Exeter, I was taken with 

an uneccountable fit of sullenness, that hung upon me for 

above threescore miles; whether it were for want of re- 

spect, or from an accidental tread upon my foot, or from 

a foolish maid's calling me The old gentleman,’ I cannot 

tell. In sbort, there was but one who kept his good 
humour to the Land's End. 

There was another coach that went along with us, in 
which I likewise observed that there were many secret 
jealousies, heart-burnings, and animosities : for when we 
joined companies at night, J could not but take notice, 
that the passengers neglected their own company, and 
studied how to make themselves esteemed by us, who 
were altogether strangers to them; until at length they 
grew so well acquainted with us, that they liked us as 
little as they did one another. When I reflect upon this 
journey, I often fancy it to be a picture of human life, ia 
respect to the several friendships, contracts, and alliances, 
that are made and dissolved in the several periods of it. 
The most delightful and most lasting engagements are 
generally those which pass between man and woman; and 
yet upon what trifles are they weakened, or entirely broken! 
Sometimes the parties fly asunder even in the midst of 
courtship, and sometimes grow cool in the very honey- 
month. Some separate before the first child, and some 
alter the fifth; others continue good until thirty, others 
until forty; while some few, whose souls are of a happier 
make, and better fitted to one another, travel on together 
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to the end of their journey in a continaal interceurse of 
kind effioes, and mutual endearments. 

When we therefore choose our companions for life, if 
we hepe to keep. both them and ourselves in good hu- 
mour to the last stage of it, we must be extremely careful 
in the choice we make, as well as in the conduct on our 
own part. When the persons to whom we joia ourselves 
oan stand an examination, and bear.the scrutiny; when 
they mend upon our-ecquaintanee with them, and discover 
new beauties, the more we search into their characters ; 
our love will naturally rise in proportion to their. perfec- 

But because there are very few possessed of suct accom- 
plishments.of body and mind, we ought to look after those 
qualifications .both in ourselves and others, which are in- 
dispensably naagessary towards this happy union, and which 
are in the power of every one to acquire, or at least to 
cultivate and improve. These, in my, opinion, ere cheer- 
fulness and eonstancy. A cheerful temper, joined with 
innocence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit gopd-natured. It will lighten sickness, 
poverty, and afflictign; convert ignorance into an amiable 
simplicity ; and render deformity itself agreeable. 

Constancy .is natural, to. persons of even tempers and 
uniform dispositions ; and may be acquired by those of 

the greatest fickleness, violence, and passion, who consi- 
der seriously the terms of union upon which they come 
together, the mutual interest in which they are engaged, 
with all the motives that ought to incite their tenderness 
and compassion towards those who have their dependance 
upon them, and are embarked with them for life in the 
same state of happiness or misery. Constancy, when it 
grows in the mind, upon considerations of this nature, 
becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of good-nature, that 
is not subject to any change of health, age, fortune, or any 
of those accidents: which are apt to unsettle the best 
dispusitions that are founded rather in constitution than 
in reason. Where such a constancy as this is wanting, 
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the most inflamed passion may fall away into coldness 
and indifference, and the most. melting tendermess degu- 
“erate into hatred and aversion. I shall conelude this 
paper with a story that is very well known in the north 
of England. 

About thirty. years ago, a packet.boat that had several 
passengers on board was cast away upon a rock, and in ¢o 
great danger of. sinking, that all who were in it endea- 
voured to save themselves as well as they could ; though 
only those who could swim well had a bare possibility of 
doing it. Among the passengers there were two women 
of fashion, who, seeing themeelves in such a disconsolate 
condition, begged of their husbands not to leave them. 
One of them ‘chose rather to die with bis wife than to 
forsake her; the.other, though he was moved with the 
utmost ‘compassion for: his wife, told her, that for the 
good of their children, it was better one of them: should 
live, than both perish. By a great piece of good luck, 
next to a:mireele, when one of our good men had taken 
the last und long farewell in order to ‘save himself, and 
the other held in his arms the person that was dearer to 
him than life, the ship was preserved. It is with ‘a secret 
sorrow and veration of mind that I must tell the sequel 
of the story, and let my reader ‘know, that this faithful pair 
who were ready to have died in each other's arms, about 
three years after their escape, upon some trifling disgust, 
grew to a coldness at first, and‘at length fell out to such 
a degree, that they left one another, and patted for ever. 
The other couple lived together in an uninterrupted friend- 
ship and felicity ; and, what was remarkable, the husband, 
whom the shipwreck had like to have separated from his 
wife, died a few months after her, not being able to sur- 
vive the loss of her. | 
I must confess, there is something in the changeable- 
ness and inconstancy of human nature, that very often 
both dejects and terrifies me. Whatever I am at present, 
I tremble to think what I may be. While I find this prin- 
ciple in me, how can 1 assure myself that I shall be always 
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tee to my God, my friend, or myself? In short, without 
nm tt . is ‘neither ove, friendship, nor virtue, in 
the ori. f 


777. 
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8 85 dnl dude hatrte qnid debeat, 8 a es 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hospes ;— 
e ä seit conveuientia cuigue. 
woot Moser eaten a Hor. Ars Poet, ver. 312. 
29 nha ook whe a uice discernment knows 
„What to bis cynniry, aad his friends he owes; 
How various nature warms the human breast, . 
* To love the parent, brother, friend or guest, N N 
ile mrely knows,‘with nice, well-judging art, 
„Ihe strokes pecuilar te each different part. Fans. 


. Wills Coffee- house, July 3. 


1 HAVE of late received many epistles, whesein: the writers 
treat me as a mercenary persen, for. some little hints con: 
cerning matters which, thay think, I should net have 
touched upon but for sordid considerations, It is apparent, 
that my motive could not be of that kind; for when a man 
declares bimeelf openly on one side, that party will take 
no more notice of him, because he is sure; and the set 
of men whom he declares. against, for the same season, 
are violent against him. Thus it is folly in a plain-dealer 
to expect, that either bis friends will reward him, or his 
enemies forgive him. For which reason, I thought it was: 
the shortest way to impartiality, to put myself beyond 
further hopes or fears, by declaring myself at a time when. 
the dispute is not about persons and parties, but things 
and causes. To relieve myself from the vexation which 
naturally attends such reflections, I came hither this even- 
ing to give my thoughts quite a new turn, and converse 
with men of pleasure and wit, rather than those of busi- 
ness and intrigue. I had hardly entered the room when 
I was accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget, who desired my 
favour in relation te the play which was to be acted for 
his benefit on Thursday. He pleased me in saying it was 
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The Old Bachelor,’ in which comedy there is a necessary 
circumstance observed by the author, which most ‘other 
poets either overlook or do not understand, that is to say, 
the distinction of characters. It is very ordinary with 
writers to indulge a certain modesty of believing all men 
as witty as themselves, and making all the persons of the 
play speak the sentiments of the autbor, without any 
manner of respect to the age, fortune, ‘or quality, of him 
that is on the stage. Ladies talk like rakes, and footmen 
make similes : but this writer knows men; which makes 
his plays reasonable entertainments, while the scenes of 
most uthers are like the tunes between the acts. They are 
perhaps agreeable sounds ; but they have no ideas affixed 
to them. Dogget thanked me for my visit to him in the 
winter; aud, after bis comic manner, spoke his request 
with so arch a leer, that I promised the droll I would 
speak to all my acquaintance to be at his play. 

Whatever the world may think of the actors, whether 
it be that their parts have an effect on their lives, or 
whatever it is, you see a wonderful benevolence among 
them towards the interests and necessities of each other. 
Dogget therefore would not let me go, without delivering 
me a letter from poor oid Downs the prompter, wherein 
that retainer to the theatre desires my advice and assist- 
ance in a matter of coneern to him. I have sent him my 
private opinion for his conduct; but the stage and state 
affairs being so much canvassed by parties and factions, 
} shall for some time hereafter take leave of subjects which 
relate to either of them; and empley my cares in the con- 
sideration of matters, which regard that part of mankind 
who live withont intoresting themselves with the troubles 
er pleasures of either. However, for a mere notion of the 
present posture of the stage, I shall give you the letter at 
large, as fellow: 3 ‘ 

‘ HONOURED SIR, July 1, 1710. 
Finding by divers of your late papers, that you are a 
friend to the profession of which I was many years an 
unworthy member, I the rather make bold to crave your 
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advice touching a proposal that has been lately made me 
of coming again into business, and the sub- administration 
of stage affairs. I have, from my yeuth, been bred up 
behind: the curtain, and been a prompter from the time 
of the Restoration. I have seen many changes, as well 
of- seenes as of actors; and have known men within my 
remembrance arrive to the highest dignities of the theatre, 
who made their entrance in the quality of mutes, joint- 
steols, fower-pots, and tapestry hangings. It cannot be 
unknown to the nobility and gentry, that a gentleman of 
the inus of court; and a deep intriguer, had some time 
sinée worked himself inte the sole management and direc- 
tion of the thextre. Nor is it less notorious, that his rest- 
less ambition, and subtle machinations, did manifestly tend 
to the extirpation of the good old British-actors, and the 
introduction: of foreign: pretenders ; such as Harlequins, 
French dancers, and Roman singers ; who, though they 
impoverished the: proprietors, and imposed on the au- 
dience, were ſor some time tolerated, by reason of his 
dewterous insinuations, which prevailed upon a few deluded: 
women, especially the V, Masks,* to believe that the 
stage Nas · in danger. But his-schemes were soon exposed; 
and: the great ones that supported him withdrawing their 
fa vou; he: made: his: eit, and remained for a season in 
obeeurity.. During this retreat the Machiavilian was not 
idle; but secretly fomented divisions; and wrought over 
to hia side some of the inferior actors, reserving a trap- 
daor to himself, to which only he had a key. This, en- 
trance secured, this cunning person, to complete his cam- 
pany, bethought himself of calling in the most eminent 
strollers from all parts of the kingdom. I have seen them 
all ranged together behind the scenes; but they are many 
of them persons that never trod the stage before, and so 
very awkward and ungainly, that it is impossible to be- 
lieve the audience will bear them. He was looking over 
his catalogue of plays, and indeed picked up a guod toler- 
a It is well known that the mask, which conferred a certain degree 


e e concealed many immoralities, was . worn by wonen 
of intrigue and pleasure. 
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able set of grave faces for counsellors, to appear in the 
famous scene of “ Venice Preserved,” when the danger is 
over; but they being but mere. outsides, and the actors 
having a great mind to play The Tempest,“ there is 
not a man of them, when he is to perform any thing above 
dumb show, is capable of acting with a good grace so: 
much as the part of Trincalo. Hewever, the master per- 
sists in his design, and is fitting up the old storm; but 

am ‘afraid he will not be able to procure able . 
experienced officers for love or money. 

Besides all this, when he comes to east the casks, ‘bins 
js so great a confusion amaugst them for want of preper 
actors, that for my part, I am wholly discoursged: The 
play with which they design to open 46, Tha Duke and 
no Duke; and they are so put to it. thet: the..mastetr 
himself is to act the Conjurer, and Shey have no ome. 83 
the General but honest George Po wall. 

Now, sir, they being so much at a Joes. for ea 
matis Persone ; viz. the persons to ena andthe: sole 
frame of the house being designed ta be Sltermd L deer 
your opinion, whether you think it: adsisable; for am to 
undertake to prompt them?. For though Loan elan r 
when they represent a battle, and have.yet lunge enoughy 
left to bugza their victories, I question, if L rg ae 
them right, whether they would act ard ]. 

‘ : am your aad 8 most humble servant, ; ar 
. . . DOWNS: 


p. S. ae since I writ this, I am credibly informed, . 
that they design a new bouse in Lineoin’s-in-fields, near 
the popish chapel, to be ready by Michaelmas next ; which 
indeed is but repairing an old one that has alrendy failed. 
Yuu know, the honest man who kept the office is gone 
already.’ 
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No. 194. J Tzxraday, July 6, 17 10. 
n Militat omnis sme, “Ovid. Amor. EL i ix. ver. 1. 
ꝛ̃nhe toils of love require a warrior's art, 
Ami every tover plays the soldier’ 8 part. N. ‘Wynne. 
ne ds From my own Apartment, July 5. 


I was this morning reading the tenth carto in the 
fourth: book of Spenser, in which sir Scudamore relates 
the progress of his courtship to Amoret ‘urider a very 
beaatiful “allegory, Which is one of the most natural and 
ummeed of any in that most excellent author. I shall 
triksprosd.it, to use Mr. Bayes’s term, for the benefit of 
whany English lovers, who have, by frequent letters, de- 
sived:me-to' lay down some rules for the conduct of their 
vertuous ainours ; and shall only premise, that by the 
Shield of Love is meant a generous; constant passion for 
the peredn belovet. 

-4“. When the fame,’ says he, of this celebrated beauty 
first flew abroad, I went in pursuit of her to the Temple 
of Love. This temple,’ continues he, bore the name of 
the goddées Venus, and was seated in a most fruitful island, 
wailed by nature against all invaders. There was a single 
bridge that led into the island, and before it a castle gar- 
risoned by twenty knights. Near the castle was an open 
plain, a6d in the midst of it a pillar,on which was hung 
the Shield of Love; and underneath it, in letters of gold, 
9 25 this inscription: 


J wan wad @alemin We aia 
Whose ever be ihe shield, fair Amoret be hin, 


4 117 beast panted upon reading the inscription: I struck 
upon the shield with my spear. Immediately issued forth 
a knight well mounted, and completely armed, who, 
without speaking, ran fiercely at me. I received him as 
well as I could, and by good fortune threw him out of the 
saddle. I encountered the whole twenty successively, and 
leaving them all extended on. the plain, carried off the 
shield in token of victqry. Having thus vanquished my 

Vol. III. M 
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rivals, I passed on without impediment, until I came to 
the utmost gate of the bridge, which I found locked and 
barred. I knocked and called; but could get no answer. 
At last J saw one on the other side of the gate, who stood 
peeping through a small crevice. This was the porter; 
he had a double face resembling a Janus, and was con- 
tinually looking about him, as if he. mistrusted some 
sudden danger. His name, as I afterwards learned, was 
Doubt. Overagainst him sat Delay, who entertained pas- 
sengers with some idle story, while they lost such oppor- 
tunities as were never to be recovered.. Ag soon as the 
porter saw my shield, he apened the. gate ;, but, upon my 
entering, Delay caught hold of me,, and. would: fain have 
made me listen to her fooleries. However, I shook her 
off, and passed forward until I came ta the second gate, 
“The Gate of Good Desert,” which always stood wide 
open, but in the porch was a bideous giant, that stopped 
the entrance; his name was Danger. Many warriors of 
good reputation, not able to bear the sternness of his look, 
went back again, Cowards fled at the first sight of him; 
except some few, who, watching their opportunity, slipt 
by him unobserved. I prepared to assault him; but, 
upon the first sight of my shield, he immediately gave 
way. Looking back upon him, I found his hinder parts 
much more deformed and terrible than his face; Hatred, 
Murder, Treason, Envy, and Detraction, lying in ambush. 
behind him, to fall upon the heedless and unwary. 

“I now entered the Island of Love,” which appeared 
in all the beauties of art and nature, and feasted every 
sense with the most agreeable objects. Amidst a pleas- 
ing variety of walks and alleys, shady seats and flowery 
banks, sunny hills and gloomy valleys, were thousands 
of lovers sitting, or walking together im pairs, and singing 
hymns to the deity of the place. 

I could: not forbear envying this happy people, wHo 
were already in possession of all they could desire. While 
I went forward to the temple, the structure was beautiful - 
beyond imagination. The gate stood open. In the en- 
trance sat a most amiable woman whose name was Concord. 
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* On either side of her stood two young men, both 
strongly armed, as if afraid of each other. As I afterward 
learned, they were both her sons, but begotten of her by 
two different fathers; their names Love and Hatred. ’ 

The lady so well tempered and reconciled them both 
that she forced them to join hands; though I could no 
but observe, that Hatred turned aside his face, as not 
able to endure the sight of his younger brother. 

1 at length entered the inmost temple, the roof of 
which was raised upon a hundred marble pillars, decked 
with crowns, chains, and garlands. The ground was 
strewed with flowers. A hundred altars, at each of which 
stood a virgin -priestess clothed in white, blazed all at once 
with the sacrifice ef lovers, who were perpetually sending 
up their vows to heaven in clouds of incense. 

In the midst stood the goddess herself upon an altar 
whose substance was neither gold nor stone, but infinitely 
more precious than either. About her neek flew number- 
less flocks of little Loves, Jeys, and Graces; and all about 
ber altar Jay scattered heaps of lovers, complaining of the 
disdain, pride, or treachery of their mistresses. One 
among the rest, no longer able to contain his griefs, 
broke out into the following prayer: 1 

Venus, queen of grace and beauty, joy of gods and 
men, who, with a smile becalmest the seas, and rene west 
all nature; goddess, whom all the different species in the 
universe obey with joy and pleasure, grant I may at last 
obtain the object of my vows.” 

»The impatient lover pronounced this with great vehe- 
mence ; but I, in a soft murmur, besought the goddess to 
lend me her assistance. While I was thus praying, I 
chanced to cast my eye on a company ef ladies, who were 
assembled together in a corner of the temple, waiting for 
the anthem. 
The foremost seemed something elder and of a more 
composed countenance than the rest, whe all appeared to 
be under her direction. Her name was Womanhood. On 
one side of her sat Shamefaeedness, with blushes rising in 

her cheeks, and her eyes fixed on the ground: on the 
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other was Cheerfulness, with a smiling look, that infused 
a secret pleasure into the hearts of all that saw her. With 
these sat Modesty, holding her hand on her heart: Cour- 
tesy, with a graceful aspect, and obliging bebaviour: and 
the two sisters, who were always linked together, and re- 
sembled each other, Silence and Obedience. 


Thus sat they all around in seemly rate, 
And in the midst of them a goodly maid, 
Ew n in the lap of Womanhood there sate. 
The which was all in lily white array d; 
Where silver streams among the linen stray’d, 
Like to the morn, when first her shining face 
. Hath to the gloomy world itself bewray’d ; 
aT? hat same was fairest Amoret in place, 
Shining with beaaty’s light, and heavenly virtue’s grace. 


¢ As soon as I beheld the charming Amoret, my heart 


throbbed with hopes. I stepped to her, and seized her 
hand; when Womanhood immediately rising up, sharply 
rebaked me for. offering in so rude a manner to lay hold 
on a virgin, I excused myself as modestly as J could, and 
at ‘the same time displayed my shield: upon which, as 
suon asg sho bebeld the god emblagoned with bis bow and 
chafts, she was struck mute, and instantly retived. 
I ull heid fast the fair Amoret ; and; turning my eyes 
towards the godiless of the place, saw that she favoured 
my pretensions. with à smile, which so emboldened me, 
that 1 earried off my prize, 8 
“The maid, sometimes with tears, sometimes with smiles, 
entreated me to let her go: but I led her through the 
temple-gate, where the goddess Coneord, who had favoured 
my entrance, befriended my retreat.’ -_ 2 
This allegory is so natural, that it explains itself. The 
persons in it are very artfully described, and disposed in 


proper places. The posts assigned to Doubt, Delay, and 


Danger, are admirable. The gate of Good Desert has 
something noble and instructive in it. But above all, 
fam mest pleased with the beautiful groupe of figures in 
the corner of the temple. - Among these Womanhood is 
drawn like what the philosophers call a Universal Nature, 
and is attended with beautHul representatives of all those 
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virtues that are the ornaments of the ſemale sex, consi- 
dered in its natural perfection and innocenes. 


— —— . Pn 
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Grecian -Coffec-house, July 7. 

Tue learned world are very much offended at many of 
my ratiocinations, and have but a very mean opinion of 
me as a politician, The reason of this is, that some erro- 
neously conceive a talent for politics to consist in the 
regard to a maus on interest; but I am of quite an- 
other mind; and think the first "and essential quality to- 
wards being a statesman is to have a public spirit. One 
of the gentlemen who are out of humour with me imputes 
my falling into a way wherein I am o very awkward, to 
a barreaness of invention; and has the charity to lay new 
matter before me for the future. He is at the bottom 
my friend; but is at a loss to know whether I am a fool 
or a physician, and is pleased to expostulate with me with 
relation to the latter. He falls heavy upon licentiates, 
and seems to point more particularly at us who are not 

regularly of the faeulty. But since he has been so civil 
to me, as to ‘meddle only with those who are employed 
no further than about men’s lives, and not reflected upon 
me as of the astrological sect, who concern ourselves about 
lives and fortunes also, I am not so much = . 
any part of hie aes letter. 


SIR, 

am afraid there is domething in in the 1 
some people, that you begin to be short of matter for 
your lucubrations. Though several of them now and then 
did appear somewhat dull and insipid to me, I was always 
charitably inelinad to believe the fault lay in myself, and 
that I wanted the true key to deeypher your mysteries; 
Written “probably by Prior or Swit, while they had yet some hopes 
of reclaiming Steele, that is, of prevailing upon him to desert the whig- 

party, as they themselves see 
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and remember your advertisement upon this account. 
But since I have seen you fall into an unpardonable errur, 
yea, with a relapse; I mean, since I have seen you turn 
politician in the present unhappy dissensions, I have begun 
to stagger, and could not choose but lessen the great value 

J had for the Censor of our isle. How is it possible that 
a man, whom interest did naturally lead to a constant 
impartiality in these matters, and who hath wit eneugh 
to judge that his opinion was not like to make many) 
proselytes ; how is it possible, I say, that.a little passion, 
for I have still too good an opinion of you to think yon 
was bribed by the staggering party, could blind you so . 
far as to offend the very better A of the nation, and to 
lessen off so much the number of your friends? Mer. 
Morphew will not have cause to thank you, unless you 
give over, and ,endeavour to regain what you bave lost. 
There are still a great many themes you have left un- 
touched: such as the all- management of matters relating 
to law aud physic 5 the setting down rules for Knowing 
the quacks in both professions. What a large field is left 
in discovering the abuses of the college, who had a charter 
and privileges granted them to hinder the creeping in and 
prevailing of quacks and pretenders; and yet grant licences 
to barbers, and write letters of recommendation in the 
country towns, out of the reach of their practice, in 
favour of mere boys; valuing the health and lives of their 
cauntrymen no fartber than they get money by them. 
You have said very little or nothing about the dispensa- 
tion of justice in town and country, where clerks are the 
counsellors to their masters. 

But as I cannot expect that the Censor of (Great Bri- 
tain should publish a letter, wherein he is censured with 
too mueh reason himself; yet I hope you will be the 
better for it, and think upon the themes I have mentioned, 
which must certainly be of greater service to the world, . 
yourself, and Mr. Morphew, than to let us know whether: 
you are a Whig or a Tory. I am still your admirer and 
servant, oe 
‘CATO JUNIOR.’ | 
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This gentleman and | differ about the words staggering 
and better part; but, instead ef answering to the parti- 
eulars of this epistle, I shall only acquaint my corres- 
pondent, that I.am at present formiag.my thoughts upon 
the foundation of sir Scudamore’s progress in Spenser, 
which bas led me from all other amasementa, to consider 
the State of Love in this island; and, from the corruptions 
in the government of that, to deduce the chief evils of 
life. In the mean time that I am thus employed, I have 
given positive orders to Don Saltero of Chelsea, the tooth- 
drawer, and doctor Thomas Smith, the corn-cutter of 
King-street, Westminster, who have the mudesty to con- 
fine their pretensions to manual operations, to bring me 
in, with all convenient speed, complete lists of all who 
are hut of equal learning with themselves, and yet ad- 
minister physic beyund the feet and gums. These adviags 
I shall reserve for my future leisure ; but have now taken 
resolution to dedicate the remaining part of this in- 
stant July to the service of the fair sex, and have almost 
finished a, scheme for settling the whole remainder of that 
sex who are unmarried, and above the age of twenty-six, 

In order to this goud and public service, I shall consider 
the passion of Love in its full extent, as it is attended 
both with joys and inquietudes; and lay down, for the 
conduct of my lovers, such rules as shall banish the cares, 
and heighten the pleasures, which flow from that amiable 
apring of hfe and happiness. There is o less than abso- 
lute necessity, that some] provisian be made to take off 
the dead stock sf women ia city, town, and country. Let 
there happen but the least disorder in the streets, and in 
an instant you see the inequality of the numbers of males 
and females. Besides that the feminine crowd on such 
occasions is more numerous in the open way, you may 
observe them also to the very garrets huddled together, 
four at least at a casement. Add to this, that by an exact 
calculation of all that have come to town by stage.coach 
or waggon for this twelvemonth past, three times in four 
the treated persons have been males. This overstock of 
beauty, for which there are so few bidders, calls for an 


— 
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immediate supply of lovers and husbands; and I am the 
studious knight-errant, who have suffered long nocturnal 
contemplations to find out methods for the relief of all 
British females, who at present seem to be devoted to 
involuntary virginity. The scheme, upon which I design 
to act,’ I have -communicated to none but a beauteous 
young lady, who has for some time left the town, in the 
following letter: 


7b — in . 
5 MADAM, 7 | 
I send, with this, my 8 of ways and means for 
eneouraging marriage, and repeopling the island. You 
will soon oberve, that, according to these rules, the mean 
“considerations, which make beauty and merit cease to be 
the objects of love and courtship, wilt be fully exploded. 
I have unanswerably proved, that jointures and settle- 
ments are the bane of happiness; and not only so, but 
the ruin even of their fortunes who enter, into them. 
I'beg of you therefore to come to town upon the receipt 
of‘ this, where, I promise you, you shall have as, many 
lovers as toasters ; for there needed nothing but to make 
men’s interests fall in with their inclinations, to render 
yon ‘the most courted of your sex. As many as love you 
will now be witling to marry you. Hasten then, and be 
the bhonourabie mistress of mankind. Cassander, and 
many others, stand in The gate of good desert to receive 
You. ad, * J am, Madam, | 
ae ‘Your most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
© ISAAC BICKERSTAFYF.’ 
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No. 196.] Pte Tuesday, July 11, 17 10. . 
Duleis inen perto euſtura potentis amici 
Expertus meto it. — Hor. 2 e 


VUntry d, bow wert a coart attendance a 
Whey try'd. how dreadfal the deppndance ! Wesel: 


From my own Apartment, July 10. : 
Tux intended course of my studies was altered this even- 
ing by a visit from an old acquaintance, who complained 
to me, mentioning one upon whom he had long depended, 
that he found his labour and perseverance im his patren’s 
service and interests wholly ineffectual ; and he thought 
now, after his best years were spent in a professed adher- 
ence to him and his fortunes, he should.in. the end be 
forced to break with him, and. give over all. further ex- 
pectations from him. He sighed and ended, his discourse, 
by saying, You, Mr. Censor, some time ago, gave us 
your thoughts of the behaviour of great men to their cre- - 
ditors. This sort of demand upon. them, for what they 
invite men to expect, is a debt of honour; whieh, ageord - 
ing to custom, they ought to be most careful.of Paying». | 
and would be a worthy subject for a lucubration.’, . ee 
Ok all men living, I think, ] am the most. proper to. 
treat of this matter; because, i in the character and em- 
ployment of Censor, I have had encouragement so infi- 
nitely above my desert, that what I say cannot possibly be. 
supposed to arise from peevishness, or any disappointment, 
in that kind, which I myself have met with. When we 
consider Patrons and their Clients, those who receive ad- 
dresses, and those who are addressed to, it must not be 
understood that the dependents are such as are worthless 
in their natures, abandoned to any vice or dishonour, or 
such as without a call thrust themselves upon men in 
power; nor when we say Patrons, do we mean such as 
have it not in their power, or have no obligation, to assist 
their friends; but we speak of such leagues where there 
are power and obligation on the one part, and merit and 
expectation on the other. Were we to be very particular 
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on this subject, I take it, that the division of patron and 
client may include a third part of our nation. The want 
of merit and real worth will strike out about ninety-nine 
in the hundred ofthese ; and want of ability in the patron 
will dispose of as many of that order. He, who, out of 
mere vanity to be applied to, will take up another’s time 
and fortune in his service, where he has no prospect of 
returning it, is as much more unjust, as those who took 
up my friend the tpholder's goods without paying hin 
for them; I say, he is as, much more unjust, as our life 
and time is more valuable ‘than our goods and moveables. 
Among many whem ‘you ‘see about the great, there is a 
contented well pleased set, who seem to like the attend- 
ance for its own sake, ‘and are early at the abodes of the 
powerful, out of mere fashion. This sort of vanity is as 
well grounded as if a man should lay aside his own plain 
suit, and dress Himself up in a gay livery of another. 
There ere many of ‘this: species who exclude others of 
just expectations, and make those proper dependants ap- 
pear impatient, because they are not so cheerful as those 
who expect nothing. I have made use of the penny-post 
for the instructicn of these voluntary slaves, and informed 
them, that they will never be provided for; but they 
double their diligence upon admonition. Will Afterday 
has told his friends, that he was to have the next thing, 
these ten years; and Harry Linger has been fourteen, within 
a month of a considerable office. However, the fantastic 
complaisance which is paid to them, may blind the great 
from seeing themselves in a just light; they must needs, 
if they in the least reflect, at some times, have a sense of 
the injustice they do in raising in others a false expec- 
tation. But this is so common a practice in all the stages 
of power, that there are not more cripples come out of 
the wars, than from the attendance of patrons. You see 
‘in one a settled melancholy, in another a bridled rage; a 
third has lost his memory, and a fourth his whole con- 
stitution and humour. In a word, when you see a parti- 
calar cast of mind or body, which louks a little upon the 
distracted, you may be sure the poor gentleman has for- 
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merly had great friends. For this reason, I have thought 
it a prudent thing to take 1 nephew of mine out of a 
lady's service, wheré he was a page, and have bound him 
to a shoemaker. 

Zut what, of all the bumours under the sun, is the most 
pleasant to consider, is, that you see some men lay, as it 
were, a set of acquaintance by them, to converse with 
when they are out of employment, who had no effect of 
their power when they were in. Here patrons and clients 
both make the most fantastical figure imaginable. Friend- 
ship indeed is most manifested’ in adversity; but I do not 
know how to behave myself to à man, who thinks me his 
friend at no ‘other time but that. Dick Reptile of our 
chrb had this in his head the other night, when he said, 
am afraid of ill news, when I am visited by any of my 
old friends.“ These patrons are a little like some fine 
gentlemen, who spend all their hours of gayety with their 
wenches, but when they fall sick will let no one come 
neur them but their wives. It seems, truth and honour 
afte companions too sober for prosperity. It is certainly 
the most black inyratitude, tu accept of a man’s best 
endeavours'to be pleasing to you, and return it with in- 
difference. 

I am so much of this mind, that Dick Eastcourt the 
comedian, for coming one night to our club, though he 
laughed at us all the time he was there, shall have our 
company at his play on Thursday. A man of talents is 
to be favoured, or never admitted. Let the ordinary world 
truck for money and wares; but men of spirit and con- 
versation should in every kind do others as much pleasure 
as they receive from them. But men are so taken up with 
outward forms, that they do not consider their actions ; 
else how should it be, that a man Should deny that to the 
entreaties, and almost tears of an old friend, which he 
shall solicit a new one to accept of? I remember, when 
I first came out of Staffordshire, I bad an intimacy with 
a man of quality, in whose gift there fell a very good em- 
ployment. All the town cried, ‘ There's a thing for 
Mr. Bickerstaff!’ when, to my great astonishment, I found 
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patron had been forced upon twenty artifices to sur- 
prise a man with it whu never thought of it: but sure,, 
it is a degree of murder to amuse men with vain hopes. 
If a man takes away another's life, where is the differ. 
ence, whether be does it hy taking away the minutes of 
his time, or the drops of his blood? But indeed, such as 
have hearts barren of kindness are served ‘accordingly by 
those whom they employ; and pass their lives away with . 
an empty show of civility for love, and an insipid inter- 


- course of 4 commerce in which their affections are no ‘way 


concerned. But, on the other side, how beautiful is the 
life of a patron who performs his duty to his inferior? 
A worthy merchant, who employs a crowd of artificers ?° 
A great lord, who is generous and merciful to che several 
necessities of bis tenants? A courtier, who uses his credit” 
and power for the welfare of his friends? These have in 
their several stations a quick relish of the exquisite plea- 
sure of doing good. In a word, good patrons are like the 
Guardian Angels of Plato, who are ever busy, though in 
seen, in the care of their wards; but ill patrons are like 
the Deities of Epicurus, supine, indolent, and unconceriied, 
though they see mortals in storms and tempests, « even wht le 
they are offering incense to their power. 


vim ERs ye = 
———— z 
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Semper ego auditor tantim ! Jun. Sats I. 1. 
Stil shall L only hear — Dryden. . 


„ 


Grecian Coffee-house, July 12. 


WuEn I came hither this evening, the man of the house’ 
delivered me a book, very finely bound. When I reeeived . 
it, I overheard one of the boys whisper another, and say,’ 
it was a fine thing to be a great scholar! what a pretty 
book that is!’ It has indeed a very gay outside, and is 
dedicated to me by a very ingenious gentleman, who does- 
net put his name to it. The title of it, for the work is in 


— 
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Latin, is, Epistolarum Obscurorum Virorum, ad Dm. M. 
Ortuinum Gratium, Volumina II. &. Epistles of the 
obscure Writers to Ortuinus, &c.’ The purpose of the 
work is signified in the dedication, in very elegant lan- 
guage, and fine raillery. It seems, this is a collection of 
letters which some profound blockheads, who lived before 
our times, have written in honour of each other, and ſor 
their mutual information in each other’s absurdities. They 
are mostly of the German nation, whence, from time to 
time, inundations of writers have flowed, more pernicious 
to the learned world than the swarms of Goths and Van- 
dals to the politic. It is, methinks, wonderful that fellows 
could be awake, and utter such incoherent conceptions, 
and converse with great gravity, like learned men, with- 
out the least taste of knowledge or good sense. It would. 
have been an endless labour to bave taken any other me- 
thod of exposing such impertinences, than by an edition, 
of their own works; where you see their follies, according. 
to the ambition of such virtuosi, in a most correct edition. 

Looking over these accomplished labours, I could. not 
but reilect upon the immense load of writings which the, | 
- commonalty of scholars have pushed into the world, and. 
the. absurdity of parents, who educate crowds to spend 
their time. in pursuit. of such cold and spiritleses endea- 
vours to appear in public. It seems therefore a fruitless 
labour, to attempt the correction of the taste of our con 
temporaries ; except it was in our power to burn all the 
senseless labours of our ancestors. There is a secret pro- 
pensity in natare, from generation to generation, in the 
blockheads of one age to admire those of another; and 
men of the same imperfections are as great admirers of 
each other, as those of the same abilities. 

This great.mischief of voluminous follies proceeds from 
a misfortune. which bappens in all ages, that men of bar- 
ren geniuses, but fertile imaginations, are bred soholars. 
This may at first appear a paradox; but when we consi- 
der the talking creatures we meet in public places, it will 
no longer be such, Ralph Shallow is a young fellow, that 

Vor. III. N 
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has not by nature any the lesst-propensity to strike into 
what has not been observed and said, every day of his life, 
by others; but with that inability of speaking any thing 
that is uncommon, he has a great readiness at what he 
can speak of, and his imagination runs into: all the dif. 
ferent views of the subject he treats of, in a moment. If 
Ralph had learning added to the common chit-chat of the 
town, be would have been a disputant upon all topics that 
ever were considered by men of his own genius. As for 
my part, I never am teazed by any empty town-fellow, 
but I bless my stars that he was; not bred a scholar. This 
addition, we must consider, would have made bim capable 
of maintaining his follies. His being in the wrong would 
have been protected by suitable arguments; and when he 
was hedged: in. by logical terms, and falee appearances, 
you must have owned. yourself convinced: before you could 
then have got rid of him, and the shame of his triumph 
had been added to the pain of his impertinence. _ 
There is a sort of littlenese in the minds of men of 
wrong sense, which makes them much more insufferable 
than mere fools, and has the further inconvenience of 
being attended by an endless loquacity. For which reason, 
it would be a very- proper work, if some well-wisher to 
buman society would consider the terms upon which people 
meet in public places, in ordér to prevent the unseasonable 
declamations which we meet with there: I remember, in 
my youthy it was a humour at the university, when a fel- 
low: pretended to be more eloquent than ordinary, and | 
had formed to himself a plot to gain all our admiration; 
or triumph over us with an argument, to either of which 
he had no manner of call; I say, in either of these cases; 
it was the humour to shat one eye. This whimsical: way 
of taking notice to him of his absurdity, has prevented 
many a man from being a coxcomb. If amongst us, on 
such an occasion, each man offered a voluntary rbeto- 
rician some. snuff, it would probably produce the same 
effect. As the matter now stands, whether a man will or 
no, he is obliged ta be informed in whatever another 
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pleases to entertain him with; though the preceptor 
makes these advances out of vanity, and not to instruct, 
but insult him. 

{There is no man will allow him who wants courage te 
be called a soldier; but men, who want good sense, are 
very frequently not anly allowed to ‘be scholars, but es- 
teemed for being such. At the same time. it must be 
granted, that as courage is the natural parts of a soldier, 
80 is a good understanding of a scholar. Such little minds 
as these, whose productions are cdllected in the volume 
to which 1 have the honour to be patron, are the in- 
atrumenta ſor artful men to work with; and become po- 
pular with the unthinking part of mankind. In courts, 
they make transparent flatterers; in camps, ostentatious 
bullies ; in colleges, unintelligible pedants ; and their fa- 
culties are used accordingly by those who jeail them. 

. When a man who wants judgment is admitted into the 
conversation of reasonable men, he shall remember such 
improper circumstances, and draw sucn groundless con- 
clusions from their discourse, and that with such colour 
of sense, as wauld divide the best set of company that ean 
be got together. It is just thus with e fool who has a 
familiarity with books; he shall quote and recite oue 
author against another, in auch a manner as shall passie 
the best understanding to refute him; chough tha mest 
ordinary capaeity may observe that it is only ignorance 
that makes the intricacy. All the true use uf that we 
call learning is to ennoble and improve our · natural facul- 
ties, and not to disguise our imperfections. It is therefore 
in vain. for folly to attempt to conceal itself, by:the refuge 
of learned languages. Literature does but mae a man 
more eminently the thing which nature made him; und 
Folyglottes, had he studied less than he hes, and writ 
only in his mother - tongue, had been known are Great 
Britain for a pedant. 

Mr. Bickerstaff thanks Dorinda, and will both answer 
her letter, and take her advice.“ 


As no mention is afterwards made of Dorinda, it does not appear 
what was the purport of ber letter or advice. 
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Quale sit id quod amas celeri circamspice mente 
Et tna Iesaro sabetrabe colla jugo. Ovid. Rem. Amor. i. 89. 


On your cholee deliberate, vor rashly yteld 
A willing neck to Hymen’s galling yoke. 


From my own Apartment, July 14. 
THE HISTORY OF CZLIA. 

Ir is not necessary to look back into the first years of 
this young lady, whose story is of consequence only as her 
life has lately met with passages very uncommon. She is 
now in the twentieth year of her age, and owes a strict, 
but cheerful education, to the care of an aunt; to whom 
she was recommended by her dying father, whose decease 
was hastened by an inconsolable affliction for the loss of 
her mother. As Ceelia is the offspring of the most gener- 
ous passion that has been known in our age, she is. adorned: 
with as much beauty and grace as the most celebrated of 
her sex possess; but her domestic life, moderate fortune, 
and religious education, gave her but little opportunity, 
and less inclination, to be admired in public assemblies. 
Her abode has been for some years at a convenient dis- 
tance from the cathedral of St. Paul's; where her aunt 
and she chose to reside for the advantage of that rap- 
turous way of devotion, which gives ecstasy to the plea- 
sures of innocence, and, in some measure, is the imme- 
diate possession of those heavenly enjoyments for which 
they are addressed. 

As you may trace the usual thoughts of men in their 
countenances, there appeared in the face of Cælia a cheer- 
fulness, the constant companion of unaffected virtue, and 
a gladness, which is as inseparable from true piety. Her 
every look and motion spoke the peaceful, mild, resigning, 
humble inhabitant, that animated her beauteous body. 
Her air discovered her body a mere machine of ber mind, 
and not that her thoughts were employed in studying 
graces and attractions for her person. Such was Celia, 
when‘she was first seen by Palamede at her usual place of 
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worship. Palamede is a young man of two-and-twenty, 
well fashioned, learned, genteel, and discreet; the son and 
heir of a gentleman of a very great estaté, and himself 
possessed of a plentiful one by the gift of an uncle. He 
became enamoured with Celia, and after having learned 
her habitation, had address enough to communicate his 
passion and circumstances with such an air of good sense 
and integrity, as soon obtained permission to visit and 
profess his inclinations towards her. Palamede’s present 
fortune and future expectations were no way prejudicial 
to his addresses; but after the lovers had passed some 
time in the agreeable entertainments of a successful 
‘courtship, Celia’ one ‘day took occasion to interrupt’ Pala: 
mede, in the midst of a very pleasing discourse of the 
happiness he promised himself in so accomplished a com- 
panion; and, assuming a serious air, told him, there was 
another heart to be won before, he gained hers, which was 
that of his father. Palamede seemed much disturbed at 
the overture; and lamented to her, that his father was 
one of those "too provident parents who only place their 
thoughts upon bringing riches into t 255 families by mar- 
riages, And are wholly insensible of all other considerations. 
But the strictness of Cælia's rules of life made her insist 
upon this demand; and the son, at a proper hour, com- 
thunicated to his father the circumstances of his love, and 
the merit of the object. The next day the father made 
her à visit. The beauty of her person, the fame of her 
virtue, and a certain irresistible charm in her whole be- 
haviour, on 80 tender and delicate an occasion, wrought 
so much upon him, in spite of all preposséssions, that he 
hastened the marriage with an impatience equal to that 
of his son. Their nuptials were celebrated with a privacy 
buitable to the character and modesty of Celia; and from 
that day, until a fatal one Last week, they lived together 
with all the joy and happiness which attend minds en- 
tirely united. 

It should have been intimated, that Palamede i is a stu- 
dent of the Temple, and usually retired thither early in 
the morning; Celia still sleeping. 

N 2 
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It bappened, a. few days since, that she followed him 
Ahither to communieate to him samething she had omitted, 
in her redundant fondness, to speak of the evening before. 
When she came to his apartment, the servant there told 
nher, she was coming with a letter to her, While Celia 
i an inner room was reading an apology from her hus- 
band, That be had been suddenly taken by some of his 
Yacquaintance to dine at Brentford, but that he should 
return in the evening,’ a country girl, decently clad, 
asked, if those were not the chambers of Mr. Palamede ? 
She was answered, they were; but that he was not in 
town. The stranger asked, when he was expected at 
home? The servant replied, she would go in and ask 
his wife. The young woman repeated the word wife, and 
fainted. This accident raised no less curiosity than amaze. 
ment in Celia, who caused her to be removed into the 
inner room. Upon proper applications to revive her, the 
unbappy young creature returned to herself; and said to 
Celia, with an earnest and beseeching tone, ‘ Are you 
really Mr. Palamede’s wife ?’ Ceelia replies, I hape I do 
not look as if I were any other in the condition you see 
me.’ The stranger answered, No, madam, he is my hus- 
band. At the same instant, she threw a bundle of letters 
into Celia's lap, which confirmed the truth‘of what she 
asserted. Their mutual innocence and sorrow made them 
look at each other as partners in distress, rather than 
rivals in love. The superiority of Ceelia’s understanding 
and genius gave her an authority to examine into this ad- 
venture, as if she had been offended against, and the other 
the delinquent. The stranger spoke in the following 
manner · . | 


* MADAM, 

If it shall please you, Mr. Palamede, having an uncle 
of a good estate near Winchester, was bred at the school 
there, to gain the more his good-will by being in his sight. 
His uncle died, and left him the estate which my husband 
now has. When he was a mere youth, he set his affections 
on me; but when he could not gain his ends, he married 
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me; making me and my mother, who is a farmer's widow, 
swear we would never tell it upon any account whatso- 
ever; for that it would not look well for him to marry 
such a-one as me; besides, that his father would cut him 
off of the estate. I was glad to have him in an honest 
way; and he now and then came and staid a night and 
away at our house. But very lately, he came down to 
see us witb a fine young gentleman, his friend, who staid 
behind there with us, pretending to like the place for the 
summer: but ever since master Palamede went, be has 
attempted to abuse me; and J ran hither to acquaint him 
with it, and avoid the wicked intentions of his false friend.’ 

Celia bad ne more room for doubt; but left her rival 
in the same agonies she felt herself. Palamede returns in 
the evening ; and finding his wife at his chambers, learned 
all that bad passed, and hastened to Ceelia's lodgings. - 

It is much easier to imagine, than express, the senti- 
ments of either the criminal, or the injured, at this en- 
counter. : 

As soon as Palamede bad found way for speech, be con- 
fessed bis marriage, and his placing his companion on 
purpose to vitiate his wife, that he might break through 
a marriage made in bis nonage, and devote his riper and 
knowing years to Celia. She made him no answer; but 
retired to her closet. He returned to the Temple, where 
he soon after received from her the following letter: 


‘ SIR, ‘ 

* You, who this morning were the best, are now the 
worst of men who breathe vital air. I am at once over- 
whelmed with love, hatred, rage, and disdain. Can in- 
famy and innocence live together? I feel the weight of the 
one too strong for the comfort of the other. How bitter, 
heaven ! how bitter is my portion! How much have I to 
say! hut tie infant which 1 bear about me stirs with my 
agitation. I am, Palamede, to live in shame, and this 
creature be heir to it. Farewell for ever! | 
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WHEN we revolve in our thoughts such catastrdphés as 


that in the history of the unhappy Celia, there seems to 


be something so hazardous in the changing a single state 
of life into that of marriage, that, it may happen, all tbe 
precautions imaginable are not sufficient to defend a virgin 


from ruin by her choice. It seems a wonderful inconsist- 


ence in the distribution of public justice, that a man who 
robs a woman of an ear-ring or a jewel, should be punished 
with death; but one, who by false arts and insinuations © 
should take form her, her very self, is unly to suffer dis- 


grace. This excellent young woman has nothing to con- 


solate herself with, but the refleetion that her sufferings 


are not the effect of any guilt or miseonduct; and has 
for her protection the influence of a Power, which, amidst 
the unjust reproach of all mankind, ean give not only pa- 


tience, but pleasure, to innocence in distress. 

As the person who is the criminal against Celia eannot 
be sufficiently punished according to our present law; so 
are there numberless unhappy persons without remedy 
according to present custom. That great ill, which has 


prevailed among us in these latter ages, is the making 
even beauty and virtue the purchase of money. The gene- 
rality of parents, and some of those of quality, instead of 


looking out for introducing health of constitution, frank- 


ness of spirit, or dignity of countenance into their families, 


Jay out all their thoughts upon finding out matches for 


their estates, and not for their children. You shall have 


one form such a plot for the good of his family, that there 
shall not be six men in England capable of pretending to 
his daughter. A second sball have a son obliged, out of 
mere discretion, for fear of doing any thing below himself, 
to follow all the drabs in town. These sage parents meet ; 

and, as there is no pass, no courtship between the young 
ones, it is no unpleasant observation to behold how they 
proceed to treaty. There is ever in the behaviour of eaeh 
something that denotes his circumstance ; 3 and honest 
Coupler, the conveyancer, says, he can distinguish upon 


‘ 
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sight of the parties, before they have opened any point of 
their business, which of the two has the daughter to sell.“ 
Coupler is of our club, and I have frequently heard him 
declaim upon this subject, and assert, that the marriage- 
settlements, which are now used, have grown fashionable 
even within his memory.’ 

When the theatre, in some late reigns, ‘owed its chief 
support to those scenes which were written to put matri- 
mol out of countenance, and render that state terrible, 
then was it that pin-money first prevailed; and all the 
other articles were inserted which create a diffidence, and 
intimate to the young people, that they are very soon to 
be in a state of war with each other; though this had sel- 
dom happened, except the fear of it had been expressed. 
Coupler will tell you also, that jointures were never fre - 
quent until the age before his own ; but the women were 
contented with the third part of the ‘estate the law allotted 
them, and scorned to engage with men whom they thought 
capable of abusing their children.’ He has alse informed 
me, that those who are the oldest benchers when he 
came to the Temple, told him, the first marriage-settle- 
ment of considerable length was the invention of an old 
sergeant; who took the opportunity of two testy fathers, 
who were ever squabbling, to bring about an alliance be- 
tween their children. These fellows knew each other to 
be knaves ; and the sergeant took hold of their mutual 
diffidence, for the benefit of the law, to extend the settle- 
ment to three skins of parchment.’ 

To this great benefactor to the profession is owing the 
present price current of lines and words. Thus is tender- 
ness thrown out of the questien, and the great care is, 
what the young couple shall do when they come to hate 
each other. I do net question but from this one humour 
of settlements might very fairly be deduced, not only our 
present defection in point of morals, but also our want of 
people. This has given way to such unreasonable gallan- 
tries, that a man is hardly reproachable that deceives an 
innocent woman, though she has ever so much merit, if 
she is below him in fortune. The man has no dishonour 


we 


* 
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following his treachery; and her own sex are so debased 
by force of custom, as to say in the case of the woman, 
How could she expect he would marry her? 
By this means the good offices, the pleasures and graces 
of life, are not put into the balance. The bridegroom has 


‘given his estate out of himself; and he has no more left 


but to follow the blind decree of his fate, whether he shall 
be succeeded by a sot or a man of merit in his fortune. 
On the other side, a fine woman, who has also a fortune, 
is set up by way of auction ; her first lover has ten to one 
against him. The very hour after he has opened his heart 
and his rent-roll, he is made no other use of but to raise 
her price. She and her friends lose no opportunity of 
publishing it, to call in new bidders. While the poor 
lover very innocently waits, until the plenipotentiaries at 
the inns of court bave debated about the alliance, all the 
partisans of the lady throw difficulties in the way, until 
other offers come in; and the man who came first is not 
put in possession, until she has been refused by half the 
town. If an abhorrence to such mercenary proceedings 


were well settled in the minds of my fair readers, those 


of merit would have A way opened to their advancement ; 
nay, those who abound in wealth only would in reality 
find their account in it. It would not be in the power 
of their prude acquaintance, their waiters, their nurses, 
cousins, and whisperers, to persuade them, that there are 
not above twenty men in a kingdom, and those such as 
perhaps they may never set eyes on, whom they can think 
of with discretion. As the case stands now, let any one 
consider, how the great heiresses, and those to whom 
they were offered, for ho other reason but that they could 
make them suitable settlements, live together. What 
can be more insipid, if not loathsome, than for two per- 
sons to be at the head of a crowd, who have as little regard 
for them as they for each other; and behold one another 
in an affected sense of prosperity, without the least relish 
of that exquisite gladness at meeting, that sweet inquie- 
tude at parting, together with the charms of voice, look, 
gesture, and that general benevolence between well-chosen 
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lovers, which makes’ all things please, and leaves not the 
least trifle indifferent. . 

But T am diverted from these sketches for future essays 
m behalf of my numerous clients of the fair sex, by notice 
sent to my office in Sheer-lane, ‘ That a blooming widow 
in the third year of her widowhood, and twenty-sixth of 
her age, designs to take a colonel of twenty-eight.’ The 
parties request I would: draw up their terms of coming 
fogether, as having a regard to my opinion against long 
and diffident settlements ; atid | Have sent them the fol- 
lowing indenture : 

We, John and Mary „Having estates for 
Kfe, resolve to take each other. I Johu-will venture my 
life to enrich thee Mary; and I Mary will consult my 
health to nurse thee John. To which we have inter- 
changeably set our hands, hearts, and seals, this 17th of 
July, 1710. 
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6 From my own Apartment, July 19. 

HAVING devoted the greater part of my time to the ser- 
vice of the fair sex; I must ask pardon of my men cor- 
respondents, if I postpone their commands, when I have 
any from the ladies which lie unanswered. That which 
follows is of importance. 


SIR, 

Vou cannot think i it strange if I, who know little of 
the world, apply to you for advice in the weighty affair 
of: matrimony ; since you yourself have often declared it 
to be of that consequence as to require the utmost deli- 
heration. Without’ further preface, tHerefore, give me 
leave to tell you, that my father at his death left: me a 

fortune sufficient to make me a match for any gentleman. 
My mother, for she is still alive, is very pressing with me 
to marry 3 and I am apt to think, to gratify her, | shall 
venture upon one of two gentlemen, who at this time 
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make their addresses to me. My request is; that you 
would direct me in my choice; which, that you may the 
better do, I shall give you their characters; and, to avoid 
confusion, desire you to call them by the names of Phi- 
lander and Silvius. Philander is young, and has a good 
estate; Silvius is as young, and has a better. The former 
has bad a liberal education, has seen the town, is retired 
from thence to his estate in the country, is a man of few 
words, and much given to books. The latter was brought 
up under his father’s eye, who gave him just learning 
enough to enable him to keep his accounts; but made 
him withal very expert in country business, guch as plough- 
ing, sowing, buying, selling, and the like. They are both 
very sober men, neither of their persons is disagreeable, 
nor did I know which to prefer until I had heard them dis- 
_course; when the conversation of Philander so much pre- 
vailed, as to give him the advantage with me, in all other 
respects. My mother pleads strongly for Silvius; and 
uses these arguments: That he not only has the larger 
estate at present, but by his guod husbandry and manage- 
ment increases it daily: that his little knowledge in other 
affairs will make him easy and tractable; whereas) ac- 
cording to her, men of letters know too much to make 
good husbands. To part of this, I imagine, I answer 
effectually, by saying, Philander's estate is large enough ; 
that they who think two thousand pounds a-year suffi- 
cient, make no difference between that and three. I easily 
believe him less conversant in those affairs, the knowledge 
of which she so much commends in Silvius; but I think 
them neither so necessary, or becoming a gentleman, as 
the accomplishments of Philander. It is no great cha- 
racter of a man to say, He rides in his coach and six, and 
understands as much as he who follows the plough. Add 
to this, that the conversation of these sort of men seems 
so disagreeable to me, that though they make good bailiffs, 
I can hardly be persuaded they can be good companions, 
It is possible I may seem to have odd notions, whea 1 
_ say, I am not fond of a man only for being of, what is 
called, 2 thriving temper. To conelude, I own J am at. 
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a Lobs to conceive, how good sense should make a man 


an if husband, or conversing with books less complaisant. 
*‘ CELIA.’ 


Abe ‘resolution which this lady is cing to take, she 
may. very well. sa, is founded on reason: for, after the 
neeessities of life are served, there is no manner of eom - 
petities between a man of a liberal education and an illi- 
terate. Men are not altered by their circamstances, but 
as they give them: opportunities of exerting what they 
artꝭ ia thetmsęlvea; and a powerful clown is, a tyrant in 
the most ugly. form be can possihly appear. There lies a 
seeming objection in the thoughtful manner of Philander : 
but, let, her consider, which she shall oftener have occasion 
to ish, that Philander would 3 or Silvius hold his 

„The. train of my discourse is preveated by the urgent 
haste of another correspondent. 


Mk. BICKERSTAFF. | July 14. 

This comes to you from one of those virgins of twenty- 
five years.old and upwards, that you, like a patron of the 
distressed, promised to provide for; who makes it her 
humble request, that no occasional stories or subjects 
may, as. they have for three or four of your last days, 
prevent.your publishing the scheme you bave communi- 
cated to Amanda; for every day and hour is of the great- 
est consequence to damsels of so advanced an age. Be 
quick then, if you intend to do any service for your ad- 
mirer. 

In this er air, Ihave not neglected the pro- 
posals of others. Among’ them is the following sketch of 
a lottery for persons. The author of it has proposed very 
ample encouragement, not only to myself, but also to 
Charlies Lime and John Morphew. If the matter bears, 1 
shalt not be unjust to his merit: I only desire to enlarge 
bis plan; for which purpose I lay it before the town, as 
well for the improvement as the encouragement of it. 

Vol. III. O 
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The amicable contribution for raising the fortunes of ten 
young ladies. 

f Inprimis, It is proposed to raise one hundred ed 
crowns by way of lots, which will advance for each lady 
two thousand five hundred pounds; which sam, together 
with one of the ladies, the gentleman that shall be so, 
_happy as to draw a prize, provided they both like, will. be 
entitled to, under such restrictions hereafter mentioned. 
And in case they do not like, then either party that re- 
fuses shall be entitled to one thousand pounds only, and. 
the remainder to him or her that shall be willing to 
marry, the man being first to declare his mind. But it 
is provided, that if both parties shall consent to bave one 
another, the gentleman shall, before he receives the money 
thus raised, settle one thousand pounds of the same in 
substantial bands (who shall be ‘as trustees for the said 
ladies,) and shall have the whole. and sole disposal of it 
for her use only. 

* Note: Each party shall have three months’ time to 
eonsider, after an interview had, which shall be within 
ten days after the lots are drawn. 

* Note also, the name and place of abode of the prize 
shall be placed on a proper ticket. 
tem, they shall be ladies that have had a liberal edu- 
cation, between fifteen and twenty-three; all genteel, 
witty, and of unblameable characters. 

The money to be raised shall be kept in an iron box; 
and when there shall be two thousand subscriptions, 
which amounts to five hundred pounds, it shall be taken 
out and put into a goldsmith’s hand, and the note made 
payable to the proper lady, or her assigns, with a clause 
therein to hinder her from receiving it, until the for- 
tunate person that draws her shall first sign the note, and 
sv on until the whole sum is subscribed for; and as soon 
as one hundred thousand subscriptions are completed, and 
two hundred crowns more to pay the charges, the lottery 
sball be drawn at a proper place, to be appointed a fort- 
night before the drawing. 


— 
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‘ Note, Mr. Bickerstaff objects to the marriageable 
years here mentioned’; and is of opinion, they should ndt 
commence until after twenty-three. But he appeals to 
the learned, both of Warwick-lane and Bishopsgate-street,* 
on this subject.’ 
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White's Chocolate- house, July 21. 

Ir has been often asserted in these papers, that the 
great source of our wrong pursuits is the impertinent 
manner with which we treat women both in the common 
and important circumstances of life. In vain do we say, 
thé Whole sex would, run into England, while che privi- 
legés, which are allowed them, do no way balance the in- 
conveniences arising from those very immunities. Our 
dromen have very much indulged to them in the partici- 
pation of our fortunes and our liberty ; but the errors 
they commit in the use of either are by, no means so im- 
partially considered, as the false steps which are made 
by men. In the commerce of lovers, the man makes the 
address, assails, and betrays ; and yet stands in the same 
degree of acceptance, as he was in before he committed 
that treachery. The woman, for no other crime but 
believing one whom she thought loved her, is treated 
with shyness and indifference at the best, and commonly 
with _Teproach and scorn. He that is past the power of 
beauty may talk of this matter with the same unconcern, 
as of any other subject: therefore I shall take upon me to 
consider the sex, as they live within rules, and as they 
transgress them. The ordinary class of the good or the 
ill have very little influence upon the actions of others; 
but the eminent, in either kind, are those who lead the 
world below. The ill are employed in communicating 
scandal, infamy, and disease like furies; the good dis- 
tribute benevolence, friendship, and health, like angels. 


* The College of Physicians met at Warwick. lane, and the Royal Se- 
ciety at Gresham-college in Bishupsgate-street. 
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The ill are damped with pain and anguish at the sight of 
all that is laudable, lovely, or happy. The virtuous are 
touched with commiseration towards the guilty, the dis- 
agreeable, and the wretched. There are those who be- 
tray the innocent of their own sex, and solicit the lewd 
of ours. There are those who have abandoned the very 
memory, not only of innocenee, but shame. There are 
those who never “forgave, nor gould ever bear being for- 
given. There are those also who visit the beds of the 
sick, lull the cares of the sorrowful, and double the joys 
of the joyful. Such is the destroying fend, such thé 
guardian angel, woman. 

, The way to have a greater number of the amiable 
part of womankind, and lessen the crowd of the other 
sort, is to contribute what we can to the success of well 
grounded passions; and therefore I comply with the re- 


quest of an enamoured man, in inserting the following- 


billet: or @ 
MA DAM, 

Mr. Bickerstaff you always read, though me you will 
never hear. I am obliged therefore to his compassion for 
the opportunity of imploring yours—I sigh for the most 
accomplished of her sex. That is so just a distinction of 
her, to whom I write, that the owning I think so is no 
distinction of me, who write. Your good qualities are 
peculiar to you; my admiration is common with thou- 
sands. I shall be present when you read this; but fear 
every woman will take it for her 5 sooner than 
she who deserves it.’ s 


If the next letter, which presents itself, should come 
from the mistress of this modest lover, and I make them 
break through the oppression of their passions, I sane ex- 
pect gloves at their nuptials. 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, 
* You, that are a philosopher, know very well the make 
of the mind of women, and can best instruct me iu the 
eonduct of an affair which highly concerns me. I never 


me 


— at 
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can admit my lover to speak to me of love; yet think 
him impertinent when he offers to talk of any thing else. 
What shall I do with a man that always believes me? It 
is a strange thing, this distance in men of sense! why do 
not they{always urge their fate? If we are sincere in our 
severity, you lose nothing by attempting. If we are hy- 
pocrites, you certainly succeed,” 7 


From my own Apartment, July 21. 

Befere I withdraw from business for the night, it is my 
custom to receive all addresses to me, that others may go 
to rest as well as myself, at least as far as I can contri- 
bute to it. When I called to know if any would speak 
with me, I was informed that Mr. Mills, the player, de- 
sired to be admitted. He was so; and with much mo- 
desty acquainted me, as he did other people of note, ‘ that 
Hamlet was to be acted on Wednesday next for his benefit.’ 
I had long wanted to speak with this person; because I 
thought I could admonish him of many things, which 
would tend to his improvement. In the general I observed 
to him, that though action was his business, the way to 
that action was not to study gesture; for the behaviour 
would follow the sentiments of the mind. ~ 

Action to the player is what speech is to an orator. If 
the matter be well conceived, words will flow witb ease: 
and if the actor is well possessed of the nature of his 
part, a proper action will necessarily fullow. He informed 
me, that Wilke was to act Hamlet: I desired him to re- 

quest of bim in my name, that be would wholly forget 
Mr. Bettertons for that he failed in no part of Othello, 
but where he had him in view. An actor’s furming him- 
self by the carriage of another is like the trick among the 
widows, who lament their busbands as their neighbours 
did theirs, and not according to their own sentiments of 
the deceased. —- 

There is a fault also in the audience, which interrupts 
their satisfaction very much; that is, the figuring to 
themselves the actor in sume part wherein they formerly 
particularly liked him, and not attending to the part he 

02 
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is at that time perftriiibg. Thus, watever Wilks, who 
is the strictest föllower of nature, is acting, the vulgar 
spectators turn their thoughts upon Sir Harry Wildair. 

When 1 hack indulgéd the löquacity' of an old man for 
some time, iti sach Idose Hifits, I took my leave of Mr. 
Mills; and was tuld, Mr. Ellibt' of Saint James 's coffee - 
house would speak with me. HIs business was to desire 
J would, as I am an astrologer,-let him know before-hand, 
who were to have the benefit tickets in the ensuing lot- 
tety ; which knowledge, he was of opithlon, he could turn 
to great account, ab he was cunterned in news. 

I granted his’ request, upoi an oath‘of' secrecy, that 
he would only: make his own use df it, and not let it be 
publicly. known until after they were drawo. I hall not 
done speaking, when he ‘produceif to me a plan which he 
had formed of keeping books, with the names of all such’ 
advehturers, and the numbers of their tickets, as should 
come to hint; in order to give an hourly account of what 
tiekets shalt cume up during the whole time of thé lottery, 
the drawing of which is to begin on Wednesday next. I’ 
liked his method of disguising the secret 1 had told him; 
and pronounced him a thriving man, who could so well 
watch the motion of things, and profit by a prevailing’ 
humour and impatience so aptly, as to make his honest 
industry agreeable to his customers, as it is to be the mes- 
senger of their good fortune. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
From the Trumpet in Sheer-lane, July 20. 


Ordered, that for the improvement of the pleasures of 
society, a member of this house, one of the most wakeful ‘ 
of the sopotific assembly beyond Smithfield-bars, and one 
ofthe order of story-tellers in Holborn, may meet and 
exchange stale matter and report the same to their prin- 
chpals. : | 

N. B. No man is to tell above one story in the same 
evening ; but has liberty to tell the same the night fol- 
lowing. 


= 
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ee Bickerstaff desires his love-correspondents to vary 


the nanies they shall assume in their future letters; for 
that he is overstocked with Philanders. 
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Est hic, 
Est Utabris, aninans si te non deficit equus. 
Hor. Ep. xi. ver. alt. 


True happiness i is to 0 spot confin’d 
If you preserve a firm and equal mind. 
is here, tis there, and every where. 


From my own Apartment, July 24. 

THis altérnoon T'went to visit a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintatice at Mile-End ; and passing through Stepney 
church-yard, I could not forbear entertaining myself with 
the inscriptions on the tombs and graves. ‘Sided others, 
I observed’one with this notable memorial : 


© Here lies the body of J. B. 


This ‘fantastical desire of being remembered only by the 
wo first letters of a name, led me into the contemplation 
of the vanty mud imperfect attainments of ambition in 
genérdl. When I run back in my imagination all the 
men whom 1 have ever known and conversed with in my 
whole life, there’ are but very few who have not used their 
ſaculties i in the pursuit of what it is impossible to acquire ; 
or left the possession of what they might have been, at 
their’ setting out, masters, to search for it where it was 
out of théir reach. In this thought it was not possible to 
forget the instance of Pyrrhus, who proposing to himself 
in discourse with a philosopher, one, and another, and 
another conquest, was asked, | what he would do after all 
that? ‘ Then,’ says the king, we will make merry.’ He 
was well answered, ‘ What hinders your doing that in 
the condition you are already?’ The restless desire of 
exerting themselves above the common level of mankind i is 
not to be resisted in some tempers; and minds of this 


~ 
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make may be observed in every eondition of life. Where | 
such men do not make to themselves, or meet with em- 
ployment, the soil of their constitution runs into tares 
and weeds. An old friend of mine, who lost a major’s 
post forty years ago, and quitted, has ever since studied 
mapa, encampments, retreats, and countermarches ; with 
no other design but to feed his spleen and ill-humour, 
and furnish bimself with matter for ‘arguing against all 
the successful actions of others. He that, at his first 
setting out in the world, was the gayest man in our regi- 
ment; ventured his life with alacrity, and enjoyed it with 
satisfaction ; encouraged men below bim, and was courted 
dy men above him, has been ever since the most froward 
creature breathing. His warm complexion spends itself 
now only in a general spirit of contradiction; for which 
he watches all occasions, and is in his conversation still 
upon ceniry, treats all men like enemies, with every 
other impertinence of a speculative warrior. 

He that observes in himself this natural inquietude, 
should take all imaginable care to put his mind in some 
method of gratification; or he will soon find himself grow 
into the condition of this disappointed major. Instead 
of courting proper occasions to rise above others, be will 
be ever studious of pulling others down to him: it being 
the common refuge of disappointed ambition, to ease 
themselves by detraction. It would be no great argument 
against ambition, that there are such mortal things in 
the disappointment of it; but it certainly is a forcible 
exception, that there can be no solid happiness in the, 
success of it. If we value popular praise, it is in the 
power of the meanest of the people to disturb us by ca- 
lumny. If the fame of being happy, we cannot look into 
a village, but we see crowds in actual possession of what 
we seek only the appearance. To this may be added, that 
there is I know not what malignity in the minds of ordi- 
nary men, to oppose you in what they see you fond of; 
and it is a certain exeeption against a man’s receiving 
applause, that he visibly courts it.. However, this is not 
only the passion of great and undertaking spirits; but 
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you see it in the lives of such as, one would believe, were 
far enough removed from the ways of ambition. The rural 
esquires of this nation even eat and drink out of vanity. 
A vain-glorious fox-hunter shall entertain half a county, 
for the ostentation of his beef and beer, without the least 
affection for any of the crowd about him. He feeds them, 
because he thinks it a superiority over them that he does 
80; and they devour him, because they, know he treats 
them out of insolence. This indeed is ambition in gro- 
tesque; but may figure to us the condition of politer men, 
whose only, pursuit is glory. When the superior acts out 
of.a principle of vanity, the dependant will be ‘sure to 
allow it him; because he knows it destructive of the very 
applause which is courted by the man who favours him, 
ene consequently makes him nearer himself. 

But as every man living has more or less of this ineen- 
‘ive : which makes men impatient of ‘an inactive condi- 
tion, and urges men to attempt what may tend to their 
reputation, it is absolutely necessary they should form to 
themselves an ambition, which is in every man’s power to 
gratify. This ambition would be independent, and would 
consist only in acting what, to a man’s own mind, appears 
most great and laudable.. It is a pursuit in the power of 
every man, and is only a regular prosecution of what he 
himself approves. It is what can be interrupted by no 
outward accidents ; for no man can be robbed of his good 
intention. One of our society of the Trumpet“ therefore 
started last night a notion, which I thought had reason 
in it. It is, methinks,’ said he, an unreasonable thing, 
that heroic virtue should, as it seems to be at present, 
be confined to a certain order of men, and be attainable 
by none but those whom fortune has elevated to the most 
eonspicuous stations. I would have every thing to be 
esteemed as heroic, which is great and uncommon in the 
eireumstances of the man who performs it. Thus there 
would be no virtue in human life, which every one of the 
species would: not have a pretence to arrive at, and an 
ardency to exert. Since fortune is not in our power, let 

® The public house in Sbeer- lane. 
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us be as little as possible in hers. Why should it be 
wecessary that a man should be rich, to be ‘generous? 
If we measured by the quality and not the quantity of 
thiegs, the particulars which accompany an action is 
what should denuminate it mean or great. The highest 
station of human life is to be attained by each man that 
pretends to it: for every man can be as valiant, as gener- 
ous, as wise, and as merciful, as the faculties and loppor. 
tunities which he has from heaven and fortune will per: 
mit. He that can say to bimself, 1 do as much good, 
and am as virtuous as my most earnest endeavours will 
allow me,’ whatever is his station in the world, is to him 
self possessed of the highest bonour. if ambition is not 
thug turned, it is no other than a continual succession 
of anxiety and vexation. But when it has this cast, it 
invigorates the mind; and tbe consciousness of its own 
worth is a reward, which is pot in the power of envy; 
repsoaeh, or detraetion, to take from it. Thus the seat 
of solid honour is in a man’s own basom; and no one can 
want, support bo is in pdesession of an honest conscience, 
but. he who would suffer the reproaches of it for sata 
greatnes-. 

P. & I was going on in my philosophy, when notice was 
brought me, that there was a great crowd in my anti- 
chamber, whe expected audience. When they were ad 
mitted,-I found they all met at my lodgings, each coming 
upon the same errand, to know whether they. were af the 
fortunate in the lottery, which is now ready to be drawa. 
I was: much at a loss how to extricate myself. from their 
importunity ; but observing the assembly made up of both 
sexes, I signified to them, that in this case it would ap- 
pear Fortune is not blind, for all the lots would fall upon 
the wisest and the fairest. This. gave so general a satis- 
faption, that the room was soon emptied, and the com~ 
pany retired with the best air, and the most. pleasing 
grace I had any where observed, Mr. Elliot of Saint 
James’s eoffee-house now stood alone before me, and sig- 
nified to me, be had now not only prepared his books, but 
had received a yery great subscription already. His de- 
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sign was, to advertise his subscribers at their respective 
places of abode, within an hour after their number is 
drawn, whether it was a blank or benefit, if the adven- 
turer lives within the bills of mortality; if he dwells in 
the country, by the next post.* I encouraged the man 
in his industry, and told him the ready path to good for- 
tune was to believe there was no such thing. 


ore 
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Ut ta fortunam, sic nos te, Celse, feremus. 
Hor. 1 Ep. viii. ver. alt. 


As Celsus bears this change of fortune, 
So will his friends bear him.- ~ R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, July 26. 

Ir is natural for the imaginations of men, who lead 
their lives in too solitary a manner, to prey upen them- 
selves, and form from their own conceptions, beings and 
things which have no place in nature. This often makes 
an adept as much at a loss, when he comes into the world, 
as a mere savage. To avoid therefore that ineptitude for 
society, which is frequently the fault of us scholars, and 
has, to men of understanding and breeding, something 
much more shocking and untractable than rusticity itself; 
I take care to visit all public solemnities; and go into 
assemblies as often as my studies will permit. This being 
therefore the first day of the drawing of the lottery, I did 
not neglect spending a considerable time in the crowd: 
but as much a philosopher as | pretend to be, I could not 
but look with a sort of veneration upon the two bays who 
received the tickets from the wheels, as the impartial 
and equal dispensers of the fortunes which were to be dis- 
tributed among the crowd, who all stood expecting the 
same chance. It seems at first thought very wonderful, 
that one passion should so universally have the pre-emi- 

nence of another in the possession of men’s minds, as that 


XK 


Hence the origin of registering tickets; and probab. y ol insuring, 
since carried to 90 pernicious an excens, 
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in this case all in general have a secret hope of the great 
ticket: and yet fear in another instance, as in going into 
a battle, shall have so little influence, as that, though 
each man believes there will be many thousands slain, 
each is confident he himself shall escape. This certainly 
proceeds from our vanity; for every man sees abundance 
in himself that deserves reward, and nothing which should 
meet with mortification. But of all the adventurers that 
filled the hall, there was one who stood by me, who 1 
could not but fancy expected the thousand pounds per 
annum, as a mere justice to his parts and industry. He 
had his pencil and table-book; and was, at the drawing 
of each lot, counting how much a man with seven tickets 
was now nearer the great prize, by the striking out an- 
other, and another competitor. This man was of the 
most particular constitution I had ever observed; his 
passions were so active, that he worked in the utmost 
stretch of hope and fear. When one rival fell before him, 
you might see a short gleam of triumph in his counte- 
nance; which immediately vanished at the approach of 
another. What added to the particularity of this man 
was, that he every moment cast a look either upon the 
commissioners, the wheels, or the boys. I gently whis- 
pered him, and asked, ‘ when he thought the thousand 
pounds would come up 2?’ Pugh, says he, who knows 
that?“ And then looks upon a little list of his own tickets, 
which were pretty high in their numbers, and said it would 
not come this ten days. This fel{ow will have a good 
chance, though not that which he has put his heart on. 
The man is mechanically turned, and made for getting. 
The simplicity and eagerness which he is in, argues an 
attention to his point ; though what he is labouring at 
does not in the least contribute to it. Were it not for 
such honest fellows as these, the men who govern the rest 
of their species would have no tools! to work with: for 
the outward show of the world is carried on by such as 
cannot find out that they are doing nothing. I left my 
man with great reluctance, seeing the care he took to 
observe the whole conduct of the persons concerned, and 
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compute the inequality of the chances with his own bands 

and eyes. Pear sir, said I, they must rise early that 

cheat you. Ay, said he, there is nothing like a man's 

minding his business himself.’ It is very true, said 1; 
the master’s eye makes the horse fat. 

As much the greater number are to go without prizes, 
it is but very expedient to turn our lecture to the forming 
just sentiments on the subject of fortune. One said this 
morning, ‘ that the chief lot, he was confident, would 
fall upon some puppy ;’ but this gentleman is one of those 
wrong tempers, who approve only the unhappy, and have 
a natural prejudice to the fortunate. But, as it is certain 
that there is a great meanness in being attached toa man 
purely for bis fortune; there is no less a meanness in dis- 
liking him for his happiness. It is the same perverseness 
under different colours; and both these resentments arise 
from mere pride. 

True greatness of mind consists in valuing men apart 
from their circumstances, or according to their behaviour 
in them. Wealth is a distinction only in traffic; but it 
must not be allowed as a recommendation in any other 
particular, but only just as it is applied. It was very 
prettily said, ‘ That we may learn the little value of for- 
tune by the persons on whom heaven is pleased to bestow 
it.. However, there is not a harder part in human life, 
than becoming wealth and greatness. He must be very 
well stocked with merit, who is not willing to draw some . 
superiority over his friends from his fortune; for it is not 
every man that can entertain with the air of a guest, and 
do good offices with the mien of one that receives them. 

I must confess, I cannot conceive bow a man can place 
himself in a figure wherein he can so much enjoy bis own 
soul, and, that greatest of pleasures, the just approbation 
of his own actions, as an adventurer on this occasion, to 
sit and see the lots go off without hope or fear; perfectly 
waconcerned as to himself, but taking part in the good 
fortune of others. 

I will believe there are bappy tempers in being, to 

whom all the good that arrives to any of their fellow- 

Vol. III. P 
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creatures gives a pleasure. These live in a course of last- 
ing and substantial happiness, and have the satisfaction 
to see all men endeavour to gratify them. This state of 
mind not only lets a man into cegtain enjoyments, but 
relieves him from as certain anxieties. If you will not 
rejoice with happy men, you must repine at them. Dick 
Reptile alluded to this when he said, he would hate no 
man, out of pure idleness.’ As for my own part, I look 
at Fortune quite in another view than the rest of the 
world; and, by my knowledge in futurity, tremble at: tne 
appreaching prize, which I see coming tc a young lady 
for whom I have much tenderness; and have therefore 
writ to her the following letter, to be sent by Mr. Elliot, 
with the notice of her ticket. 


* MADAM, 

* You receive, at the instant this comes to your bands, 
an account of your having, what you only wanted, for- 
tune; and to admonish you, that you may not now want 
every thing else. You had yesterday wit, virtue, beauty; 
but you never heard of them until to-day. They say 
Fortune is blind; but you will find she has opened the 
eyes of all your beholders. I beseech you, madam, make 
use of the advantages of having been educated without. 
flattery. If you can still be Chloe, Fortune has indeed 
been kind to you; if you are altered, she has it not in 
her power to give you an equivalent.’ ‘ 


Grecian Coffee-house, July 26. 

Some time ago a virtwoso, my very good friend, sent 
me a plan of a covered summer-house; which a little 
after was rallied by another of my correspondents. I can- 
not therefore defer giving him an opportunity of making 
his defence to the learned, in his own words. 


db Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
‘SIR, 7 July 15, 1710. 
- © T have. been this summer upon a ramble, to visit 
several friends and relations; which is the reason I have 
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left you, and our ingenious unknown friend of South 
Wales, so long in your error concerning the grass-plots - 
in my green-house. 1 will not give you the particulars 
of my gardener’s conduct in the management of my co- 
vered garden; but content myseff with letting you know, 
that my little fields within doors, though by their noveity 
they appear too extravagant to you to subsist even in a 
regular imagination, are, in the effect, things that require 
No. conjuration. Your correspondent may depend upon it, 
that under a sashed roof, which lets in the stm at alt 
times, and the air as often as is convenient, he may have 
grase-plotes in the greatett perfection, if he will be at the 
pains to water, mew, and roll them. Grass and herbs in 
general, the less they are exposed to the sun and winds, 
the livelier is their verdure. They require only warmth 
and moisture; and if you were to see my plots, your eye 
wonld soon confess, that the bowling-green at Marybone 
wears not half so bright a livery. 

‘The motto, with which the gentleman has been pleased 
to furnish you, is so very proper, and pleases me so well, 
that | design to have it set upon the front of my green- 
house in letters of gold. ' 

an, Sir, &c.“ 
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| Gandent preenomine molles 
Auricule. Hor. 2 Sat. v. 32. 
s He with rapture bears N 
A title tingling in his tender ear. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, July 28. 

Many are the inconveniences which happen from the 
improper manner of address in common speech, between 
persons of the same or of different quality. Among these 
errers, there is none greater than that of the impertinent 
else of Title, and a paraphrastical way of saying, You. I 
had the curiosity the other day to follow a crowd of people 
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near Billingsgate, who were conducting a passionate wo- 
man that sold fish to a magistrate, in order to explain 
some words, which were ill taken by one of her own 
quality and profession in the public market. When she 
came to make her defence, she was so very full of, His 
Worship,’ and of, ‘ If it should please his Honour,’ thatiwe 
could, ſor some time, hardly hear any other apology she 
made for herself, than that of atoning for the ill language 
_ she had been accused of towards her neighbour, by the 
great civilities she paid to her judge. But this extrava- 
gance in her sense of doing honour was no more to be 
wondered at, than that her many rings on each finger 
were worn as instances of finery and dress. The vulgar 
may thus heap and huddle terms of respect, and nothing 
better be expected from them; but for people of rank to 
repeat appellatives insignificantly, is a folly not to be en- 
dured, neither with regard to our time, or our under- 
standing. It is below the dignity of speech to extend it 
with more words or phrases than are necessary to explain 
ourselves with elegance: and it is, methinks, an instance 
of ignorance, if not of servitude, to be redundant i in such 
expressions. 

I waited upon a man of quality some mornings ago. 
He happened to be dressing; and bis shoemaker fitting 
him, told him, ‘that if his Lordship would please to tread 
hard, or that if his Lordship would stamp a little, his 
Lordship would find his Lordship’s shoe will sit as easy 
as any piece of work his Lordship should see in England.’ 
As soon as my lord was dressed, a gentleman approached 
him with a very good air, and told him, ‘ he had an 
affair which had long depended in the lower courts ; which, 
through the inadvertency of his ancestors on the one side, 
and the ill arts of their adversaries on the other, could 
not possibly be settled according to the rules of the lower 
courts ; that, therefore, he designed to bring his cause 
before the House of Lords next session, where he should 
be glad if his Lordship should happen to be present; for 
he doubted not but his cause would be approved by all 
men of justice and honour.’ In this plaee the word 
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Lordship was gracefully inserted; because it was applied 
to him in that circumstance wherein his quality was the 
occasion of the discourse, and wherein it was most useful 
to the one, and most honourable to the other. 

This way is so far from being disrespectful to the ho- 
nour of nobles, that it is an expedient for using them with 
greater deference, I would not put Lordship to a man’s 
hat, gloves, wig, or cane; but to desire his Lordship’s 
favour, his Lordship’s judgment, or his Lordship’s pa- 
tronage, is a manner of speaking, which expresses an 
alliance between his quality and his merit. It is this 
knowledge, which distinguished the discourse of the shoe- 
maker from that of the gentleman. The highest point 
of good-breeding, if any one can hit it, is to show a very 
nice regard to your own dignity, and, with that in your 
heart, express your value for the man above you. 

But the silly humour to the contrary has so mueh 
prevailed, that the slavish addition of title enervates dis- 
course, and renders the application of it almost ridicu- 
lous. We writers of diurnals are nearer in gur style to 
that of common talk than any other writers, by which 
means we use words of respect sometimes very unfortu- 
nately. The Postman, who is one of the most celebrated 
of our fraternity, fell into this misfortune yesterday in 
his paragraph from Berlin of; the twenty-sixth of July. 
Count Wartembourg,’ says he, great chamberlain, and 
chief minister of this court, who on Monday last accom- 
panied the king of Prussia to Oranienburg, was taken so | 
very ill, that on Wednesday his life was despaired of; and 
we had a report, that his Excellency was dead. 

I humbly presume that it flatters the narration, to say 
his Excellency in a case which is common to all men; 
except you would infer what is not to be inferred, to wit, 
that the author designed to say, all wherein he excellet.: 
others was departed from him. 

Were distinctions used according to the rules of reason 
and sense, those additions to men’s names would be, as 
they were first intended, significant of their worth, and 
not their persons; so that in some cases it might be proper 
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to say, ‘ The Man is dead; but his Excellenoy will. never 
die.” It is, methinks, very upjust to laugh at a Quaker, 
because he. has, taken up a, resolution to treat you with 
a word, the most expressive of complajsance that can be 
thought of, and with an. air of, good-nature and charity 
calls you Friend. I say, it is very unjust to rally, him fon 
this term to a stranger, when, you yourself, in al] your 
phrases of;distinction, confound phrases of honour into ne 
use at all. 

Tom Courtly, who is the pink of courtesy, is an instance; 
of how little moment an undistinguishing application of 
sounds of. honour are to those who understand themselves. 
Tom never fails of paying his obeiaange to every man he 
sees, who has title or office to make him conspieuous z, 
but his, defęrenge is wholly given, ta outward cunsidera- 
tions. I, hg know him, can tell. him within half an 
aere, how much. lagd one man has. more than another; by 
Tom's box. ta him. Title is all be knows of boneur, and 
civility, of friendship: for, this.reagon, because. he cares. 
for no man living, he is religiously strict in performing, 
what he calls, his respects to yau,, To this end he is very; 
learned, in pedigzga ; and will abate something in the 
ceremony, of his. approaches to a man, if he is in any doubt 
abput the bearing of his coat of arm What is the most. 
pleasant, of all hig character ig, thet be acts with a sort 
of integrity in these impertinences; and thowgh he would: 
not do any.solid kindness, he is wonderfully just and care-. 
ful not, to. wrong; his quality. But as integrity is very 
scarce in the world. I cannot forbear having respeet for 
the impertinent; it is some virtue to be; bound by any 
thipg. Tom and I are upon very good terms, for the re- 
spect he has for the house of Bickerstaff, Theugh one 
cannot but laugh at his serious consideration of things o 
little essential, one must have a- value even for a frivolous 
good conscience. 
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Fools! not to Know how far an humble lot 

Exceeds abundance by injustice got; 

How health and temperance bless the rustic swain, 

While luxury. destroys her pamper'd train. R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, July 31. 

Nature has implanted in us two very strong desires; 
hunger, for the preservation of the individuals ; and lust, 
for the support of the species; or, to speak more intei- 
ligibly, the former to continue our own persons, and the 
latter to introduce others into the world. According as: 
men behave themselves with regard to these appetites, 
they are above or below the beasts of the field, which are 
incited by them without choice or reflection. But rea- 
sonable creatures correet these incentives, ang improve 
them into elegant motives of friendship and society. It 
is chiefly from this homely foundation, that we are under 
the necessity of seeking for the agreeable companion, and 
the honourable mistress. By this cultivation of art and 
reason, our wants are made pleasures; and the gratifica- 
tion of our desires, under proper restrictions, a work no 
way below our noblest faculties. The wisest man may 
maintaiu his character, and yet consider in what manner 
he. shall best entertain his friend or divert his mistress. 
Nay, it is so far from being a derogation to him, that he 
can in no instances show so true a taste of his life, or his 
fortune. What concerns one of the above-mentioned ap- 
petites, as it is elevated into love, I shall have abundant 
occasion to discourse of, before I have provided for the 
numberless crowd of damsels I have proposed to take care 
of. The subject therefore of the present paper shall be 
that part of society, which owes its beginning to the com- 
mon necessity of Hunger. When this is considered as the 
support of our being, we may take in under the same 
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head Thirst also; otherwise, when we are pursuing the 
glutton, the drunkard may make his escape. The true 
choice of our diet, and our companions at it, seems to 
consist in that which contributes most to cheerfulness and 
refreshment: and these certainly are best consulted by 
simplicity in the food, and sincerity in the company. By 
this rule are, in the first place, excluded from pretence to 
happiness all meals of state and ceremony, which are per- 
formed in dumb-show, and greedy sullenness. At the 
boards of the great, they say, you shall have a number 
attending with as good habits and couptenances as the 
guests, which only circumstance must destroy the whole 
pleasure of the repast: for if such attendants are intro- 
duced for the dignity of their appearance, modest minds 
are shocked by considering them as spectators; or else 
look upon them as equals, for whose servitude they are 
in a kind of suffering. It may be here added, that the 
sumptuous side-board, to an ingenuous eye, has often more 
the air of an altar than a table. The next absurd way of 
enjoying ourselves at meals is, where the bottle is plied 
without being called for, where humour takes place of 
appetite, and the good company are too dull, or too 
merry, to know any enjoyment in their senses. 

Though this part of time is absolutely necessary to sus- 
tain life, it must be also considered, that life itself is to 
the endless being of man but what a meal is to this life, 
not valuable for itself but for the purposes of it... If there 
be any truth in this, the expense of many hours this way 
is somewhat unaccountable: and placing much thought 
either in too great sumptuousness and elegance in this 
matter, or wallowing in noise and riot at it, are both, 
though not equally, unaccountable. I have often con- 
sidered these different people with very great attention, 
and always speak of them with the distinction of the 
Eaters and the Swallowers. The Eaters sacrifice all their 
senses and understanding to this appetite. The Swallowers 
hurry themselves out of both, without pleasing this or any 
other appetite at all. The latter are improved brutes, 
the former, degenerated men. I have sometimes thought 
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it would not be improper to add to my dead and living 
men, persons in an intermediate state of humanity, under 
the appellation of Dozers. The Dozers are a sect, who, 
instead of keeping their appetites in subjection, live in 
subjection to them ; nay, they are so truly slaves to them, 
that they keep at too great a distance ever to come into 
their presence. Within my own acquaintance, I know 
those that I dare say have forgot that they ever were 
hungry, and are no less utter strangers to thirst and 
weariness; who are beholden to sauces for their food, and 
to their food for their weariness. 

I have often wondered, considering the excellent and 
choice spirits that we have among our divines, that they 
do not think of putting vicious habits into a more con- 
temptible and unlovely figure than they do at present. 
So many men of wit and spirit as there are in sacred 
orders, have it in their power to make the fashion of their 
side. The leaders in human society are more effectually 
prevailed upon this way than can easily be imagined. I 
have more than one in my thoughts at this time, capable 
of doing this against all the opposition of the most witty, 
as well as the most voluptuous. .There may possibly be 
more acceptable subjects; but sure there are none more 
useful. It is visible, that though men’s fortunes, eireum- 
stances, and pleasures, give them prepossessions too strong 
to regard any mention either of punishments or rewards, 
they will, listen to what makes them inconsiderable or 
mean in the imaginations of others, and, by degrees, in 
their own. 

It is certain such topics are to be touched upon, in the 
light we mean, only by men of the most consummate 
prudence, as well as excellent wit : for these discourses are 
to be made, if made, to run into example, before such as 
have their thoughts more intent upon the propriety, than 
the reason of the discourse. What indeed leads me into 
this way of thinking is, that the last thing I read was a 
sermon of the learned doctor South, upon The ways of 
pleasantness.’ This admirable discourse was made at court, 
where the preacher was too wise a man not to believe, 
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the greatest argument in that place against the pleasures 
then in vogue, must be, that they lost greater pleasuges 
by prosecuting the course they were in. The charming 
discourse has in it whatever wit and wisdem can put tor 
gether. This gentleman has a talent of making all bis 
faculties bear to the great end of his hallowed profession. 
Happy genius! he is the better man for being a wit. The 
best way to,praise this author is to quote him; aed i 
think I may defy any man to say a greater thing of hiss, 
or his ability, than that there are no paragraphs in the 
whole discourse I speak of below these which follow. 
After having recommended the satisfaction of the mind, 
and the pleasure of conscience, he proceeds: a 5 
An ennobling property of it is, that it is such a. plear 
sure as never satiates or wearies; for it properly aflects 
the spirit; and a spirit feels ne weariness, as being privi- 
leged from the causes of it. But can the epicure gay 0 of 
any of the pleasures that he so much dotes upon ? Do they 
not expire while they satisfy, and, after a few minutes 
refreshment, determine in loathing and unqujetness? How 
short is the interval between a pleasure and a burden ! 
How unciscernible the. transition from one to the other! 
Pleasure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the 
necessities of nature, which are quickly and easily pro- 
vided for; and then all that follows is a load and an op- 
pression. Every morsel to a satisfied Hunger, is only a 
new labour to a tired digestion. Every draught to him 
that has quenched his thirst, is but a further quenghing 
of nature and a provision for rheum and diseases, 3 
drowning of the quickness and aetivity of the spirits. 
He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his time, as 
well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly 
does he outset his pleasure! And then, how is all the 
following time bestowed upon ceremony and surſeit until 
at length, after a long fatigue of eating, and drinking, 
and babbling, he concludes the great work of dining gen- 
teely, and so makes a shift to rise from table, that be 
may lie down upon his bed; where, after be has slept 


bimself into some use of himself, by much ado he stagg 
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to his table again, and there’ acts over the same brutish 
scene: so that he passes his while life in a dozed condi- 
tion, between steeping and wakifig, with' a kind of drowsi- 
ness and confusion upon his sefisks, which, what pleasure 
it can be; is hard to corieeive. All that is of it dwells 
upon the tip of his tongue and within the compass of his 
palate. A worthy prize for a man to purchase with the 
loss of his time, his réason, and himself! 
„24 
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From my ovn'Mpartment; August 2. 

Tue general purposes of men in the conduct of their 
lives, I mean with relation to this life only, end in gaining 
either the afféctian’or the esteem of those with whom they 
converse: Esteem makes a man powerful in business, and 
affection desirable in conversation; which is certainly the 
réagon that very agreeable’ men fait of their point in the 
world, and those who aré by no meàns sich, arrive at it 
with much ease. If it be visible in a man’s carriage that 
he has a strong passion to‘ please, no one is müch at a loss 
how té keep mdasurés with him ; ‘bechuse there is always 
a balance in people's hands to make up with bim, by giving 
bim what be stil wants in exdhänge for what you think 
fit to deny him. Such a person asks with diffldence, and 
ever leaves room for denial’ by that softnéss of his com- 
plexion. At the sanie time he himself is capable of deny- 
ing nothing, even what be is not able to perform. The 
other sort of man whé courts esteem, having a quite dif- 
ferent view, has as different a behaviour; and acts as much 
by the dictates of his reason as the other does by the im- 
pulse of his inclination. You must pay for every thing 
you have of him. He considers mankind's a people in 
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commerce, and never gives out of himself what he is sure 
will net come in with interest from another, All his 
words and actions tend to the advancement of his repu- 
tation and his fortune, towards which he makes hourly 
progress, because he lavishes no part of his good-will upon 
such as do not make some advances to merit it. The 
man who values affection, sometimes becomes popular ; 
he who aims at esteem, seldom fails of growing rich. 
Thus far we have looked at these different men, as 
persons who endeavoured to be valued and beloved from 
design or ambition; but they appear quite in another 
figure, when you observe the men who are agreeable and 
venerable from the force of their natural inclinations. We 
affect the company of him who has least regard of himself 
in his carriage, who throws himself into unguarded gayety, 
voluntary mirth, and general good humour; who has no- 
thing in his head but the present hour, and seems to have 
all his interest and passions gratified, if every man else in 
the room is as unconcerned as himself. This man usually 
has no quality or character among his companions ; let 
him be born of whom he will, have what great qualities 
he please; let him be capable of assuming for a moment 
what figure he pleases, he still dwells in the imagination 
of all who know him but as Jack such-a-one. This makes 
Jack brighten up the room whereever he enters, and 
change the severity of the company into that gayety and 
good humour, into which his conversation generally leads 
them. It is not unpleasant to observe even this sort of 
creature go out of his character, to check himself some- 
times for his familiarities, and pretend so awkwardly at 
procuring to himself more esteem than he finds he meets 
with. I was the other day walking with Jack Gainly to- 
wards Lincoln's-inn-walks: we met a fellow who is a lower 
officer where Jack is in the direction. Jack cries to him, 
So, how is it, Mr. — ?“ He answers, Mr. Gainly, 
Jam glad to see you well.“ This expression of equality 
gave my friend a pang, which appeared in the flush of bis 
Jvuatenance. ‘ Pr’ythee Jack, says I, do not be angry 
at the man; for do what you will, the man can only love 
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you; be contented with the image the man has of thee; 
for if thou aimest at any other, it must be hatred or con- 
tempt.’ I went on, and told him, ‘ Look you, Jack, I 
have heard thee sometimes talk like an oracle for half an 

zꝛour, with the sentiments of a Roman, the closeness of a 
schoolman, and the integrity of a divine ; but then, Jack, 

while I admired thee, it was upon topies which did not 
concern thyself; and where the greatness of the subject, 

added to thy being personally unconcerned in it, ereated 
all that was great in thy discourse. I did not mind his 
being a little out of humour; but comforted him, by giving 
him several instances of men of our acquaintance, who had 
no ‘one quality in any eminence, that were much more 
esteemed than he was with very many: ‘ but the thing 
is, if your character is to give pleasure, men will consider 
you only in that light, and not in those acts which turn 
to esteem and veneration.’ 

When I think of Jack Gainly, I cannot but reflect also 
upon his sister Gatty. She is young, witty, pleasant, in- 
nocent. This is her natural character; but when she 
observes any one admired for what they call a fine woman, 
she is all the next day womanly, prudent, observing, an 
virtuous. She is every moment asked in her prudential 
behaviour, whether she is not well? Upon which she as 
often answers in a fret, Do people think one must be 
always romping, always a jackpudding?’ 1 never fail to 
enquire of her, if my lady such-a-one, that awful beauty, 
was not at the play last night ? She knows the connection 
between that question and her change of bumour, and 
says, It would be very well if some people would exa- 
mine into themselves, as much as they do into others. 
Or, Sure, there is nothing i in the world so ridiculous as 
an amorous old man.’ 

As I was saying, there is a class which every man is in 
by his post in nature, from which it is impossible for him 
to withdraw to another, and become it. Therefore it is 
necessary that each should be contented with it, and not 
endeavour at any progress out of that tract. To follow 
nature is the only agreeable course, which is what 1 

Vor. III. 
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would fain inculcate to those jarring companions, Flavia 
and Lucia. They are mother and daughter. Flavia, 
who is the mamma, has all the charms and desires of 
youth still about her, and és not much turned of thirty. 
Lucia is blooming and, amorous, and but a little above 
fifteen, The mother looks very much younger than she 
is, the girl very much older. If it were possi le to fix the 
girl to her sick bed, and preserve the portion, the use of 
which the mother partakes, the good widow Flavia would 
certainly do it. But for fear of Lucia’s escape, the mo- 
ther is forced to be constantly : attended with 4 rival that 
explains her age, and draws off the eyes of ber admirers. 
The jest is, they can fever he together in strangers’ 

company, but Lucy is ‘eternally reprimanded for some- 
thing very particular i in her behaviour; for which she has 
the malice to say, she hopes she shall always obey her 
parents.’ She carried her passion, or Jealousy to that 
height the other day, tha coming, suddenly into the 
room, and surprising colonel Lofty speaking rapture on 
one knee to her mother, she clapped down by him, and 
asked her blessing. _ 

Ido not know whether it is so proper to tell family, 
occurrences of this nature ; but we every day see the same 
thing happen in public conversation of the world. Men 
cannot be contented with what is laudable, but they 
must have all that is laudable. This affectation is what 
decoys the familiar man into pretences to. take state upon 
him, and the contrary character to the folly of aiming at 
being winning and complaisant. But i in these cases men 
may easily lay aside what they are, but can never arrive 
at what they are not. 

As to the pursuits after affection and esteein, | the fair 
sex are happy in this particular, that with them the one 
is much more nearly related to the other than in men. 
The love of a woman is inseparable from some esteem of 
her; and as she is naturally the object of affection, the 
woman who has your esteem has also some degree of your 
love. A man that dotes on a woman for her beauty, wil 

whisper his friend, that creature has a great deal o 


wit when you are well acquainted with her.“ And if you 
examine the bottom of your esteem for a woman, you 
will find you bave a greater opinion of her beauty than 
any body else. As to us men, I design to pass most of 
my time with the facetious Harry Bickerstaff; but Wil- 
liam Bickerstaff, the most prudent man of our family, 
shall be my executor. 
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From my own Apartment, August 4. 

HavinG yesterday morning received a paper of Latin 
verses, written with much elegance in honour of these 
my papers, and being informed at the same time, that 
they were composed by a youth under age, I read them 
with much delight, as an instance of his improvement. 
Tbere is not a greater pleasure to old age, than seeing 
young people entertain themselves in such a manner as 
that we can partake of tbeir enjoyments. On such occa- 
sions we flatter ourselves, that we are not quite laid aside 
in the world; but that we are either used with gratitude 
for what we were, of honoured for what we are. A well- 
inclinéd young man, and whose good-bieeding i is founded 
upon the principles of nature and’ virtue, must 1 needs take 
delight in being agreeable to bis elders, as we are truly 
delighted when we are not the jest ofthem. When I say 
this, I must confess I cannot but think it à very lament- 
able thing, that there should be a necessity for making 
that a rule of life, which should be, methinks, @ mere 
instinct of nature. If reflection upon a man in poverty, 
whom we once knew in riches, is an argument of com- 
miseration with generous minds; sure ol age, which is a 
decay from that vigour which the young possess, and must 
certainly, if not prevented against their will, arrive at, 
should be more forcibly the object of that reverence which 
honest spirits are inclined to, from a sense of being them- 
selves liable to what they observe has already overtaken 
others. 
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My three nephews, whom, in June last was éwelve- 
month, I disposed of according to their several capacities 
and inclinations; the first to the university, the second 
to a merchant, and the third te a woman of quality as 
her page, by my invitation dined with me to-day. It is 
my custom often, when [ have a mind to give myself a 
more than ordinary cheerfulness, to invite a certain young 
gentlewoman of our neighbourhood to make one of the 
company. She did me that favour this day. The presence 
of a beautiful woman of benour, to minds which are not 
trivially disposed, displays an alacrity which is not to be 
communicated by any other object. It was not unpleasant 
to me, to look into her thoughts of the company she was 
in. She smiled at the party of pleasure I had thought of 
for her, which was composed of an old man and three boys. 
My scholar, my citizen, and myself, were very soon neg- 
leeted ; and the young courtier, by the bow he made to 
her at her entrance, engaged her observation without a 
‘rival. I observed the Oxonian not a little discomposed 
at this preference, while the trader kept his eye upon his 
uncle. My nephew Will had a thousand secret resolutions 
to break in upon the discourse of his younger brother, 
who gave my fair companion a full account of the fashion, 
and what was reckoned most becoming to this complex ion, 
and what sort of habit appeared best upon the other shape. 
He proceeded to acquaint her, who of quality was well or 
sick within the bills of mortality, and named very fami- 
liarly all his lady's acquaintance, not forgetting her very 
words when he spoke of their characters. Besides all this, 
he had a road of flattery; and upon her enquiring, what 
sert of woman lady Lovely was in her person, Really, 
madam,’ says the jackanapes, she is exactly of your 
height and shape; but as you are fair, she is a brown 
woman.’ There was no enduring that this fop sbould 
outshine us all at this unmerciful rate; therefore I 
thought fit to talk to my voung seholar concerning his 
studies; and because I would throw his learning. into 
present service, I desired him to repeat to me the trans- 
lation he bad made of some tender verses in Theocritus, 
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He did so, with an air of elegance peculiar to the college 
to which I sent him. I made some exceptions to the 
turn of the phrases; which he defended with much mo- 
desty, as believing in that Place the matter. was rather to 
consult the softness of a swain’s passion, than the strength 
of his expressions. It soon appeared, that Will had out- 
stripped his brother in the opinion of our young lady. A 
little poetry, to one whe is bred a scholar, has the same 

effect that a good carriage of his person has on one who 
is to live in courts. The favour of women is so natural 

a paasion, that I envied both the boys their success in the 

approbation of my guest; and I thought the only person 
invulnerable was my young trader. During the whole 

meal, I could observe in the children a mutual eontempt 

and scorn of each other, arising from their different way 

of life and education, aud took that occasion to advertise 

them of such growing distates; which might mislead 

them in their future life, and disappoint their friends, as 

well as themselves, of the advantages which might be ex - 
pected from the diversity of their professions and in- 
terests. 

The prejudices which are growing up between these 
brothers from the different ways of education, are what 
create the most fatal misunderstandings in life. But all 
distinctions of disparagement, merely from our circum- 
stances, are such as will not bear the examination of 
reason. The courtier, the trader, and the scholar, should 
all have an equal pretension to the denomination of a 
gentleman. - That tradesman who deals with me in a 
commodity which I do not understand, with uprightness, 
has much more right to that character, than the courtier 
that gives me false hopes, or the scholar who laughs at 
my ignorance. 

The appellation of gentleman is never to be affixed to 
a man’s circumstances, but to bis behaviour in them. 
For this reason 1 shall ever, as far as I am able, give my 
nephews such impressions as shall make them value them- 
selves rather as they are useful to others, than as they are 
eonscious of merit in themselves, There are no qualities 
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for which we ought to pretend to the esteem of others, 
but such as render us serviceable to them: for free men 
have no superiors:but benefactors,’ I was going on like a 
true old fellow to this purpose to my guests, when I re- 
ceived the following epistie : 7 


‘SIR, | 

‘I have yours, with notice of a benefit ticket of four 
hundred pounds per annum, both inclosed by Mr. Elliot, 
who had my numbers for that purpose. Your philosophic 
advice came very seasonably to me with that good fortune: 
but I must be so sincere with you as to acknowledge, I 
owe my present m al it more to my own folly than 
your wisdom. You will think this strange until J inform 
you, that I had fixed my thoughts upon the thousand 
pounds a-year, and had, with that expectation, laid down 
so many agreeable plans for my behaviour towards my new 
lovers and old friends, that I have received this favour of, 
fortune with an air of disappaintment. . This is inter- 
preted, by all who know not the springs of my heart, as 
a wonderful piece of humility. I hope my present state 
of mind will grow into that; but I confess my conduct to, 
be now owing to another cause. However, I know you 
will approve my taking hold even of imperfections to find; 
my way towards virtue, which is so feeble in us at the 
best, that we are often beholden to our faults for the first 
appearances of it. Jam, Sir, 

Vour most humble servant, 
* CHLOE.’ 


„dd ͤ d 
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— — — — lf you complain of heat, 
They rnb th’ unsweating brow, and swear they sweat. 
Dryden. 


ö From my own Apartment, August 7. 


An old acquaintance, who met me this morning, seemed 
everjoyed to see me, and told me J looked as weil as he 
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bad known me do these forty years: but,’ continued he, 
‘not quite the man you were, when we visited together 
at lady Brightly’s. “Oh! Isaac, those days are over. Do 
you think there are any such fine creatures now living as 
we then conversed with 2? He went on with a thousand 
incoherent circumstances, which, in his imagination, must 
needs please me; but they had the quite contrary effect. 
The flattery with which he began, in telling me how well 
J wore, was not disagreeable ; but his indiscreet mention 
of a set of acquaintance we had ‘out-lived, recalled ten 
thousand things to m memory, which made me reflect 
upon my present condition with regret. Had he indeed 
been so kind as, after a long absence, to felicitate me 
upon an indolent and easy old age; and mentioned how 
much he and I had to thank. for, who at our time of day 8. 
could walk firmly, eat heartily, and converse cheerfully, 
he had kept up my pleasure in myself. But of all man- 
kind, there are nome $9 shocking as these injudicious civil 
people, They ordinarily begin upon something that they 
know must be a satisfaction ; but then, for fear of the 
imputation of flattery, they follow it with the last thing 
in the world of which you would be reminded. It is this 
that perplexes civil persons. ¢ The reason that there is 
such a general outcry Among us against flatterers is, that, 
there are so very few good ones. It is the nicest art in, 
this life, and is a part of eloquence which does not want 
the preparation that is necessary to all other parts of it, 
that your audience should be your well-wishers ; for praise 
from an enemy is the most pleasing of all commendations, 
It is generally to be observed, that the person most 
agreeable to a man for d constancy is he that has no 
shining qualities, but is a certain degree above. great im- 
perfections ; whom he can live with as his inferior, and 
who will either overlook, or not observe his little defects, 
Such an easy companion as this either now and then throws 
out a little flattery, or lets a man silently flatter himself 
in his superiority) to him. If you take notice, there is 
hardly a rich man in the world, who has not such a led 
Friend of small consideration, who is a darling for his in- 
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significancy. It is a great ease to have one in our own 
shape a species below us, and who, without being listed 
in our service, is by nature ef our retinue. These depen- 
dants are of excellent use on a rainy day, or when a man 
has not a mind to dress; or to exclude solitude, when one 
has neither a mind to that or to company. There are of 
this good-natured order, who are 30 kind as to divide 
themselves, and do these good offices to many. Five or 
six of them visit a whole quarter of the town, and exclude 
the spleen, without fees, from the families they frequent. 
If they do not prescribe physic, they can be company 
when you take it. Very great benefactors to the rich, or 
those whom they call people at their ease, are your persons 
of no consequence. l have known some of them, by the 
help of a little cunning, make delicious flatterers. They 
know the course of the town, and the general characters 
of persons; by this means they will sometimes tell the 
Most agreeable falsehoods imaginable. They will acquaint 
you, that such a-one of a quite contrary party said, That 
though you were engaged in different interests, yet he bad 
the greatest respect for your good sense and address.’ 
When one of these has a little cunning, he passes his 
time in the utmost satisfaction to himself and his friends ; 
for his position is never to report or speak a displeasing 
thing to his friend. As for letting him go on in an error, 
he knows, advice against them is the office of persons of 
greater talents and less discretion. 

The Latin word for a flatterer, assentator, implies no 
more than a person that barely consents ; and indeed such 
a-one, if a man were able to purchase or maintain him, 
cannot be bought too dear. Such a-one never contra- 
dicts you; but gains upon you, not by a fulsome way of 
commending you in broad terms, but liking whatever you 
propose or utter; at the same time, is ready to beg your 
pardon, and gainsay you, if you chance to speak ill of 
yourself. An old lady is very seldom without such a com- 
panion as this, who can recite the names of all her lovers, 
and the matches refused by her in the days when she 
minded such vanities, as she is pleased to call them, though 
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she so much approves the mention of them. It is to be 
moted, that a woman’s flatterer is generally elder than 
herself; ber years serving at once to recommend her 
patroness's age, and to add weight to her complaisance in 
all other particulars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely neces- 
sitous in this particular. I have indeed one who smokes 
with me often; but his parts are so low, that all the in- 
cense he does me is to fill his pipe with me, and to be 
out at just as many whiffs as I take. This is all the 
praise or assent that he is capable of; yet there are mere 
hours when I would rather be in his company than in that 
of the brightest. man I know. It would be a hard matter 
to give an account of this inclination to be flattered ; but 
if we go to the bottom of it, we shall find, that the plea 
sure in it is something like that of receiving money which 
we lay out. Every man thinks he bas an estate of repu- 
tation, and is glad to see one that will bring any of it 
-home to him. It is no matter how dirty a bag it is con- 
veyed to him in, or by bow clownish a messenger, so the 
money be good. All that we want, to be pleased with 
flattery, is to believe that the man is sincere who gives it 
us. It is by this one accident, that absurd creatures often 
outrun the most skilful in this art. Their want of ability 
is here an advantage; and their bluntness, as it is the 
seeming effect of sincerity, is the best cover to artifice. 

Terence introduces a flatterer talking to a coxcomb, 
whom he cheats out of a livelihood; and a third person 

on the stage makes on him this pleasant remark, This 
fellow has an art of making fools madmen.’ The love of 
flattery is, indeed, sometimes the weakness of a great 
mind; but you see it also in persons, who otherwise dis- 
cover no manner of relish of any thing above mere sen- 
suality. These latter it sometimes improves; but always 
debases the former. A fool is in himself tbe object of 
pity, until he is flattered. By the force of that, his stupi- 
dity is raised into affectation, and he becomes of dignity 
enough to be ridiculous. I remember a drollj‘that upon 
one’s saying, ‘The times are so ticklish, that there must 
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great care be taken what one says in conversation ; an- 
swered with an air of surliness and honesty, ‘ if people 
will be free, let them be so in the manner that I am, who 
never abuse a man but to his face.’ He had no reputa- 
tion for saying dangerous truths ; therefore when it was 
repeated, You abuse a man but to his fave? Ves, says 
he, ‘ I flatter him.’ 

It is indeed the greatest of injuries to flatter any but 
the unhappy, or such as are displeased with themselves for 
some infirmity. In this latter case we have a member of 
our club, who, when sir Jeffery falls asleep, wakens him 
with snoring. This makes sir Jeffery hold up for some 
moments the longer, to see there are men younger than 
himself among us, who are more lethargic than be is. 

When flattery is practised upon any other consideration, 
it is the most abject thing in nature; nay, I cannot think 
of any character below the flatterer, except he that envies 
him. You meet with fellows prepared to be as medn as 
' possible in their condescensions and expressions; but they 
want persons and talents to rise up to such a baseness. 
As a coxcomb is a fool of parts, so is a flatterer a knave 
of parts. 

The best of this order, that I know, is one who dis- 
guises it under a spirit of contradiction or reproof. He 
told an arrant driveller the other day, that he did not 
eare for being in company with him, because he heard he 
turned his absent friends into ridicule. And upon lady 
Autumn’s disputing with him about something that hap- 

ed at the Revolution, he replied with a very angry tone 

‘Pray, madam, give me leave to know more of a thing in 

which I was actually concerned, than you who were then 
in your nurse’s arms. 
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From my own Apartment, dugust 9. 
A NOBLE painter, who has an ambition to draw a his- 
tory piece, has desired me to give him a subject, on which 
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he may show the utmost force of his art and genius. For 
this purpose, I have pitched upon that remarkable inci- 
dent between Alexander the Great and his physician. This 
prince, in the midst of his conquests in Persia, was seized 
by a violent fever; and, according to the account we 
have of his vast mind, his thoughts were more employed 
about his recovery, as it regarded the war, than as it 
concerned his own life. He professed, a slow method 
was worse than death to him; beeause it was, what he 
more dreaded, an interruption of his glory. He desired a 
dangerous, so it might be a speedy remedy. During this 
impatience of the king, it is well known that Darius had 
offered an immense sum to any one who should take away 
bis life. But Philippus, the most esteemed and most 
knowing of his physicians, promised, that within three 
days’ time he would prepare a medicine for him, which 
would restore him more expeditiously than could be ima- 
gined. Immediately after this engagement, Alexander 
receives a letter from the most considerable of his cap- 
tains, with intelligence that Darius had bribed Philippus 
to poison him. Every circumstance imaginable favoured 
this suspicion; but this monarch, who did nothing but 
in an extraordinary manner, concealed the letter; and 
while the medicine was preparing, spent all his thoughts 
upon his behaviour in this important incident. From his 
long soliloquy, he came to this resblution: ‘ Alexander 
must not lie here alive to be oppressed by his enemy. 
I will not believe my physician guilty.; or, I will perish 
rather by his guilt, than my own diffidence.’ 

At the appointed hour, Philippus enters.with the potion. 
One cannot but form to one’s self on. this occasion the 
encounter of their eyes, the resolution in those of the 
patient, and the benevolence in the countenance of the 
physician | The hero raised himself in his bed, and, hold- 
ing the letter in one hand, and the potion in the other, 
drank the medicine. It will exercise my. friend’s pencil 
and brain to place this action in its proper beauty. A 
prince observing the features of a suspected traitor, after 
having dr ank the poison he offered him, is a circumstance 
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40 full of passion, that it will require the highest strength 
of his imagination to conceive it, much mure to express 
it. But as painting is eloquence and poetry in mecha- 
nism, I shall raise his ideas, by reading with him the 
finest draughts of the passions concerned in this circum- 
stance, from the most excellent poets and orators. The 
confidence which Alexander assumes from the air of Phi- 
lippus’s face as he is reading his accusation, and the 
generous disdain which is to rise in the features of a 
falsely accused man, are principally to be regarded. In 
this particular he must heighten his thoughts, by refleet- 
ing, that he is not drawing only an innocent man tra- 
duced, but a man zealously affected to his person and 
safety, full of resentment for being thought false. How 
shall we contrive to express the highest admiration, 
mingled with disdain? How shall we in strokes of a 
pencil say, what Philippus did to his prince on this occa- 
sion? ‘ Sir, my life never depended on yours more than 
it does now. Without knowing this secret, I prepared 
the potion, which you have taken as what concerned 
Philippus no less than Alexander; and there is nothing 
new in this adventure, but that it makes me still more 
admire the generosity and confidence of my master.’ Alex- 
ander took him by the hand, and said, ‘ Philippus, I am 
‘confident you had rather I had any other way to have 
manifested the faith J have in you, than a case which so 
nearly concerns me; and in gratitude I now assure you, 
I am anxious for the effect of your medicine, more for 
your sake than my own.’ 

My painter is employed by a man of sense and wealth 
to furnish him a gallery; and I shall join with my friend 
in the designing part. It is the great use of pictures, to 
raise in our minds either agreeable ideas of our absent 
friends, or high images of eminent personages. But the 
Jatter design is, methinks, carried on in a very improper 
way; for to fill a room full of battle-pieces, pompous his- 
tories of sieges, and a tall hero alone in a crowd of insig- 
nificant figures about him, is of no consequence to private 
men. But to place before our eyes great and illustrious 
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men in those parts and circumstances of life, wherein their 
behaviour may have an effect upon our minds; as being 
such as we partake with them merely as they were men ; 
sich as these, I say, may be just and useful ornaments of 
an elegant apartment. In this collection therefore that we 
are making, we will not have the battles, but the sentiments 
of Alexander. The affair we were just now speaking of has 
circumstances of the highest nature; and yet their grandeur 
has little to do with his fortune. If, by observing such a 
piece as that of his taking a bowl of poison with so much 
magnanimity, a man, the next time he has a fit of the 
spleen, is less froward to his friend or his servants; thus 
far is some improvement. 

I have frequently thought, that if we had many draughts 
which were historical of certain passions, and had the true 
figure of the great men we see transported by them, it would 
be of the most solid advantage imaginable. To consider 
this mighty man on one occasion, administering to the 
wants of a poor soldier benumbed with cold, with the great- 
est humanity; at another barbarously stabbing a faithful 
officer ; at one time, so generously chaste and virtuous as 
to give his captive Statira her liberty; at another, burning 
a town at the instigation of Thais. These changes in the 
same person are what would be more beneficial lessons of 
morality, than the several revolutions in a great man’s 
fortune. There are but one or two in an age, to whom 
the pompous incidents of his life can be exemplary ; but 
I, or any man, may be as sick, as good-natured, as com- 
passionate, and as angry, as Alexander the Great. My 
purpose in all this chat is, that so excellent a furniture 
may not for the future have so romantic a turn, but allude 
to incidents which come within the fortunes of the or- 
dinary race of men. I do not know but it is by the force 
of this senseless custom, that people are drawn in postures 
they would not for half they are worth be surprised in. 
The unparalleled fierceness of some rural esquires drawn 
in red, or in armour, who never dreamed to destroy any 
thing above a ‘fox, is a common and ordinary offence of 
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this kind. But I shall give an account of our whole gallery 
on another occasion. | 
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. Sheer-lane, August 10. 

1 pip myself the honour this day to make a visit to a 
lady of quality, who is one of those that are ever railing 
at the vices of the age, but mean only one vice, because 
it is the only vice they are not guilty of. She went so far 
as to fall foul on a young woman, who has bad imputations ; 
but whether they were just or not, no one knows but 
nerself. However that is, she is in her present behaviour 
modest, humble, pious, and discreet. I thought it became 
me to bring this censorious lady to reason, and let her see, 
she was a much more vicious woman than the person she 
spoke of. 

Madam, said I. you are very severe to this poor young 
woman, for a trespass which I believe heaven has forgiven 
her, and for which, you see, she is for ever out of coun- 
tenance.’ ‘ Nay, Mr. Bickerstaff,” she interrupted, if you 
at this time of day contradict people of virtue, and stand 
up for ill women — No, no, madam,’ said I, not so fast; 
she is reclaimed, and J fear you never will be. Nay, nay, 
madam, do not be in a passion; but let me tell you what 

vou are, You are indeed as good as your neighbours ; but 
that is being very bad. You are a woman at the head of 

a family, and lead a perfect town-lady’s life. You go on 
your own way, and consult nothing but your glass. What 
imperfections indeed you see there, you immediately mend 
as fast as you can. You may do the same by the faults 
I tell you of; for they are much more in your power to 
correct. . 

“You are to know, then, that you visiting ladies that 
carry your virtue from house to house with so much 
prattle in each other’s applause, and triumph over other 
people's faults, I grant you, have but the speculation of 
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vice in your own conversations ; but promote the practice 
of it in all others you have to 40 with. 

As for you, madam, your time passes away in . dressing, 
eating, sleepings and praying. When you rise in a morn- 
ing, I grant you an hour spent very well; but you come 
out to dress in so froward a humour, that the poor girl 
who attends you, curses her very being in that she is your 
servant, for the peevish things you say to her. When this 
poor creature is put into a way, that good or evil are re- 
garded but as they relieve her from the hours she has and 
must pass with you; the next you have to do with is your 
coachman and footmen. They convey your ladyship to 
church. While you are praying there, they art cursing, 
swearing, and drinking in an ale-house. During the time 
also which your ladyship sets apart for heaven, you are 
to know, that your cook is sweating and fretting in pre- 
paration for your dinner. Soon after your meal you make 
visits, and the whole world that belongs to you speaks ali 
the ill of you which you are repeating of others. “You 
see, madam, whatever way you go, all about you are in a 
very broad one. The morality of these people it is your 
proper business to enquire into; and until you reform 
them, you had best tet your equals alone; otherwise, if I 
allow you, you are not vicious, you mus, allow me you 
‘are not virtuous.” 

I took my leave, and received at thy coming home the 
following letter: 

‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

I have lived a pure and undefiled virgin these twenty- 
seven years; and I aésure u, it is with great grief and 
sorrow of heart I tell you, that I become weary and im- 
patient of the derision of the gigglers of our sex; who call 
me old maid, and tell me, I shall lead apes. if you are 
truly a patron of the distressed, and an adept in astro- 
logy, you will advise whether I shall, or ought to be pre- 
vailed upon by the impertinences of my own sex, to give 
way to the importunities of yours. I assure you, 1 am 
surrounded with both, though at present a forlorn. 

I am, &c.’ 
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1 must defer my answer to this lady out of a point of 
chronology. She says, she has been twenty-seven years a 
maid; but 1 fear, according to a common error, she dates 
her virginity from her birth, which is a very erroneous 
method; for a woman of twenty is no more to be thought 
chaste so many years, than a man of that age can be said 
to have been so long valiant. _We must not allow people 
the favour of a virtue, until they have been under the 
temptation to the contrary. A woman is not a maid until 
her birth-day, as we call it, of her fifteenth year. My 
plaintiffis therefore desired to inform me, whether she is 
at present in her twenty-eighth or forty-third year and 
she shall be despatched accordingly. ~ „ 


St. James: Coffee-house, August 11. 

A merchant came hither this morning, and read a letter 
from a correspondent of his at Milan. It was dated the 
7th instant, N.S. The following is an abstract of it = 
On the 25th of the last month, five thousand men were 
on their march in the Lampourdan, under the command 
of general Wesell, having received orders from his catholic 
majesty to join him in his camp with all possible expedition. 
The duke of Anjou soon had intelligence of their motion, 
and took a resolution todecamp, in order to intercept them 
within a day’s march of our army. The king of Spain 

was apprehensive the enemy might make such a move- 
ment, and commanded general Stanhope with a body of 
horse, consisting of fourteen squadrons, to observe their 
course, and prevent their passage over_the rivers Segra 
and Noguera, between Lerida and Balaguer. It happened 
to be the first day that officer had appeared abroad after 
‘a dangerous and violent fever; but he reeeived the king’s 
commands on this occasion with a joy which surmounted 
his present weakness, and on the twenty-seventh of. last 
month came up with the enemy on the plains of Balaguer. 
The duke of Anjou's rear-guard, consisting of twenty-six 
squadrons, that general sent intelligence of their posture 
to the king, and desired bis majesty’s orders to attack 
them, During the time which be waited for his instruc- 
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tions, he made his disposition for the charge, which was 
to divide themselves into three bodies; one to be com- 
manded by himself in the centre, a body on the right by 
count Maurice of Nassau, and the third on the left by the 
earl of Rochford. Upon the receipt of his majesty's di- 
rection to attack the enemy, the general himself charged 
with the utmost vigour and resolution, while the earl of 
Rochford and count Maurice extended themselves on his 
right and left, to prevent the advantage the enemy might 
make of. the superiority of their numbers. What appears 
to have misled the enemy’s general in this affair was, that 
it was not supposed practicable that the confederates would 
attack him till they had received a reinforcement. For 
this reason, he pursued his march without facing about 
till we were actually coming.on to engagement. General 
Stanhope’s disposition made it impracticable to do it at 
that time; count Maurice and the earl of Rochford attack- 
ing them in the instant in which they were forming them- 
selves. The charge was made with the greatest gallantry, 
and the enemy very soon put into so great disorder, that 
their whole cavalry were commanded to support their 
rear-guard. Upon the advance of this reinforcement, all 
the horse of the king of Spain were come up to ‘sustain 
general Stanhope, insomuch, that the battle improved to 
a general engagement of the cavalry of both armies. After 
a warm dispute for some time, it ended in the utter defeat 
of all the duke of Anjou’s horse. Upon the despatch of 
these advices, that prince was retiring towards Lerida. 
We have no account of any considerable loss on our side, 
except that both those heroic youths, the earl of Rochford 
and count Nassau, fell in this action. They were, you 
know, both sons of persons who had a great place in the 
confidence of · your late king William; and I doubt not but 
their deaths will endear their families, which were en- 
nobled by him, in your nation. General Stanhope has 
been reported by the enemy dead of his wounds; but he 
received only a slight contusion on the shoulder. 

P. S. We acknowledge you here a mighty brave people; 
but you are said to love quarrelling so well, that you can- 
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not be quiet at home. The favourers of the house of 
Bourbon among us affirm, that this Stanhope, who could, 
as it were, get out of bis sick-bed to fight against their 
king of Spain, must be of the antimonarchical party. 
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N 0. 211 J Tuesday, August 15, 1710. 
I Netqueo monstrare, et sentio tantam. 
Juv. Sat, vii. 56. 
What I can fancy but: can. never express. Dryden. 


Sunday, August 13. | 

Ir there were no other consequences of it, but. barely 
that human creatures on this day assemble themselves be- 
fore their Creator, without regard to their usual employ- 
ments, their minds at leisure from the cares of this life, 
and their bodies adorned with the best attire they can be- 
stow on them ; I say, were this mere outward celebration 
of a sabbath all that is expected from men, even that were 
a laudable distinction, and a purpose worthy the human 
nature. But when there is added to it the sublime pleasure 
of devotion, our being is exalted above itself; and be who 
spends a seventh day in the contemplation of the next life, 
will not easily fall into the corruptions of this in the ether 
Six. They, who never admit thoughts of this kind into 
their imaginations, lose higher and sweeter satisfactions 
than can be raised by any other entertainment. The most 
illiterate man who is touched with devotion, and_uses fre- 
quent exercises of it, contracts a certain greatness of mind, 
mingled with a noble simplicity, that raises him above 
those of the same condition; and there is an indelible 
mark of goodness in those who sincerely possess it. It is 
hardly possible it should be otherwise; for the fervours of 
a pious mind will naturally contract such an earnestness 
and attention towards a better being, as will make the 
ordinary passages of life go off with a becoming indiffe- 
rence. By this a man in the lowest condition will not ap- 
pear mean, or, in the most splended fortune, insolent. 
- As to all the intricacies and vicissitudes, under which 
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men are ordinarily entangled with the utmost sorrow and 
passion, one who is devoted to heaven; when he falls into 
such difficulties, is led by a clue through a labyrinth. As 
to this world, he does not pretend to skill in the mazes of 
it; but fixes his thoughts upon one certainty, that he shall 
soon be out of it. And we may ask very boldly, what can 
be a more sure consolation than to have a hope in death ? 
When men are arrived at thinking of their very dissolution 
with pleasure, how few things are there that can be ter- 
rible to them! Certainly, nothing can be dreadful to such 
spirits, but what would make death terrible to them, false- 
hood towards man, or impiety towards heaven. To such 
as these, as there are certainly many such, the gratifica- 
tions of innocent pleasures are doubled, even with reflec- 
tions upon their imperfection. The disappointments which 
naturally attend the great promises we make ourselves in 
expected enjoyments, strike no damp upon such men, but 
only quicken their hopes of soon knowing joys which are 
too pure to admit of allay or satiety. 

It is thought, among the politer sort of mankind, an 
imperfection to want a relish of any of those things which 
refine our lives. This is the foundation of the acceptance 
which eloquence, music, and poetry make in the world; 
and I know not why devotion, considered merely as an 
exaltation of our happiness, should not at least be so far 
regarded ‘as to be considered. It is possible the very en- 

quiry would lead men into such thoughts and gratifications 

as they did not expect to meet with in this place. Many 
a good acquaiptance has been lost from a general prepos- 
session in his disfavour, and a severe aspect has often hid 
under it a very agreeable companion. 

There are no distinguishing qualities among men to 
which there are not false pretenders ; but though none is 
more pretended to than that of devotion, there are perhaps 
fewer successful impostors in this kind than any other. 
There is something so natively great and good in a person 
that is truly devout, that an awkward man may as well 
‘pretend to be genteel, as a hypocrite to be pious. The 
eonstraint in words and actions are equally visible in both 
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cases; and any thing set up in their room does but remove 
the endeavourers farther off from their pretensions. But, 
however the sense of true piety is abated, there is no other 
motive of action that can carry us through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life with alacrity and resolution. But piety, like 
philosophy, when it is superficial, does but make men ap- 
pear the worse for it; and a principle that is but half re- 
ceived does but distract, instead of guiding our behaviour. 
When I reflect upon the unequal conduct of Lotius, I see 
many things that run directly counter to his interest ; 
therefore I cannot attribute his labours for the public good 
to ambition. When I consider his disregard to his fortune 
I cannot esteem him covetous. How then can I reconcile 
his neglect of himself, and bis zeal for others? I have 
long suspected him to be a little pious :* but no man ever 
hid his vice with greater caution than he does his virtue. 
It was the praise of a great Roman, that he had rather 
be, than appear good. But such is the weakness of Lotius, 
that I dare say, he had rather be esteemed irreligious than 
devout. By I know not what impatience of raillery, he 
is wonderfully fearful of being thought too great a believer. 
A hundred little devices are made use of to hide a time of 
private devotion ; and he will allow you any: suspicion of 
his being ill employed, so you do not tax him with being 
well. But alas! how mean is such a behaviour? To boast 
of virtue, is a most ridiculous way of disappointing the 
merit of it, but not so pitiful as that of being ashamed of 
it. How unhappy is the wretch, who makes the most 
absolute and independent motive of actien the cause of 
perplexity and inconstancy! How different a figure does 
Celicolo* make with all who know him! His great and 
superior mind; frequently exalted by the raptures of bea- 
venly meditation, is to all his friends of the same use, as 
if an angel were to appear at the decision of their disputes. 
They very well understand, he is as much disinterestéd and 


This appears to be one of Steele’s political papers, in which his prin- 
cipal design seems to have been, to cuntrast the character of Mr.Harley, 
afterwards lord Oxford, the treasurer then in office, with that of lord moive 
phin, who was bis lordship’s immediate predecessor. 
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unbiassed as such a being. He considers all applications 
made to him, as those addresses will affect his own appli- 
cation to heaven. All his determinations are delivered 
with a beautiful humility ; ; and he pronounces his decisions 
with the air of one who is more frequently a supplicant 
than a judge. 

Thus humble, and thus great, is the man who is moved 
by piety, and exalted by devotion. But behold this recom- 
mended by the masterly hand of a great divine I have here- 
tofore made bold with. 

It is such a pleasure as can never cloy or overwork the 
mind; a delight that grows and improves under thought 
and reflection; and while it exercises, does also endear 
itself to the mind. All pleasures that affect the body must 
needs weary, because they transport; and all transporta- 
tion is a violence; and no violence can be lasting; but 
determines upon the falling of the spirits, which are not 
able to keep up that height of motion that the pleasure 
of the senses raisesthemto. And therefore how inevitably 
does an immoderate laughter end in a sigh, which i is only 
nature’s recovering itself after a force done to it:: but the 
religious pleasure of a well-disposed mind moves gently, 
and therefore constantly. It does not affect by rapture 
and ecstasy, but is like the pleasure of health, greater and 
stronger than those that call up the senses with grosser 
and more affecting impressions. No man’s body is as strong 
as his appetites ; but heaven has corrected the boundless- 
ness of his voluptuous desires by stinting his strength, and 
contracting his capacities.—The pleasure of the religious 
man is an easy and a portable pleasure, such a one as he 
carries about in his bosom, without alarming either the 
eye.or the envy of the world. Aman putting all his plea- 
sures into this one, is like a traveller putting all his goods 
into one jewel ; the value is the same, and the convenience 
greater. 
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From my own Apartment, August 16. 
I wave had much importunity to answer the following 
letter: 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, 

Reading over a volume of yours, I find the words sise- 
plex munditiis mentioned as a description of a very well- 
dressed woman. I beg of you, for the sake of the sex, to 
explain these terms. I cannot comprehend what my bro- 
ther means when he tells me, they signify my own name, 
which is, Sir, 

‘ Your humble servant, 
‘ PLAIN ENGLISH.’ 


I think the lady's brother has given us a very good idea 
of that elegant expression; it being the greatest beauty 
of speech to be close and intelligible. To this end, nothing 
is to be more carefully consulted than plainness. In a 
lady's attire this is the single excellence ; for to be, what 
some pevple call, fine, is the same vice in that case, as to 
be florid, is in writing or speaking. I have studied and 
writ on this important subject, until I almost despair of 
making a reformation in the females of this island; where 
we have more beauty than in any sgot in the universe, if 
we did not disguise it by false garniture, and detract from 
it by impertinent improvements. I have by me a treatise 
concerning pinners, which, I have some hopes, will con- 
tribute to the amendment of the present head-dresses, to 
which I have solid and unanswerable objections. But 
most of the errors in that, and other particulars of adorn- 
ing the head, are crept into the world from the ignorance 
of modern tirewomen; for it is come to that pass, that an 
awkward creature in the first year of her apprenticeship, 
that can hardly stick a pin, shall take upon her to dress 
a woman of the first quality. However, it is certain, that 
there requires in a good tirewomen a perfect skill in op- 
tics ; for all the force of ornament is to contribute to the 
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intention of the eyes. Thus she, who bas a mind to look 
killing, must arm her face accordingly, and not leave her 
eyes and cheeks undressed. There is Araminta, who is so 
sensible of this, that she never will see even her own hus- 
band, without a Aood® on. Can any one living bear to 
see miss Gruel, lean as she is, with.Aer hair tied back after 
the modern way? But such is the folly of our ladies, that 
because one who is a beauty, out of ostentation of her 
being such, takes care to wear something that she knows 
cannot be of any censequence to her complexion; I say, 
our, women run on so heedlessly in the fashion, that 
though it is the interest of some to hide as much of their 
faces as possible, yet because a leading toast appeared 
with a backward head-dress, the rest shall follow the 
mode, without observing ‘that the author ef the fashion 
-assumied it because it could become no one but herself. 
Flavia is ever well-dressed, and always the genteelest 
woman you meet: but the make of her mind very much 
contributes to the ornament of her body. She bas the 
greatest simplicity of manners of any of her sex. This 
makes every thing look native about her, and her clothes 
are so exactly fitted, that they appear, as it were, part of 
her person. Every one that sees her knows her tu be of 
quality; but her distinction is owing to her manner, and 
not to her habit. Her beauty is full of attraction, but not 
of allurement. There is such a composure in her looks, 
and propriety in her dress, that you would think it impos- 
sible she should change the garb, you one day see her in, 
for any thing so becoming, uutil you next day see her in 
another. There is no other mystery in this, but that 
however she is apparelled, she is herself the same ; for 
‘there is so immediate a relation between our thoughts and 
gestures, that a woman must think well to look well. 
But this weighty subject I must put off for some other 
matters, in which wy correspondents are urgent for an- 
swers; which I shall do where I can, and appeal to the 
udgment of others where I cannot. 


® Hoods of various kinds began to come into fashion in the latter part 
of the reign of Charles II. 
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MR. BICKERSTAFE, August 15, 1710. 
Taking the air the other day on horse-back in the 
green lane that leads to Southgate, I discovered coming 
towards me a person well mounted in a mask ; and I ac- 
cordingly expected, as any one would, to have been robbed.® 
But when we came up with each other, the spark, to my 
greater surprise, very peaceably gave me the way; which 
made me take courage enough to ask him, if he masque- 
raded, or how? He made me no answer, but still con- 
tinued incognito. This was certainly an ass, in a lion's 
skin; a harmless bull-beggar, who delights to fright in- 
nocent people, and set them a galloping. I bethought 
myself of putting as good a jest upon him, and had turned 
my horse, with a design to pursue him to London, and 
get him apprehended, on suspicion of being a highway- 
man: but when I reflected, that it was the proper office 
of the magistrate:to punish only knaves, and that we 
had a Censor of Great Britain for people of another deno- 
mination, I immediately determined to prosecute him in 
your court only. This unjustifiable frolic I take to be 
neither uit nor humour, therefore hope you will do me, 
a as many N as were that day frighted, justice. 
N Jam, Sir, 
5 Tour friend and servant, | 
J. L. 
‘SIR, 
_ ©The gentleman begs your pardon, and frighted you 
out of fear of frighting you; for he is just come out of 
the small-pox.’ 


‘MR. BICKERSTAFF. 

* Your distinction concerning the time of commeneing 
virgins is allowed to be just. I write you my thanks for 
it, in the twenty-eighth year of my life, and twelfth of 
my virginity, But I am to ask you another question: 

In the process of a few succeeding years, so much injury was done 
in various ways, by disorderly persons disguised with masks, crapes, and 
blackened faces, that it was thought necessary to pess the lew which 


is called ‘The Black Act.’ Stat. 9 Geo. I. c. 22. The ladies at this 
time rode in masks. See Swift's‘ Works? Vol. XXII. p. 200. 
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may a woman be said to live any more years a maid, than 
she continues to be courted ? Iam, &.“ 
SIR, jAugust 15, 17 10. 
J observe that the Postman of Saturday last, giving 
an account of the action in Spain, has this elegant turn 
of expression; general Stanhope, who in the whole action 
expressed as much bravery as conduct, received a contusion 
in his right shoulder. I should be glad to know, whether 
this cautious politician means to commend or to rally him, 
by saying, He expressed as much bravery as conduct?’ 
If you can explain this dubious phrase, it will inform the 
public, 152 oblige, Sir, 
; * Your humble servant, &c.’ 
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'  Sheer-lane, August 18. 
THERE has of late crept in among the downright English 
a mighty spirit of dissimulation. But, before we diseourse 
of this vice, it will be necessary to observe, that the learned 
make a difference between simulation and dissimulation. 
Simulation is a pretence of what is not, and dissimulation 
is a concealment of what is. The latter is our present 
affair. When you look round you in publie places in this 
island, you see the generality of mankind carry in their 
countenance an air of challenge or defiance ; and there 
is no such man to be found among us, who naturally 
strives to do greater honours and civilities than he re- 
ceives. This innate sullenuess orstubbornness of complexion 
is hardly to be conquered by any of our islanders. For which 
reason, however they may pretend to chouse one another, 
they make but very awkward rogues; and their dislike 
to each other is seldom so well dissembled, but it is sus- 
pected. When once it is so, it had as good be professed. 
A man who dissembles well must have none of what we 
call stomach, otherwise he will be cold in his professions 
of good-will where. he hates; an imperfection 9 of the last 
‘ill consequence in business. This fierceness in our natures 
is apparent from the conduct of our young fellows, whe 
Vol. III. 8 
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are not got into the schemes and arts of life which the 

_ children of the world walk by. One would think that, 
of course, when a man of any consequence for his figure, 
his mien, or his gravity, passes by a youth, he should cer- 
tainly have the first advances of salutation; but he is, 
you may observe, treated in a quite different manner; it 
being the very characteristic of an English temper to defy. 
As I am an Englishman, I find it a very hard matter to 
bring myself to pull off the hat first; but it is the only 
way to be upon any good terms with those we meet with. 
Therefore the first advance is of high moment. Men judge 
of others by themselves ; and he that will command with 
us must condescend. It moves one’s spleen very agreeably, 
to see fellows pretend to be dissemblers without this lesson. 
They are so reservedly complaisant, until they have learned 
to resign their natural passions, that all the steps they 
make towards gaining those whom they would be well with, 
are but so many marks of what they really are, and not of 
what they would appear. 

The rough Britons, when they pretend to be artful to- 
wards one another, are ridiculous enough; but when they 
set up for vices they have not, and dissemble their good 
with an affectation of ill, they are insupportable. I know 
two men in this town who make as good figures as any in 

15 that manage their credit so well as to be thought 

theists, and yet say their prayers morning and evening. 
Tom Springly, the other day, pretended to go to an assign- 
ment with a married woman at Rosamond’s Pond, and 
was seen soon after reading the responses with great gravity 
at six aclock prayers, 


Sheer-lane, August 17. 

Though the following epistle bears a just accusation of 
myself, yet in regard it is a more advantageous piece of 
justice to another, I insert it at large, 
N ‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, oe Aguado , 


l have lately read your paper wherein you represent 
a conversation between a young lady, your three nephews, 
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and yourself ; and am not a little offended at the figure 
you give your young merchant in the presence of a beauty. 
‘The topic of love is a subject on which a man is more be- 
olden to nature for his eloquence, than to the instruction 
of the schools, or my lady’s woman. From the two latter 
your scholar and page must have reaped all their advantage 
above him.—I know by this time you have pronounced me 
a trader. -Iacknowledge it; but cannot bear the exclusion 
from any pretence of speaking agreeably to a fine woman, 
or from any degree of generosity that way. You have 
among us citizens many well-wishers; but it is for the 
justice of your representations, which we, perhaps, are 
better judges of than you (by the account you give of your 
nephew) seem to allow. oe ö 
To give you an opportunity of making us some repa- 
ration, I desire you would tell, your own way, the follow- 
ing instance of heroic love in the city. You are to re- 
member, that somewhere in your writings, for enlarging 
the territories of virtue and honour, you have multiplied 
the opportunities of attaining to heroic virtue; and have 
hinted, that in whatever state of life a man is, if he does 
things above what is ordinarily performed by men of his 
rank, he is in those instances a hero. ö 
Tom Trueman, a young gentleman of eighteen years 
of age, fell passionately in love with the beauteous Almira, 
daughter to his master. Her regard for him was no less 
tender. Trueman was better acquainted with his master’s 
affairs than his daughter; and secretly lamented that each 
day brought him, by many miscarriages, nearer bankruptcy 
than the former. This unhappy posture of their affairs 
the youth suspected, was owing to the ill management of 
a factor in whom his master had an entire confidence. 
Trueman took a proper occasion, when his master was 
ruminating on his decaying fortune, to address him for 
leave to spend the remainder of his time with his foreign 
correspondent. During three years stay in that employ- 
ment, he became acquainted with all that concerned his 
master, and by his great address if the management of 
that knowledge, saved him ten thousand pounds. Soon 
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after this accident, Trueman’s uncle left him a consider 
able estate. Upon receiving that advice, he returned to 
England, and demanded Almira of her father. The father, 
overjoyed at the match, offered him the ten thousanu 
pounds he had saved him, with the further proposal of re- 
signing to him all his business. Trueman refused both; 
and retired into the country with his bride, contented with 
his own fortune, though perfectly skilled in all the me- 
thods of improving it. 
. © It is to be noted, that Trueman refused twenty thou- 
sand pounds with another young lady; so that reckoning 
both his self-denials, be is to have in your court the merit 
of having given thirty thousand pounds for the woman 
he loved. This gentleman I claim your justice to; and 
hope you will be convinced that some of us have larger 
views than only Cash Debtor, per contra Creditor. — 
| Yours, 
RICHARD TRAFFICK,’ 


Ar. Thomas Trueman of Lime · street is entered among 
the heroes of domestic life. 

. ‘ CHARLES LILLIE,” 
No. 214.] Tuesday, August 22, 1710. 


——-Soles et aporta serena 
_ Prospiceri et certis poteris cognoscere siguis. 
Virg. Georg. i. 393. 


*Tis easy to descry ; 
Returning suns, and a serener sky. Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, August 21. 

In every party there are two sorts of men, the rigid 
and the supple. The rigid are an intractable race of mor- 
tals, who act upon principle, and will not, forsooth, fall 
into any measures that are not consistent with their received 
notions of honour. These are persons of a stubborn un- 
pliant morality ; that sullenly adhere to their friends 
when they are disgraced, and to their principles, though 
they are exploded. I shall therefore give up this stiff- 
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necked generation to their own obstinacy, and turn my 
thoughts to the advantage of the supple, who pay their 
homage to places, and not persons; and, without enslaving 
themselves to any particular scheme of opinions, are as 
ready to change their conduct in point of sentiment as of 
fashion. The well- disciplined part of a eourt are generally 
so perfect at their exercise, that you may see a whole as- 
sembly, from front to rear, face ‘about at once to anew 
man of power, though at the same time, they turn their 
backs upon him that brought them thither. The great 
hardship these complaisant members of society are under, 
seems to be the want of warning upon any approaching 
change or revolution; so that they are obliged in a hurry 
to tack about with every wind, and stop short in the midst 
of a full career, to the great surprise and derision of their 
beholders. 

When a man forsees a decaying ministry, he has leisure 
to grow a malecontent, reflect upon the present conduct, 
and, by gradual murmurs, fall off from his friends into a 
new party, by just steps and measures. For want of such 
notices, I have formerly known a very well-bred person 
refuse to return a bow of a man whom he thought in dis- 
grace, that was next day made secretary of state; and 
another, who, after a long neglect of a minister, came to 
his levee, and made professions of zeal for his Service the 
very day before he was turned out. 

This produces also unavoidable confusions and mistakes 
in the descriptions of great men’s parts and merits. That 
ancient Lyric M. D Urfey, some years ago writ a dedica- 
tion to a certain lord, in which he celebrated him fur the 
greatest poet and critic of that age, upen a misinformation 
in Dyer’s Letter, that his noble patron was made lord 
chamberlain. In short, innumerable votes, speeches, and 
sermons, have been thrown away, and turned to no account, 
merely for want of due and timely intelligence. Nay, it 
has been known, that a panegyric has been half printed 
off, when the poet, upon the removal of the minister, has 
been forced to altar it into a satire. 

For the conduct: therefore of such useful persons, as are 
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ready to do their country service upon all occasions, I 
have an engine in my study, which is a sort of a Potisical 
Barometer, or, to speak more intelligibly, a State Wea- 
ther-glass, that by the rising and falling of a certain ma- 
gical liquor, presages all changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment, as the common glass does those of the weather. 
This, weather-glass is said to have been invented by Car- 

dan, s and given by him as a present to his great country- 
man and contemporary, Machiaval; which, by the way, 
may serve to rectify a received error in chronology, that 
places one of these some years after the other. How or 
when jt came into my hands, I shall desire to be excused, 
if I keep to myself; but so it is, that I have walked by 

it for the better part of a century to my safety at least, if 
not to my advantage; and have among my papers a register 
of all the changes that have happened in it from the middle 
of queen Elizabeth's reign. 
In the time of that princess it stood long at settled fair. 
At the latter end of king James the First, it fell, to cloudy. 
It held several years after at stormy; insomuch, that at 
last, desparing of seeing any clear weather at home, I fol- 
lowed the royal exile, and some time after, finding my glass 
rise, returned to my native country, with the rest of the 
Joyalists. I was then in hopes to pass the remainder of 
my days in settled fair: but, alas! during the greatest part 
al that reign, the English nation lay in a dead calm, whjch, 
as it is usual, was followed by high winds and tempests, 
until of late years; in which, with unspeakable joy and 
satisfaction, I have seen our political weather returned to 
settled fair. I must only observe, that for all this last 
summer my glass has pointed at changeable. Upon the 
whole, I often apply to e Eneas's speech to the 
Sibyl.— 

a Jerom Cardan, a physician and an astrologer, the author of ten volames 
in folio, was, in the opinion of Bayle, one of the greatest geninses of his 
age. This strange man, who seems to have been much ander the power 
of saperstition, and, at times, not seldom, insane, was born at Pavia, Sep- 
ag 24, 1501, and died at Rome, according to Thuanus, September 21, 
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——Non ulla laborum 
O virgo, nova mi facies mopinave surgit: 
Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 
Nirg. En. vi. 108. 
33 No terror to my view, 
No frightful face of danger can be new: 
The mind foretells whatever comes to pass ; 
A thoaghtful mind h Fortuhe’s weather-glass. 


The advantages which have accrued to those whom. 1 
have advised in their affairs, by virtue of this sort of pre; 
science, have been very considerable. A nephew of mine, 
who has never put his money into the stocks, or taken it 
out, without my advice, bas in a few years raised five 
hundred pounds to almost so many thousands. As for 
myself, who look upon riches to consist rather in content 
possessions, and measure the greatness of the mind 
rather by its tranquillity than its ambition, I have seldom 
used my glass to make my way in the world, but often to 
retire from it. This is a by-path to happiness, which was 
first discovered to me by a most pleasing apophthegm 
of Pythagoras: When the winds,’ says he, rise, worship 
the echo.’ That great philosopher (whether to make his 
doctrines the more venerable, or to gild his precepts with 
the beauty of imagination, or to awaken the curiosity of 
his disciples, for I will not suppose, what is usually said, 
that he did it to conceal his wisdom from the vulgar) has 
couched several admirable precepts in remote allusions, 
and mysterious sentences. By the winds in his apophthegm, 
are meant state hurricanes and popular tumults. “When 
these rise,’ says he, ‘ worship the echo ;’ that is, withdraw 
yourself from the multitude into déserts, woods, solitudes, 
or the like retirements, which are the usual habitations 
of the echo. 
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From my own Apartment, August 23. 
LysANDER has writ to me out of the country, and tell: 
me, after many other circumstances, that he had passe. 
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a great deal of time with much pleasure and tranquillity ; 
until his happiness was interrupted by an indiscreet flat- 
terer, who came down into those parts to visit a relation. 
With the circumstances in which he represents the matter, 
he had no small provocation to be offended ; for he at- 
tacked him in so wrong a season, that he could not have 
apy relish of pleasure in it; theugh, perhaps, at another 
time it might have passed upon him without giving him 
much uneasiness. Lysander had, after a long satiety of the 
town, been so happy as to get to a solitude he extremely 
liked, and recovered a pleasure he had long discontinued, 
that of reading. He was got to the bank of a rivulet, 
covered by a pleasing shade, and fanned by a soft breeze ; 
which threw his mind into that sort of composure and at- 
tention, in which a man, though with indolence, enjoys 
the utmost liveliness of his spirits, and the greatest strength 
of his mind at the same time. In this state, Lysander re- 
presents that he was reading Virgil’s Georgics, when on a 
sudden the gentleman above-mentioned surprised him; 
and, without any manner of preparation, falls upon him 
at once: What! I have found you at last, after searching | 
all over the wood! we wanted you at cards after dinner; 
but you are much better employed. I have heard indeed 
that you are an excellent scholar. But at the same time, 
is it not a little unkind to rob the ladies, who like you so 
well, of the pleasure of your company? But that is in- 
deed the misfortune of you great scholars; you are seldom 
su fit for the world as those who never trouble them- 
selves with books. Well, I see you are taken up with your 
learning there, and J will leave you. Lysander says, he 
made him no answer, but took a resolution to complain 
to me. 

Itis a substantial affliction, when men govern themselves 
by the rules of good breeding, that by the very force of 
them they are subjected to the insolence of those, who 
either never will, or never can, understand them. The 
superficial part of mankind form to themselves little mea- 
sures of behaviour from the outside of things. By the 
force of these narrow conceptions, they act among them- 
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selves with applause; and do not ‘apprehend they are 
contemptible to those of higher understanding, who are 
restrained by decencies above their knowledge from show- 
ing a dislike. Hence it is, that because complaisance is 
a good quality in conversation, one impertinent takes 
upon him on all occasions to commend ; and because mirth 
is agreeable, another thinks fit eternally to jest. I have 
of late received many packets of letters, complaining of 
these spreading evils. A lady who is lately arrived at the 
Bath acquaints me, there were in the stage-coach wherein 
she went down a common flatterer, and a common jester. 
These gentlemen were, she tells me, rivals in her favour; 
and adds, if there ever happened a case wherein of two 
persons one was not liked more than another, it was in 
that journey. They differed only in proportion to the de- 
gree of dislike between the nauseous and the insipid. Both 
these characters of men are born out of a barrenness of 
imagination. They are never fools by nature; but become 
such out of an impotent ambition of being, what she never 
intended them, men of wit and conversation. ‘I therefore 
think fit to declare, that according to the known laws of 
this land, a man may be a very honest gentleman, and 
enjoy himself and his friend, without being a wit ; and I 
absolve all men from taking pains to be such for the 
future. As the present case stands, is it not very un- 
happy that Lysander must be attacked and applauded in 
a wood, and Corrina jolted and commended in a stage- 
coach; and this for no manner of reason, but because 
other people have a mind to show their parts? I grant 
indeed, if these people, as they have understanding enough 
for it, would confine their accomplishments to those of 
their own degree of talents, it were to be tolerated ; but 
when they are so insolent as to interrupt the meditations 
of the wise, the conversations of the agreeable, and the 
whole behaviour of the modest, it becomes a grievance 
naturally in my jurisdiction. Among themselves, I cannot 
only overlook, but approve it. I was present the other 
day at a conversation, where a man of this height of 
breeding and sense told a young woman of the same form, 
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© To be sure, madam, every thing must please that comes 
from a lady.’ She answered, I know, sir, you are sv 
much a gentleman, that you think so. Why this was 
very well on both sides; and it is impossible that such a 
gentleman and lady should do otherwise than think well 
of one another.. These are but loose hints of the disturb- 
ances in human society, for which there is yet no remedy ; 
but I shall in a little time pub ish tables of respect and 
civility, by which persons may b: instructed in the proper 
times and seasons, as well as at what degree of intimacy a 
man may be allowed to commend or rally his companions ; 
the promiscuous licence of which is, at present, far from 
being among the small errors in conversation. 


P. S. The following letter was left, with a request to be 
immediately answered, lest the artifices used against a lady 
in distress may come into common practice. 


‘SIR, 

My eldest sister buried her husband about six months 
ago; and at his funeral, a gentleman of more art than 
honesty, on the night of his interment, while she was not 
herself, but in the utmost agony of her grief, spoke to ber 
of the subject of love. In that weakness and distraction 
which my sister was in, as one ready to fall is apt to lean 
on any body, he obtained her promise of marriage, which 
was accordingly consummated eleven weeks after. There 
is no affliction comes alone, but one brings another. My 
sister is now ready to lie in. She humbly asks of you, as 
you are a friend to the sex, to let her know, who is the 
Jawful father of this child, or whether she may not be re- 
lieved from this second marriage ; considering it was pro- 
mised under such circumstances as one may very well sup- 
pose she did not what she did voluntarily, but because 
she was helpless otherwise. She is advised something. 
about engagements made in gaol, which she thinks the 
same, as to the reason of the thing. But, dear sir, she 
relies upon your advice, and gives you her service; as does 


your humble servant, 
‘ REBECCA MIDRIFFE. 
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The case is very hard; and I fear the plea she is advised 
to make, from the similitude of a man who is in duresse, 
will not prevail. But though I despair of remedy as to the 
mother, the law gives the child his choice of his father 
where the birth is thus legally ambiguous. 


b Isaac. Bickerstaff, Esquire. 


The humble Petition of the Company of Linendrapers, 
residing within the liberty of Westminster, 


‘ SHEWETH, 

That there has of late prevailed among the ladies so 
great an affectation of nakedness, that they have not only 
left the bosom wholly bare, but lowered their stays some 
inches below the former mode. ö 

Tbat, in particular, Mrs. Arabella Overdo has not the 
least appearance of linen; and our best customers show 
but little above the small of their backs, 

That by this means your Petitioners are in danger of 
losing the advantage of covering a ninth part of every 
woman of quality in Great Britain. 

“Your Petitioners humbly offer the premises to your 

Indulgence's consideration, and shall ever, &c. 


Before I answer this Petition, J am inclined to examine 
the offenders myself. 


Pevccrocorore PPP PPPOE POD PEOPLE %%% 


t' : . 
No. 216.] Saturday, August 26, 1710. 

—————— Nngis addere pondus. Hor. 1 Ep. i. 42. 

Weight and importance some to trifles give. R. Wynne 


From my own Apartment, August 25. 


Nature is full of wonders; every atom is a standing 
miracle, and endowed with such qualities, as could not 
be impressed on it by a power and wisdom less than in- 
finite. For this reason, I would not discourage any searches 
that are made into the most minute and trivial parts of 
the creation. However, since the world abounds in the 
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noblest fields of speculation, it is, methinks, the mark of 
a little genius, te be wholly. conversant among insects, rep- 
tiles, animalcules, and those trifling rarities that furnish 
out the apartment of a virtuoso. 

There are some men whose heads are so oddly turned 
this way, that though they are utter strangers tu the 
common occurrences of life, they are able to discover the 
sex of a cockle, or describe the generation of a mite, in 
all its circumstances. They are so little versed in the 
world, that they scarce know a horse from an ox; but, at 
the same time, will tell you with a great deal of gravity, 
that a flea is a rhinoceros, and a snail a hermaphrodite. 
I have known one of these whimsical philosophers, who 
has set a greater value upon a collection of spiders than 
he would upon a flock of sheep, and has sold his coat off 
his back to purchase a ¢arantula. 

I would not have a scholar wholly unacquainted with 
these secrets and curiosities of nature; but certainly the 
mind of man, that is capable of so much higher contem- 
plations, should not be altogether fixed upon such mean 
and disproportioned objects. Observations of this kind 
are apt to alienate us too much from the knowledge of 
the world, and to make us serious upon trifles; by which 
means they expose philosophy to the ridicule of the witty, 
and contempt of the ignorant. Ia short, studies of this 
nature should be the diversions, relaxations, and amuse- 
ments; not the care, business, and cuncern of life. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, that there should be 
a sort of learned men, who are wholly employed in gather- 
ing together the refuse of nature, if I may call it so, and 
hoarding up in their chests and cabinets such creatures 
as others industriously avoid the sight of. One does not 
know how to mention some of the most precious parts 
of their treasure, without a kind of an apology for it. I 
have been shown a beetle valued at twenty crowns, and a 
toad at a hundred: but we must take this for a general 
rule, That whatever appears trivial or obscene in the 
common notions of the world, looks grave and philosophical 
in the eye of a virtuoso. 
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‘To show this humour in its perfection, I shall present 
my reader with the legacy of a certain virtuoso, who laid 
out a considerable estate in natural rarities and curiosities, 
which upon his death-bed he bequeathed to his relations 
and friends, in the following words: 


The Will of a Virtuoso. 

I, Nicholas Gimerack, being in sound health of mind, 
but in great weakness of body, do by this my last will and 
testament bestow my worldly goods and chattels in man- 
ner following: 

Imprimis, To my dear wife, 

One box of butterflies, 
One drawer of shells, 
A female skeleton, 

A dried cockatrice. 


Item, To my daughter Elizabeth, ‘ 
My receipt for preserving dead caterpillars, 
As also my preparations of winter May-dew, and 
embryo-pickle. . 
Lem, To my little daughter Fanny, 
Three crocodile’s eggs, 
And apon the birth of her first child, if she marries with 
her mother’s consent, 
The nest of a bumming - bird. 


Item, To my eldest brother, as an acknowledgment for 

the lands he has vested in my son Charles, I bequeath 
My last year’s collection of grasshoppers. 

Item, To his daughter Susanna, “ane his only child, 
IJ I bequeath my 
| English weeds pasted on royal paper, 

With my large folio of Indian cabbage. 

Item, To my learned and worthy friend doctor Johannes 
Elscrickius, professor in anatomy, and my associate in the 
studies of nature, as an eternal monument of my affection 
and friendship for him, I bequeath 

My rat’s testicles, and 
Whale’s pizzle, 
Vol. III. 1 
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to him and his issue male; and in default of such issue 
in the said doctor Elserickius, then to return to my exe- 
outor and his heirs for ever. ö 


Having fully provided for my nephew Isaac, by making 
over to him some years since, 
A horned Scarabeus, 
‘The skin of a rattle-snake, and 
The mummy of an Egyptian king, 
I make no further provision for him in this my will. 


My eldest son John, having spoke disrespectfully of his 
little sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of wine, and in 
many other instances behaved himself undutifully towards 
me, I do disinherit, and wholly cut off from any part of 
this my personal estate, by giving bim a single cockle- 
shell. 


To my second son Charles I give and bequeath all my 
flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, pebbles, fossils, 
beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and vermin, 
not above specified ; as also all my monsters, both wet and 
dry ; making the said Charles whole and sole executor of 
this my last will and testament: he paying, or causing to 
be paid, the aforesaid legacies within the space of six 
months after my decease. And I do hereby revoke all 
other wills whatsoever by me formerly made. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas an ignorant upstart in astrology has publicly 
endeavoured to persuade the world, that he is the late 
John Partridge, who died the twenty-eighth of March, 
1708: These are to certify all whom it may concern, that 
the true Jobn Partridge was not only dead at that time, 
but continues so to this present day. 

Beware of counterfeits, for such are abroad. 
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No. 217.) Tuesday, August 29, 1710. 
Alwe deos atque astra vocat crudelia mater. 
Eek v. ver. . 


She sigh, she sobb’d, and furious vith despair, 
9 all the gods, and every star. Dryden. 


33 Fon my own Apartment, August 28. ts 

A8 1 was passing by a neighbour's bouse this morning, 
I overheard the wife of the family speaking things to her 
husband which gave me much disturbance, and put me 
in mind of a character which I wonder I have so long 
omitted, and that is, an outrageous species of the fair sex, 
which is distinguished by the term. Sade. The generality 
of women are by nature loquacious ; therefore mere volu- 
bility of speech is not to be imputed to them, but should 
be considered with pleasure when jt js used to express such 
passions as tend to sweeten or adorn cemversation: but: 
when throngh rage, femalea are. vehement in their elo- 
quence, nothing in the world bas 80 ill an effect. upon the 
features; for, by the force of it, 1 have seen the most 
amiable become the most deformed; and she that ap- 
peared one of the graees, immediately turned into one of 
the furies, I humbly conceive, the great cause of this 
evil may proceed from a false notion the ladies have of, 
what we call, a modest woman. They have too narrow 
a conception of this lovely character; and believe they 
have not at all forfeited their pretensions to it, provided 
they have no imputations on their chastity. But, alas ! 
the young fellows know they pick out better women in the 
side-boxes, than many of those who pass upon the world 
and themselves for modest. 

Modesty never rages, never. murmurs, never pouts ¢ 
when it is ill-treated, it pines, it beseeches, it languishes. 
The neighbour I mention is one of your common modest 
women, that is to say, those who are ordinarily reckoned 
auch. Her husband knows every pain in life with her 
but jealousy. Now, because she is clear in this particular, 
the man cannot say his soul is his own, but she cries: 
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No modest woman is respected now-a-days.’ What adds 

to the comedy in this case is, that it is very ordinary with 

this sort of women to talk in the language of distress ; 

they will complain of the forlorn wretchedness of their 

condition, and then the poor helpless creatures shall throw 

the next thing they can lay their hands on at the person 

who offends them. Our neighbour was only saying to his 

wife, she went a little too fine, when she immediately 

pulled {his periwig off, and stamping it under ber feet, 

wrung her hands, and said: Never modest woman was 
so used.“ These ladies of irresistible modesty are those 

who make virtue unamiable; not that they can be said 

to be virtuous, but as they live without scandal z and being 

under the common denomination of being such, men fear 
to meet their faults in those who are as agreeable as ther 
are innocent. ' 

I take the Bully among men, and the Scold among 
women, to draw the foundation of their actions from the 
same defect in the mind. A Bully thinks honour consists 
wholly in being brave ; and therefore has regard to no one 
rule of life if he preserves himself from the accusation of 
cowardice. The froward woman knows chastity to be the 
first merit in a woman; and therefore, since no one can 
call her one ugly name, she calls all mankind all the rest. 

These ladies, where their companions are so imprudent 
as to take their speeches for any other than exercises of 
their own lungs and their husbands’ patience, gain iby the 
force of being resisted, and flame with open fury, which 
is no way to be opposed but by being neglected ; though 
at the same time buman frailty makes it very hard, to 
relish the philosophy of contemning even. frivolous: re- 
proach. There is a very pretty instance of this infirmity 
in the man of the best sense that ever was, no less a person 
than Adam himself. According to Milton’s description of 
the first couple, as soon as they had fallen, and the tur- 
bulent passions of anger, hatred, and jealousy, first en- 
tered their breasts; Adam grew moody, and talked to his 
wife, as you may find it in the three hundred and fifty- 
ninth page, and ninth book of Paradise Lost, in the 
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octavo edition, which, out of heroics, and put into do- 
mestic style, would run thus: 

Madam, if my advices had been of any authority with 
you, when that strange desire of gadding possessed you 
this morning, we had still been happy; but your cursed 
vanity and opinion of your own eonduct, which is. certainly 
very wavering when it seeks oceasions of being proved, has 
ruined both yourself and me, who trusted you.“. a 

{Eve had no fan in her hand to ruffle, or tucker to pull 
down; but with a reproachful air she answered : 

Sir, do you impute that to my desire of gadding, 
which might have happened to yourself, with all your 
wisdom and gravity? The serpent spoke so excellently, 
and with so good a grace, that—~—Besides, what harm 
had J ever done him, that he should design me any? Was 
I to have been always at your side, I might as well bave 
continued there, and been but your rib still: but if I was 
so weak a creature as you thought me, why did you not 
interpose your sage authority more absolutely? You denied 
me going as faintly, as you say I resisted the serpent. 
Had not you been too easy, neither you nor I had now 
transgressed.’ Adam replied, “ Why, Eve, bast thou the 
impudenee to upbraid me as the cause of thy transgression 
for my indulgence to thee? Thus will it ever be with 
him, who trusts too much to woman. At the same time 
that she refuses to be governed, if she suffers by her ob- 
stinacy, she will accuse the man that shall leave her to 
herself.’ 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning ; 
And of their vain contest appear’d no end. 

This, to the modern, will appear but a very faint piece 
of conjugal enmity: but you are to consider, that they 
were but just begun to be angry, and they wanted new 
words for expressing their new passions; but by her ac- 
cusing him of letting her go, and telling him how good a 
speaker, and how fine a gentleman the devil was, we must 
reckon, allowing for the improvements of time, that she 
gave him the same prevocation as if she had called him 

T3 
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cuckold. The passionate and familiar terms, with which 
the same case repeated daily for so many thousand years 
has furnished the present generation, were not then in 
use; but the foundation of debate has ever been the same, 
a contention about their merit and wisdom. Our general 
mother was a beauty; and hearing there was another now 
in the world, could not forbear, as Adam tells her, show- 
ing herself, though to the devil, by whom the same vanity 
made her liable te be betrayed. | 

I cannot, with all the help of science and astrology, 
find any other remedy for this evil, but what was the me- 
dicine in this first quarrel; which was, as appears in the 
next book, that they were convinced of their being both 
weak, but the one weaker than the other. 

If it were possible that the, beauteous gould but rage a 
little before a glass, and see their pretty countenances 
grow wild, it; is not to be doubted but it would have a 
very good effect: but that would require temper ; for lady 
Firebrand, upon observing her features swell when her 
maid vexed her the other day, stamped her dressing-glass 
under her feet. In this case, when one of this temper is 
moved, she is like a witch in an operation, and makes all 
things turn round with her. The very fabric is in a ver- 
tigo when she begins to charm. In an instant, whatever 
was the occasion that moved her blood, she has such in- 
tolerable servants, Betty is so awkward, Tom cannot carry 
a message, and her husband has so little respect for her, 
that she, poor woman, is weary of this life, and was. born 


to be unhappy. 1 
Desunt muita. 


ADVERTISEMENT. | 
The season now coming on in which the town will begin 
to fill, Mr. Bickerstaff gives notice, That from the first of 
October next he will be much wittier than he has hitherto 
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Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemas, et fugit urbes. 
Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 77. 


Tue tribe of writers, to a man, admire . 
The peacefuj-grove, and from the town retire. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, August 30. 

I CHANCED; to rise very early one particular morning 
this summer, and took a walk into the country to divert 
myself among the fields and meadows, while the green 
was new, and the flowers in their bloom. As at this sea- 
son of the year every lane is a beautiful walk, and every 
hedge full of nosegays ; I lost myself with a great deal of 
pleasure among several thickets and bushes, that] were 
filled with a great variety of birds, and an agreeable 
confusion of notes, which formed the pleasantest scene in 
the, world to one who had passed a whole winter in noise 
and smoke. The freshness of the dews that lay upon every 
thing about me, with the cool breath of the morning, 
which inspired the birds with so many delightful instincts, 
created in me the same kind of animal pleasure, and made 
my heart overflow with such secret emotions of joy and 

satisfaction as are not to be described or accounted for. 

On this occasion, I could not but reflect upon a beautiful 
simile i in Milton: 

As one who long in popalous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, : 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 

Among the 3 villages and farms 

‘Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight: 

The mmell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each raral sound. 


Those, who are conversant in the writings of polite 
authors, receive an additional entertainment from the 
country, as it revives in their memories those charming 
descriptions, with which such authors do frequently 
abownd. 

I was thinking of the . beautiful simile in Mil- 
ton, and applying it to myself, when I observed to the 
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windward of me a black cloud falling to the earth in long 
trails of rain, which made me betake myself for shelter 
to a house I saw at a little distance from the place where 
I was walking. As Isat in the porch, I heard the voices 
of two or three persons, who seemed very earnest in dis- 
course. My curiosity was raised when I heard the names 
of Alexander the Great and Artaxerxes; and as their talk 
seemed to run on ancient heroes, I concluded there could 
not be any secret in it; for which reason I thought I might 
very fairly listen to what they said. 

After several parallels between great men, which ap- 
peared to me altogether groundless and chimerical, I was 
surprised to hear one say, that he valued the Black Prince 
more than the duke of Vendosme. How the duke of 
Vendosme should become a rival of the Black Prince, I 
could not conceive: and was more startled when I heard 
a second affirm with great vehemence, that if the em- 
peror of Germany was not going off, he should like him 
better than either of them. He added, that though the 
season was so changeable, the duke of Marlborough was 
in blooming beauty. I was wondering to ‘myself from 
whence they had received this odd intelligence; especially 
when I heard them mention the names of several other 
great generals, as the prince of Hesse, and the king of 
Sweden, who, they said, were both running away. To 
which they added, what I entirely agreed with them in, 
that the crown of France was very weak, but that the 
marshal Villars still kept his colours. At last one of them 
told the company, if they would go along with him, he 
would show them a chimney-sweeper and a painted lady 
in the same bed, which he was sure would very much 
please them. The shower, which had driven them as well 
as myself into the house, was now over: and as they were 
passing by me into the garden, I asked them to let me 
oe one of their company. 

The gentleman of the house told me, ‘ if I delighted 
en flowers, it would be worth my while; for that he be- 
lieved he could show me such a blow of tulips, as was not 
to be matched in the whole country.’ 
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I aceepted the offer, and immediately found that they 
had been talking in terms of gardening, and that the 
kings and generals they had mentioned were only so many 
tulips, to whieh the gardeners, according to their usual eus- 
tom; had given such high titles and appellations of honour. 

I was very much pleased and astonished at the glorious 
show of these gay vegetables, that arose in great profusion 
on all the banks about us. Sometimes I considered them 
with the eye of an ordinary spectator, as so many beau- 
tiful objects varnished over with a natural gloss, and stained 
witb such a variety of colours, as are not to be equalled 
in any artificial. dyes or tinctures. Sometimes I considered 
every leaf as an elaborate piece of tissue, in which the 
threads and: fibres were woven together into different con- 
figurations, which gave a different colouring to the light 
as it glanced on the several parts of the surface. Some- 
times. I considered the whole bed of tulips, according to 
the notion of the greatest mathematician and philosopher 
that ever lived,“ as a multitude of optic instruments, de- 
signed for the separating light into all those various colours | 
of which it is composed. 

I was awakened out of these my philosophical épecula? 
tions, by observing the company often seemed to laugh at 
me. I accidentally praised a tulip as one of the finest I 
ever saw; upon which they told me, it was a commog 
Fool's Coat. Upon that I praised a second, which it 
seems was but another kind of Fool's Coat. I had the 
same fate with two or three more; for which reason I de- 
sired the owner of the garden to let me know which were 
the finest of the flowers; for that I was so unskilful in 
the art, that I thought the most beautiful were the most 
valuable, and that those which had the gayest colours 
were the most beautiful. ~The gentleman smiled at my 
ignorance. He seemed a very plain honest man, and a 
person of good sense, had not his head been touched with 
that distemper which Hippocrates calls the Tuasrropaye, 
Tulippomania; insomuch that he would talk very ra- 
tionally on any subject in the world but a tulip. 

Sir Isaac Newton. 
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He told me, ‘ that he valued the bed of ‘flowers which 
lay before us, and was not above twenty yards in length 

and two ia breadth, more than he would the best hundred 
acres of land in England ;’ and added, that it would 
have been worth twice the money it is, if a foolish cook- 
maid of his bad not almost ruined Aime the last winter, by 
mistaking a handful of tulip-roots for a heap of onions, 
and by that means,’ says he, made me a dish of porridge 
that cost me above a thousand pounds sterling.’ He then 
showed me what he thought the finest of his tulips, which 
I found received all their. value from their rarity and odd- 
ness, aml put me in mind of your great fortunes, which 
are not always the greatest beauties. 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happiness, 
that I have never fallen into any of these fantastical tastes, 
nor esteemed any thing the mere for its being uncommon 
and hard to be met with. For this reason, I look upon 
the whole country in spring-time as a spacious garden, 
and make as many visits to a spot of daisies, or a bank 
of violets, as a florist does to his borders or parterres. 
There is not a bush in blossom within a mile of me which 
I am not acquainted with, nor scarce a daffodil or cowslip 
that withers away in my neighbourhood without my miss- 
ing it. I walked home in this temper of mind through 
several fields and meadows with an unspeakable pleasure, 
not without reflecting on the bounty of Providence, which 
bas made the most pleasing and most beautiful objects 
the most ordinary and most common. 
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Solutos 


Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis—— 
Affectat, niger est; hanc, ta Romane, caveto. 
Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 82. 


Who trivial bursts of laughter strives to raise, 

And courts of prating petalance the praise, 

This man is vile; here, Roman, fix your mark; 

His soul is black, as his complexion’s dark. Francis. 


Frem my own Apartment, September 1. 

NEVER were men so perpleted as a select company of 
us were this evening with a couple of professed wits, who, 
through our ill fortune, and their own confidence, had 
thought fit to pin themselves upon a gentleman who had 
owned to them, that be was going to meet such and such 
persons, and named us one by one. These pert puppies 
immediately resolved to come with bim; and from the 
beginning to the end of the night entertained each other. 
with: impertinences, to which we were perfect strangers, 
Iam come home very much tired; for the affliction was 
so irksome to me, that it surpasses all other I ever knew, 
insomuch that I cannot reflect upen this sorrow with plea- 
sure, though it is pat. 

An easy manner of conversation is the most desirable 
quality a man can have; and for that reason coxcombs 
vill take upon them to be familiar with people whom 
they never saw before. What adds to the vexation of it 
is, that they will act upon the foot of knowing you by 
fame ; and rally with you, as they call it, by repeating 
what your enemies say of you; and court you, as they 
think, by uttering to your faee, at a wrong time, all the 
kind things your friends speak of you in your absence. 

These people are the more dreadful, the more they have 
of what is usually called wit: for a lively imagination, 
when it is not governed by à good understanding, makes 
such miserable havoek both in eonversation and business, 
that it lays you defenceless, and fearful to throw the 
least word in ite way; that may give it dew matter for its 
further error. Gem eee: e oe 
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Tom Mercet has as quick a fancy as any one living; but 
there is no reasonable man can bear him half an hour. 
His purpose is to entertain, and it is of no consequence 
to him what is said, so it be what is called well said; as 
if a man must bear a wound with patience, because he 
that pushed at you came up with a good air and mien. 4 
That part of life which we spend in company is the most 
pleasing of all our moments; and therefore 1 think our 
behaviour in it should have its laws, as well as the part 
of our being which is generally esteemed the more im- 
portant. From hence it is, that from long experience I 
have made it a maxim, That however we may pretend to 
take satisfaction in sprightly mirth and high jollity, there 
is no great pleasure in any company where the basis of 
the society is not mutual good-will., When this is in the 
room, every trifling circumstance, the most minute aeci- 
dent, the absurdity of a servant, the repetition of an old 
story, the look of a man when he is telling it, the most 
indifferent and the most ordinary occurrences, are. mat- 
ters which produce mirth and good-humour} went to 
spend an hour after this manner with some friends, who 
enjoy it in perfection whenever they meet, when thoas de- 
stroyers above-mentioned came in upon us. There is not 
a man among them who has any notion of distinction of 
superiority to one another, either in their fortunes or their 
talents, when they are in company. Or if any reflection 
to the contrary occurs in their thoughts, it onby strikes 
a delight upon their minds, that so much wisdom: and 
power is in possession of one whom they love and esteem. 

In these my lucubrations, I have frequently dweit upon 
this one topie. The above maxim would make short work 
for us reformers; for it is only want of making ttis:a 
position that renders some characters bad, which would 
otherwise be good.] Tom Mercet means no man ill, but 
does ill to every body. His ambition is to be witty ;. and 
to carry on that design, he breaks through all things that 
other people hold sacred. If he thought that wit was no 
way to be used but to the advantage of society, that spright- 
liness would have a new turn; and we should expect what 
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he is going to say with satisfaction instead of fear. It is 
no excuse for being mischievous, that a man is mischievous 
without malice; nor will it be thought an atonement, that 
the ill was done not to injure the party concerned, but to 
divert the indifferent. 

It is, methinks, a very great error, that we should not 
profess honesty in conversation, as much as in commerce. 
If we consider, that there is no greater misfortune than to 
be ill received ; where we love the turning a man to ridicule 
among his friends, we rob him of greater enjoyments than 
he could have purchased by his wealth; yet he that laughs 
at bim would, perhaps, be the last man who would hurt 
him in this case of less consequence. It has been said, the 
history of Don Quixotte utterly destroyed the spirit of 
gallantry. in the Spanish nation; and I believe we may say 
much more truly, that the humour of ridicule bas done as 
much injury to the true relish of company in England. 

Such satisfactions as arise from the secret comparison 
of ourselves to others, with relation to their inferior for- 
tunes or merit, are mean and unworthy. The true and 
‘high state of conversation is, when men communicate their 
thoughts to each other upon such subjects, and in such a 
manner, as would be pleasant if there were no such thing 
as folly in the world; for it is but a low condition of wit 
‘in one man, which depends upon folly in another. 

P. S. I was here interrupted by the receipt of my letters, 
among which is one from a lady, who is not a little of- 
fended at my translation of the discourse between Adam 
and Eve. She pretends to tell me my own, as she calls it, 
and quotes several passages in my works, which tend to 
the utter dis union of man and wife... Her epistle will best 
express her. I have made an extract of it, and shall insert 
the most material passages. 

“I suppose you know, we women are not too apt to for. 
give: for which reason, before you concern yourself any 
further with our sex I would advise you to answer what is 
said against you by those of your own. I inclose to you 
business enough, until you are ready for your promise of 
being witty. You must not expect to say what you please, 

Vor. IIL U 
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without somthing others to take the same liberty. Marry 
come up! you a Censor? Pray read ever all these pamphlets, 
and these notes upon your lucubrations ; by that time you 
shall hear further. It is, I suppose, from such as you, 
that people learn to be censorious, for which I and all our 
sex have an utter aversion ; when once people come to take 
the liberty to wound reputation 

This is the main body of the letter; but she bids me 
turn over, and there I find 


MR. BICKERSTA FF. 
© If you will draw Mrs. Cicely Trippet, according to the 
inclosed description, I will forgive you all.’ 


To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
‘The humble Petition of Joshaa Fairlove of Stepney ; 
‘ SHEWETH, 

That your petitioner is a general lover, who for some 
months last past has made it bis whole business to frequent 
the by-paths and roads near bis dwelling, for no other pur- 
pose but to hand such of the fair sex as are obliged to 
pass through them. 

‘ That he has been at great expense for clean gloves to 
offer his hand with. | 

That towards the evening he approaches near London, 
and employs himself as a convoy towards home. 

‘ Your petitioner therefore most humbly prays, that 
for such his humble services he may be allowed the 
title of an Esquire.’ 


Mr. Morphew has orders to carry the proper instruments ; 
and the petitioner is hereafter to be writ to = gilt paper, 
by the title of Joshua Fairlove, Kequire. 


* 
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Insani sapiens nomen ferat, seqaus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est, virtgtem si petat ipsam.' 
Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 15. 
Even virtue, when pursu'd with warmth extreme, 
Turns into vice, and fools the sage’s fame. Francis. 
From my own Apartment, September 4. 

HAVING received many letters filled with compliments 
and acknowledgments for my late useful discovery of the 
political barometer, I shall here communicate to the public 
an account of my ecclesiastical thermometer, the latter 
giving as manifest prognostications of the changes and re- 
volutions in Church, as the former does of those in State ; 
and both of them being absolutely necessary for every pru- 

dent subject who is resolved to keep what he has, and get 
what he can. 

The church-thermometer, which I am row to treat of, 
is supposed to have been invented in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, about the time when that religious prince put 
some to death for owning the pope’s supremacy, and others 
for denying transubstantiation. I do not find, however, 
any great use made of this instrument, until it fell into 
the hands of a learned and vigilant priest or minister, for 
he frequently wrote himself both one and the other, who 
was some time vicar of Bray. This gentleman lived in his 
vicarage to a good old age; and, after having seen several 
successions of his neighbouring clergy either burned or 
banished, departed this life with the satisfaction of having 
never deserted his flock, and died vicar of Bray. As this 
glass was first designed to calculate the different degrees 
of beat in religion, as it raged in popery, or as it cooled 
and grew temperate in the Reformation; it was marked 
at several distances, after the manner our ordinary ther- 
mometer is to this day, viz. ‘ Extreme Heat, Sultry Heat, 
Very Hot, Hot, Warm, Temperate, Cold, Just freezing, 
Frost, Hard Frost, Great Frost, Extreme Cold.’ 

It is well known, that Toricellius, the inventor of the 
common weather-glass, made the experiment in a long 
tube, which held thirty-twe feet of water; and that a 
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more modern virtuoso, finding suéh a machine altogether 
unwieldy and useless, and considering that thirty-two 
iuches of quicksilver weighed as much as so many feet of 
water in a tube of the same circumference, invented that 
sizeable instrument which is now in use. After this man- 
ner, that I might adapt the thermometer I am now speak- 
ing of to the present constitution of our Church, as divided 
into High and Low, I have made some necessary variations 
both in the tube and the fluid it contains. In the first 
place, I ordered a tube to be cast ina planetary hour, and 
took care to seal it hermetically, when the sun was in con- 
juction with Saturn. I then took the proper precautions 
about the fluid, which is a eompound of two very different 
liquors ; one of them a spirit drawn out of a strong heady 
wine; the other a particular sort of rock-water, colder 
than ice, and clearer than crystal, The spirit is of, a red 
fiery colour, and so very apt to ferment, that unless it be 
mingled with a proportion of the water, or pent up very 
close, it will burst the vessel that holds it, and flyap in 
fume and smoke. The water, on the contrary, is of such 
a subtle piercing cold, that, unless it be mingled with a 
proportion of the spirits, it will sink almost through every 
thing that it is put into; and seems to be of the same 
nature as the water mentioned by Quintus Curtius, which, 
says the historian, could be contained in nothing but in 
the hoof, or, as the Oxford manuscript has it, in the skull 
of an ass. -The thermometer is marked according to the 
following figure ; which I set down at length, not only to 
give my reader a clear idea of it, but also to fill up my 
paper: f N 
| Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal, 

Church. 

Moderation. \ 

Lukewarmness. 

Infidelity. — 

Ignorance. 
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The reader will observe, that the church is placed in 
the middle point of the glass, between Zeal and Modera- 
tion ; the situation in which she always flourishes, and in 
which every good Englishman wishes her, who is a friend 
to the constitution of his country. However, when it 
mounts to Zeal, it is not amiss; and when it sinks to 
Moderation, is still in a most admirable temper. The 
worst of it is, that when once it begins to rise, it has still 
an inclination to ascend; insomuch that it is apt to climb 
up from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Persecution, 
which always ends in Ignorance, and very often proceeds 
from it. In the same manner it frequently takes its pro- 
gress through the lower half of the glass; and when it has 
a tendency to fall, will gradually descend from Moderation 
to Lukewarmness, and from Lukewarmness to Infidelity, 
which very often terminates in Ignorance, and always pro- 
ceeds from it. 

It is a common observation, that the ordinary ther- 
mometer wilt be affected by the breathing of people who 
are in the room where it stands; and indeed it is almost 
incredible to conceive, how the glass I am now describing 
will fall by the breath of a multitude crying ‘ Popery ;’ or, 
on the contrary, bow it will rise when the same multitude, 
as it sometimes happens, cry out in the same breath, ‘ The 
church is in danger.’ | 

As soon as I had finished this my glass, and adjusted it 
to the above- mentioned scale of religion; that I might 
make proper experiments with it, I carried it under my 
cloak: to several coffee-houses, and other places of resort 
about this great city. At Saint James’s coffee - house the 
liquor stood at Moderation; but at Will's, to my great 
surprise, it subsided to the very lowest mark on the glass. 
At the Grecian it mounted but just one point higher; at 
the Rainbow it still ascended two degrees; Child's fetched 
it up to Zeal; and other adjacent coffee-houses, to Wrath. 

It fell in the lower half of the glass as I went further 
into the city, until at length it settled at Moderation, 
where ‘it continued all the time I staid about the Ex- 
change, as also while I passed by the Bank. And here I 

: U2 
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cannot but take notice that, through the whole course of 
my remarks, I never observed my glass to rise at the same 
time the stocks did. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a friend 
of mine, who works under me in the Occult Sciences, to 
make a progress with my glass through the whole island 
of Great Britain; and after his return, to present me with 
a register of his observations. I guessed beforehand at 
the temper of several places he passed through, by the 
characters they have had time out of mind. Thus that 
». facetious divine Dr. Fuller, peaking of the town of Ban- 
bury, near a hundred years aga, tells us, is was a place 
famous for cakes and zeal, which I find by my glass is true 
to this day as to the latter part of this description ; though 
I must confess, it is not in the same reputation for cakes 
that it was in the time of that Jearned author; and thus 
of other places. In short, I have now by me, digested in 
an alphabetical order, all the counties, corporations, and 
boroughs in Great Britain, with their respective tempers, 
as they stand related to my thermometer. But this I shall 
keep to myself, because I would by no means. do any 
thing that may seem to influence any ensuing elections. 

The point of doctrine which [ would propagate by this 
my invention, is the same which was long ago advanced 
by that able teacher Horace, out of whom I have taken 
my text for this discourse. We should be careful not to 
overshoot ourselves in the pursuits even of virtue. Whether . 
Zeal or Moderation be the point we aim at, let us keep. 
fire out of the one, and frost out of the other. But, alas! 
the world is too wise to want such a precaution. The 
terms High church-apd Low church, as commonly used, 
do not so much denote a principle, as they distinguish a 
party. They .are like words of battle, they have nothing 
to do with their original signification; but are only given 
out to keep a body of men together, and to let them know 
friends from enemies. 

I must confess I have considered, with some little atten- 
tian, the influence which the opinions of these great na- 
tional sects have upon their practice ; and do look upon 
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it as one of the unaccountable things of our times, that 
multitudes of honest gentlemen, who entirely agree in 
their lives, should take it in their heads to differ in their 


religion. 
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No. * Thursday, September 7, 17 10. 


N — ident mens est mos, 8 
Nescio quid. meditans nugarum, et totus in illis. 
Hor. 1 Sat. ix, 1. 
Musing, as wont, on this and that, 
Such trifies, as I kmow not what. Francis. + 


From rity own Apartment, September 6. 


As I was this morning going out of my house, a little 
boy in a black coat delivered me the following letter. 
Upon asking who he was, he told me, that he belonged 
to my lady Gimerack. I did not at first regollect the 
name; but, upon enquiry, I found it to be the widow of 
sir Nicholas, whose legacy I lately gave some ae 
to the world. The letter ran thus: 


‘MR. BICKERSFAFF, 
I hope you will not be surprised to receive a letter 
from the widow Gimcrack. You know, sir, that I have 
lately lost a very whimsical husband, who, I find, by one 
of your last week’s papers, was not altogether a stranger 
to you. When I married this gentleman, he bad a very 
» handsome estate; but upon buying a set of microscopes, 
he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society; from which 
time I do not remember ever to have heard him speak as 
other people did, or talk in a manner that any of his family 
could understand him. He used, however, to pass away 
his time very innocently in eohversation with several 
members of that learned body: for which reason, I never 
advised him against their company for several years, until 
at last I found his brain quite turned with their discourses. 
The first symptom which he discovered of his being a vir- 
tueso, as you call him, poor man! was about fifteen years 
ago; when he gave me positive orders to turn off an old 
weeding woman, that had been employed in the family for 
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some years. He told me, at the same time, that there 
was no such thing in nature as a weed, and that it was 
his design to let his garden produce what it pleased; so 
that, you may be sure, it makes a very pleasant show as it 
now lies. About the same time he took a humour to 
ramble up and down the country, and would often bring 
home with him his pockets full of moss and pebbles. This, 
you may be sure, gave me a heavy heart ; though at the 
same time I must needs say, he had the character of a 
very honest man, notwithstanding he was reckoned a little 
weak, until he began to sell his estate, and buy those 
strange baubles that yeu have taken notice of. Upon 
midsummer-day last, as he was walking with me un the 
fields, he saw a very udd-coloured butterfly just before 
us. I observed that he immediately changed colour, like 
a man that is surprised with a piece of good luck ; and 
telling me, that it was what he had looked for above these 
twelve years, he threw off his coat, and followed it. I 
lost sight of them both in less than a quarter of an hour; 
but my husband continued the chace over hedge and ditch 
until about, sunset; at which time, as I was afterwards 
told, he eaught the butterfly as she rested herself upon a 
cabbage, near five miles from the place where he first put 
her up. He was here lifted from the ground by some pas- 
sengers in a very fainting condition, and brought home 
to me about midnight. His violent exercise threw him 
into a fever, which grew upon him by degrees, and at last 
carried him off. In one of the intervals of his distemper 
he called to me, and, after having excused himself for 
running out his estate, he told me, that he had always 
been more industrious to improve his mind than his for- 
tune, and that his family must rather value themselves 
upon his memory as he was a wise man, than a rich one. 
He then told me, that it was a custom among the Romans 
for a man to give his slaves their liberty when he lay upon 
his death-bed¥’ I could not imagine what this meant, un- 
til, after having a little composed himself, he ordered me 
to bring him a flea which he had kept for several months 
in a chain, with a design, as he said, to give it its manu- 
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mission. This was done accordingly. He then made the 
will, which I have since seen pritited in your works word 
for word. Only I must take notice, that you have omitted 
the codicil, in which he left a large Concha Veneris, as it is 
there called, to a Member of the Royal Society, who was 
often with him in his sickness, and assisted him in his will. 
And now, sir, I come to the chief business of my letter,which 
is to desire your friendship and assistance in the disposal of 
those many rarities and curiosities which lie upon my hands. 
If you know any one that bas an occasion for a parcel of 
dried spiders, I will sell them a pennyworth. I could like- 
wise let any one have a bargain of cockle shells. I would 
also desire your advice, whether I had best sell my beetles. 
in a lump, or by retail. The gentleman above-mentioned, _ 
who was my husband’s friend, would have me make an 
auction of all his goods, and is now drawing up a catalogue 
of every particular for that purpose, with the two following 
words in great letters over the head of them, Auctio 
Gimcrackiana. But, upon talking with him, I begin to 
suspect he is as mad as poor sir Nicholas was. Your 
advice in all these particulars will be a. great piece of 
charity to, Sir, 

Vour most humble servant, 

ELIZABETH GIMCRA CK. 


I shall answer the foregoing letter, and give the widow © 
my best advice, as soon as I can find out chapmen for the 
wares which she has to put off. In the mean time, I shall. 
give my reader the sight of a letter, which 1 have re- 
ceived from mother female correspondent by the same 
post. — 


* GOOD MR. BICKERSTAFF, . 
Jam convinced by a late paper of yours, that a pas- 
sionate woman, who among the common people goes under 
the name of a scold, is one of the most insupportable 
creatures in the world. But, alas! sir, what can we do? 
I have made a thousand vows and resolutions every morn- 
ing, to guard myself against this frailty; but have gene- 
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rally broken them before dinner, and could never in my 
life hold out until the second course was set upon the 
table. What most troubles me is, that my husband is as 
patient and good-natured as your own worship, or any 
man living, can be. Pray give me some directions, for I 
would observe the strictest and severest rules you can think 
of to cure myself of this distemper, which is avt to fall 
into my tongue every moment. I am, Sir, 
© Your most humble servant, &c.’ 


In answer to this most unfortunate lady, I must acquaint 
her, that there is now in town an ingenious physician 
of my acquaintance, who undertakes to cure all the vices 
and defects of the mind by inward medicines or outward 
applications. I shall give the world an account of his pa- 
tients and his cures in other papers, when I shall be more 
at leisure to treat upon this subject. I shall only here 
inform my correspondent, that, for the benefit of such 
ladies as are troubled with virulent tongues, he has prepared 
a cold bath, over which there is fastened, at the end of a 
long pole, a very convenient chair, curiously gilt and 
carved. When the patient is seated in this chair, the 
doctor lifts up the pole, and gives her two or three total 
immersions in the cold-bath, until such time as she has 
quite lost the use of speech. This operation so effectually 
chills the tongue, and refrigerates the blood, that a wo- 
man, who at her entrance into the chair is extremely pas- 
sionate and sonorous, will come out as silent and gentle 
as a lamb. The doctor told me, he would not practise 
this experiment upon women of fashion, had not he seen 
5 made upon those of meaner condition with very good 

ect. 
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A... prysdis udas 


Ebrias ante sores extinct cam face cantat. 
Perstus, Sat. v. 105. 


Shall I, at Chrysis’ door, the night prolong . 

With midnight serenade, or drunken song 

R. Wynne. 
From my own Apartment, Sepiember 8. 

WHEREAS, by letters from Nottingham, we have adviee, 


‘that the young ladies of that place complain for want of 
sleep, by reason of certain riotous lovers, who for this last 


summer have very much infested the streets of that emi- 
nent city, with violins and bass-viols, between the hours 
of twelve and four in the morning, to the great distur- 
bance of many of her majesty's peaceable subjects: And 
whereas I have been importuned to publish some edict 
against those midnight alarms, which, under the name of 
serenades, do greatly annoy many. well-disposed persons, 
not only in the place above-mentioned, but also in most 
of the polite towns of this island; I have taken that matter 
into my serious consideration, and do find that this custom 
is by no means to be indulged in this country and climate. 

It is indeed very unaccountable, that most of our British 
youth should take such great delight in these nocturnal 
expeditions, Your robust true-born Briton, that has not 
yet felt the force of flames and darts, has a natural incli- 


‘nation to break windows; while those, whose natural 


ruggedness has been soothed and softened by gentle pas- 


-sions, have as strong a propensity to languish under them, 


especially if they. have a fiddler behind them to utter their 


.eomplaints; for, as the custem prevails at present, there 


is scarce a young man of any fashion in a corporation, who 
does not make love with the town-musie. The waits often 
help him through his courtship ; and my friend Banister® 


Mr. John Banister was educated under his father, a musician, of both 
the same names, whom Charlies II. sent into Franee for his improvement 
on the violin. The father died in 1679. His son, probably the gentleman 
here mentioned, was likewise a composer, and at ghe head of the band 
in Drury. lane, where he continued to play the first violin till about 1790, 
when he was succeeded by Carbonelli. 
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has told me, he was proffered five hundred pounds by a 
young fellow, to play but one winter under the window of 
a lady that was a great fortune, but more cruel than 
ordinary. One would think they hoped to conquer their 
mistresses hearts as people tame hawks and eagles, by 
keeping them awake, or breaking their sleep when they 
are fallen into it. 

I have endeavoured to search into the original of this 
impertinent way of making love, whieh, aseording to some 
authors, · is of great antiquity. If we may believe monsieur 
Dacier and other critics, Horace’s tenth Ode of the third 
book was originally a serenade. And if I was disposed to 
‘show my learning, I could produce u line of him in another 
place, which seems to have been the burden of an old 
heathen serenade. — 


Audis minis, et minds jam, 
Me tno longas pereunte aoe 
Lydia, dormis f 1. Hor. 1 Od. xxv. 8. 


Now less and less assail thine ear 
These plaints, Ab! sleepest thon, my dear, 
wae whule 1 thy 1 bere pee 
„An . r*. 
N Frai 


But notwithstanding the eptaicns e. of many learned men 
upon this subject, I rather agree with them who look 
upon this custom, as now practised, to have been intro- 
‘duced by castrated musiciat.s ; who found out this method 
of ‘applying themselves to their mistresses at these hours, 
when men of hoarser voices express their passions in a 
more vulgar method. It must be confessed, that wur 
Itahan eunuchs do practice this 1 sa wares ~ 
this day. 

But whoever were the pertons. dist: first thought: of. the 
serenade, the: authors of all countries are una in 
ascribing the invention to Italy. 

There are two circumstances, which qualified that 
country above all others for this midnight music. 

The first I shall mention was the softness of their cli- 
mate, 


* 


U 
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This gave the lover opportunities of being abroad in the 
air, or of lying upon the earth whole hours together, 
without fear of damps or dews; but as for our tramontane 
lovers, when they begin their midnight complaint with, 

My lodging upon the cold ground is, “ 


we are not to understand them in the rigour of the letter; 
since it would be impossible for a British swain to condole 
himself long in that situation, without really dying for his 
mistress. A man might as well serenade in Greenland as 
in our region. Milton seems to have had in his thoughts 
the absurdity of these northern serenades, in the censure 
which he passes upon them: 
o———Or midnight ball, 

Or serenade, which the stary’d lover sings 

To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 

The truth of it is, I have often pitied, in a winter night, 
a vocal musician, and have attributed many of his trills 

‘and quavers to the coldness of the weather. 

The second circumstance, which inclined the Italians to 
this custom, was that musical genius which is so universal 
among them. Nothing is more frequent in that country, 
than to hear a cobbler working to an opera-tune. You can 
scarcely see a porter that has not one nail much longer 
than the rest, which you will find, upon enquiry, is cherished 
for some instrument. In short, there is not a labourer, 
or handicraftman, that, in the cool of the evening, does 
not relieve himself with solos and sonatas. 

The Italian soothes his mistress with a plaintive voice ; 
and bewails himself in such melting music, that the whole 
neighbourhood sympathizes with him in his sorrow. 

Qualis populea mœrens Philomela sub umbra-—— 
Filet noctem, ramoque sedens, miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moœstis laté loea questibas implet. 

Virg. Geor. iv. 511. 


Thus Philomel beneath the puplar shade 

With plalutive murmurs warbles thro’ the glade— 

Her notes harmonious tedious nights prolong, 

And echo multiplies the moaraful song. R. Wynne. 


2 The first line of an old song in a tragi-comedy, called · The Rivals,’ 
410. 1668, ascribed to sir William Davenant, 
x 
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On the contrary, our honest countrymen have so little 
an inelination to music, that they seldom begin to sing 
until they are drunk; which also is usually the time when 
they are most disposed to serenade. 
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For when upon their angot heirs, 

Th’ entail -themsebyes and all that’s theirs, 

What blinder bargain e’er was driv'n 

Or wager laid at six and seven, 

To pass themselves away, and tam 
Their children's tenants-ere they're born. Aud. 


From my own Apartment, September Il. 

1 HAVE been very much · solieited by Clarinda, Flavia, and 
Lysetta, to re- assume my discourse concerning the methods 
of disposing honourably the unmarried part of the world, 
and taking off those bars to it, jointures and settlements ; 
which are not only the greatest impediments towards en- 
tering into that state, but also the frequent causes of dis- 
trust and animosity in jt after it is consummated.g 1 have 
with very much attention considered this case; and, 
among all the observations that I have made through a 
long course of years, I have thought the coldness of wives 
to their. husbands, as well as disrespect from children to 
parents, to arise from this one source. This trade for 
minds and bodies in the lump, without regard to either, 
but as they are accompanied with such sums of money, 
and such parcels of land, cannot but produce a commerce 
between the parties concerned, suitable to the mean mo- 
tives upon which they at first came together. I have here- 
tofore given an account, that this method of making set- 
tlements was first invented by a griping lawyer, who made 
use of the covetous tempers of tbe parents of each side, to 
force two young people into these vile measures of diffi- 
dence, for no other end but to increase the skins of parch- 
ment, by which they were put into each other's possession 
out of eaeh other’s power. The law of our country has 
given an ample and generous provision for the wife, even 
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the third of her husband's estate, and left to her good - 
bumour and his gratitude the expectation of further pro- 
vision; but the fantastical method of going further, with 
relation to their heirs, has a foundation in nothing but 
pride and: folly: for as all men wish their children as like 
themselves, and as much better as they can possibly, it 
seems monstrous that we should give out of ourselves the 
opportunities of rewarding and discouraging them accord- 
ing to their deserts. This wise institution has no more 
sense in it, than if 2 man should begin a deed with, 
‘ Whereas no man living knows how long he shall con- 
tinue to be a reasonable creature, or an honest man. Aud 
whereas I B. am going to enter into the state of matrimony 
with Mrs. D. therefore I shall from henceforth make it in- 
different to me whether from this time forward I shall be 
# fool or a knave. And, therefore, in full and perfect health 
of body, and a sound mind, not knowing which of my 
children will prove better or worse, I give to my first born, 
be he perverse, ungrateful, impious, or eruel, the lump 
and bulk of my estate; and leave one year's purchase only 
to each of my younger children, whether they shall be 
brave or beautiful, modest or honourable, from the time 
of the date hereof, wherein I resign my senses, and hereby 
promise to employ my judgment no further in the distri- 
bution of my worldly goods from the day of the date 
hereof; hereby further confessing and covenanting, that 
Iam from henceforth married, and dead in law. 

There is no man that is conversant in modern settle“ 
ments, but knows this is an exact translation of what is 
inserted in these instruments. Men's passions could only 
make them submit to such terms; and therefore all un- 
reasonable bargains in marriage ought to be set aside, as 
well as deeds extorted from men under force, or in prison, 
who are altogether as much masters of their actions, as 
he that is possessed with a violent passion. 

How strangely men are sometimes partial to themselves 

appears by the rapine of bim that has a daughiter’s beauty 

under under hie direction. He will make no scruple of using it 
to force from her lover as much of his estate as is worth 
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ten thousand pounds, and, at the same time, as a justice 
on the bench, will spare no pains to get a man hanged 
that bas taken but a horse from him. f 

It is to be hoped the legislature will in due time take 
this kind of robbery into consideration, and not suffer 
men to prey upon each other when they are about making 
the most solemn league, and entering into the strictest 
bonds. The only sure remedy is to fix a certain rate on 
every woman's fortunes one price for that of a maid, and 

another for that of a widow: for it is of infinite advantage, 
that there should be no frauds or uncertainties in the sale 
of our women. 7 

If any man should exceed the settlea rate, he ought to 
be at liberty after seven years are over, by which time his 
love may be supposed to abate a little, if it is not founded 
upon reason, to renounce the bargain, and be freed from 
the settlement upon restoring the portion; as a youth 
married under fourteer years old may be off, if he pleases, . 
when he comes to age, and as a man is discharged from’ 
all bargains but that of marriage, made when he is under 
twenty-one. 

It grieves me, when I consider that these restraints upon 
matrimony take away the advantage we should otherwise 
have over other countries, which are sunk mueh by those 
great checks upon propagation, the convents. It is thought 
chiefly owing to these, that Italy and Spain want above half 
their complement of people. Were the price of wives al- 
ways fixed and settled, it would contribute to filling the 
nation more than all the eucouragements that ean possibly 
be given to foreigners to transplant themselves hither. 

I, therefore, as eensor of Britain, until a law is made, 
will lay down rules which shall be observed, with’ penalty 
of degrading all that break them, into Pretty Fellows, 
Smarts, Squibs, Hunting-Horns, Drums, and Bagpipes. : - 

The females that are guilty of breaking my orders, 1 
shall respectively pronounce to be Kits, Hornpipes, Dul- 
cimers, and Kettle-drums. Such widows as wear the spoils. 
of one husband, I will bury, if they attempt to rob another. 

I ordain, That no woman ever demand one shilling to 
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be paid after her husband's death, more than the very 
sum she brings him, or an equivalent for it in land. 

That no settlement be made, in which the man settles: 
on his children more than the reversion of the jointure, . 
or the value of it in money; o that at his death, he may 
in the whole be bound to pay his family but double to 
what he has received. I would have the eldest, as well 
as the rest have his provision out of this. 

When men are not able to come up to those settlements : 
. Ihave proposed, I would have them receive so much of the 
portion only as they can come up to, and the rest to go to 
the woman by way of pin - money, or separate maintenance. 
In this, I think, I determine equally between the two 
sexes. 

If any lawyer varies from these rules; or is above two 
days in drawing a marriage-settlement, or uses more words 
in it than one skin of parchment will contain, or takes“ 
above five pounds for drawing it, I would have him N 
over the bar. 

Were these rules observed, a woman with a. small for- 
tune, and a great deal of worth, would be sure to marry 
according to ber deserts, if the man’s estate were to be 
Jess encumbered, in propurtion as her fortune i is less than 
he might have with others. 

A man of a great deal of merit, and not much estate, 
might be chesen: for his worth:; because it would not be 
difficult for him to make a settlement. 

The man that loves a woman best, would not lose her 
for not being able to bid so much as another; or for not 
complying with an extravagant demand. 

A fine woman would no more be set up to auction as 
she is now.. When a man puts in for her, her friends or 
herself take care to publish it; and the man that was the 
first bidder ia made no other use of but to raise the price. 
He that loves her will continue in waiting as long as she 
pleases, if her fortune be thought equal to his; and, 
under pretence of some failure in the rent- roll, on diffi- 
culties in drawing the settlement, he is put off until a 
better bargain is made with another. 

X 2 
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All the. regt af the sex, that are not rich or beautiful to 
the higbeat degree, are plainly gainers, and would be mar- 
ried go fast, that the least charming of them would soon 
grow: beauties to the bachelors, 

sWadows: might be easily married, if they would not, as 
they do now, set up for discreet, only by being mercenary, | 

The making matrimony cheap and easy would be the. 
greatest discouragement to vice: the limiting the expense 
of children would not make men ill inclined, or afraid. of 
having them in a regular way; and the men of merit would 
not live: unmarried, as they often do now, because the. 
goodness of a wife cannot be ensured to them; but.the loss 
oß an estate ia certain, and a man would never have the 
affliction of a worthless heir added to that of a bad wife. 

Lan the more serious, large, and particular on this sub- 
ject, because nay lucubrations, designed for the encourage- 
nent of virtue, cannot have the desired success as long as 
this incumbrance of settlements continues upon matri- 
mony. 


„4% „. 
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Materian: snperabat opus, Ovid. Met. ii. 5. 
The matter equall’d not the artist's skill. R. Wynne. 
From my own Apartment, September 13. 

Ir is my custom, in a dearth of news, to entertain my- 
self with those collections of advertisements that appear 
at the end of all our public prints. These I consider as 
accounts of news from the little world, in the same manner 
that the foregoing parts of the paper are from the great. 
If in one we hear that a sovereign prince is fled from his 
capital city, in the other we hear of a tradesman who hath 
shut up his shop, and run away. If in one we find the 
victory of a general, in the other we see the desertion of 
a private soldier. I must confess I have a certain weak- 
ness in my temper, that is often very much affected by 
these little domestic occurrences, and have frequently been 
eaught with tears in my eyes over a melancholy advertise- 
ment. N 


„ 
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But to consider this subject in its most ridiculous lights, 
advertisements are of great use to the vulgar. Firat of 
all, as they are instruments of ambition. A man that is 
by no means big enough for the Gazette, may easily creep 
into the advertisements; by which means we often see an 
apothecary in the same paper of news with a plenipoten- 
tiary, or a running-footman with an ambassador. An 
advertisement from Piccadilly goes down to posterity with 
an article from Madrid, and John Bartlett of Goodman's- 
fields © is celebrated in the same paper with the emperor 
of Germany. Thus the fable tells us, that the wren 
mounted as high as the eagle, by getting upon his back. 

A second use which this sort of writings hath been turned 
to of late years, has been the management of controversy ; 
insomuch that above half the advertisements one meets 
with now-a-days are purely polemical. The inventors of 
* strops for razors’ have written against one another this 
way for several years, and that with great bitterness; as 
the whole argument pro and con in the ease of the morn- 
ing-gown’ is still carried on after the same manner, I 
need nat mention the several proprietors of Dr. Anderson’s 
pills; nor take notice of the many satirical works of this 
nature so frequently published by Dr. Clark, who bas had 
the confidence to advertise upon that learned knight, my 
very worthy friend, sir William Read: but I. shall not in- 
terpose in their quarrel: sir William can give him his own 
in advertisements, that, in the judgment of the impar- 
tial, are as well penned as the doctor's. 

The third and last use of these writings is to inform the 
world, where they may be furnished with almost every 
thing that is necessary for life. If a man has pains in 
his head, colics in his bowels, or spots in his clothes, he 
may here meet with proper cures and remedies. If a man 
would recover a wife or a horse that is stolen or strayed ; 
if he wants new sermons, electuaries, asses milk, or any 
thing else, either for his body or his mind; this is the 
place to look for them in. 

The great art in writing advertisements, is the finding 

2 A truss- maker. 
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out a proper method to catch the reader's eye, without 
which a good thing may pass over unobserved, or be lost 


among commissions of bankrupts. Asterisks and hands 


were formerly of great use for this purpose. Of late years 
the N. B. has been much in fashion, as also little cuts 


and figures, the invention of which we must ascribe to the 


author of spring-trusses. I must not here omit the blind 
Italian character, which, being scarce legible, always fixes 
and detains the eye, and gives the curious reader something 
like the satisfaction of prying into a secret. 

But the great skill in an advertiser is chiefly seen in the 
style which be makes use of. He is to mention the 
universal esteem, or general reputation,’ of things that 
were never heard of. If he is a physician or astrologer, 
he must change his lodgings frequently ; and, though. he 
never saw any body i in them besides ‘his own family, give. 
public notice of it, for the information of the nobility 
and gentry. Since I am thus usefully employed in writing, 
criticisms on the works of these diminutive authors, I must 
not pass over in silence an advertisement, which has lately 
made its appearance, and is written altogether in a Cicero- 
nian manner. It was sent to me, with five shilling’s, to 
be inserted among my advertisements ; but as it is a pat- 
tern of good writing in this way, I shall give.it a place in 
the body of my paper. 

The highest compounded spirit of lavender, the most 
glorious, if the expression may be used; enlivening scent 
and flavour that can possibly be, which so raptures the 
spirits, delights the gust, and gives such airs to the coun- 
tenance, as are not to be imagined but by those that have 
tried it. The meanest sort of the thing is admired by 
most gentlemen and ladies ; but this far more, as by far it 
exceeds it, to the gaining among all a more than common 
esteem. It is sold, in neat flint bottles fit for the pocket, 
only at the Golden Key in Wharton's court, near Holburn- 
bars, for three shillings and sixpence, with directions.’ 
At the same time that I recommend the several flowers 
in which this spirit of lavender is wrapped up, if the er- 
presswn may be used, I cannot excuse my felluw-labourers 
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for admitting into their papers several uncleanly advertise- 
ments, not at all proper to appear in the works of polite 
writers. Among these I must reckon the Carminative 
wind-expelling pills.’ Ifthe doctor had called them only 
his carminative pills, he had been as cleanly as one could 
have wished ; but the second word entirely destroys the 
decency of the first. There are other absurdities of this 
nature so very gross, that I dare not mention them; and 
shall therefore dismiss this subject with a public admoni- 
tion to Michael Parrot, That he do nut presume any more 
to mention a eertain worm he knows of, which, by the 
way, has grown seven feet in my memory ; for, if I am 
not much mistaken, it is the same that was but nine feet 
long about six: months ago. 

By the remarks I have here made, it plainly appears, 
that a collection of advertisements is a kind of miseellany; 
the writers of which, contrary to all authors, except men 
of quality, give money to the booksellers who publish their 
copies. The genius of the bookseller is chiefly shown in 
his method of ranging and digesting these little. tracts, 
The last paper I took up in my hand aia ene) in the 
following order: 

The true Spanish blacking for shoes, &e. 

The beautifying cream for the face, &. 

Pease and plaisters, &c. 5 

Nectar and ambrosia, &e. 

Four freehold tenements of | fifteen pounds per an- 
num, &. N 

Amotations upon the Tatler, &e. . 

The present state of England, &c. | 

A commission of bankruptcy being awarded against | 
B. L. bookseller, &c. 
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em eS quid novisti rectins istis, 4 
Candidas iinperti; si non, his atere mecum. 

Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 67. 
— . ffa better system’s thine, 
Impart it frankly ; or- make use of mine. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, September 15. 

Tue hours which we spend in conversation are the most 
pleasing of any which we enjoy; yet, methinks, there is 
very little care taken to improve ourselves for the frequent 
Repetition of them. The common fault in this ease is that 
of growing too intimate, and falling into- displeasing fa- 
miliarities: for it is a very ordinary thing for men to make 
no other use of a close acquaintance with each other's 
affairs, but to teaze. one another with unacceptable allu- 
sions. One would pass. over patiently such as converse 
ke animals, and. salute each: other with bangs on the 
shoulder, sly raps with. canes, or other robust pleasantries 
practised by the rural gentry of this nation: but even 
among thase who sliould have more polite ideas. of things, 
you see a set of people who invert the design of conver- 
sation, and make frequent mention of ungrateful subjects ; 
nay, mention them because they are ungrateful ; as if the 


perfection of society were in knowing how to offend on 


the one part, and how to bear an offence on the other. 
In all parts. of this populous town, you find the merry 
world made up of an active and a passive companion; one 
who has good-nature enough to suffer all his friend shall 
think fit to say, and one who is resolved to make the 
mast of his good-humour to show his parts. In the trading 
part of mankind, I have ever observed the jest went by 
the weight of purses, and the ridicule is made up by the 
gains which arise from it. ‘Thus the packer allows the 
clothier to say what he pleases; and the broker has his 
countenance ready to laugh with the merchant, though 
the abuse is to fall on himself, because he knows that, as 
a go-between, he shall find his account in being in the 
good graces of a man of wealth. Among these just and 
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punctual people the richest man is ever the better jester ; 
and they know no such a thing as a person who shail re- 
tend to a superior laugh at a man, who does not make 
him amends by opportunities of advantage in another kind: 
but, among people of a different way, where the pretended 
distinction in company is only what is raised from sense 
and understanding, it is very absurd to carry on -airough 
raillery so far, as that the whole discourse should turn 
upon each other’s infirmities, follies, or misfortanes. 

I was. this evening with a set of wags of this class. They 
appear generally by two and two; and what is must ex- 
traordinary, is, that those very persons who are most to- 
gether appear least of a mind when joined by other com- 
pany. This evil proceeds from an indiscreet familiarity, 
whereby a man is allowed to say the most grating thing 
imaginable to another, and it shall be accounted weak- 
ness to show an impatience for the unkindness, But this 
and all. other deviations from the design of pleasing each 
otber when we meet, are derived from interlopers in so- 
ciety; who want capacity to put in a stock among regular 
companions, and therefore supply their wants by stale 
histories, sly observations, and rude hints, which relate 
to the conduct of others. All cohabitants in general run 
into this unhappy fault; men and their wives break into 
reflections, which are like so much Arabic to the rest of 
the company; sisters and brothers often make the like 
figure, from the same unjust sense of the art of being in- 
timate and familiar. It is often said, such a-one cannot 
stand the mention of such a circumstance ; if he cannot, 
I am sure it is for want of discourse, or a worse reason, 
that any companion of his touches upon it. 

Familiarity, among the truly wellrbred, never gives au- 
thority to trespass upon one another in the most minute 
circumstance ; but it allows to be kinder than we ought 
otherwise to presume to be. Eusebius has wit, humour, 
and spirit; but there never was a man in his company 
who wished he had less; for he understands familiarity 
so well, that he knows how to make use of it in a way 
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that neither makes himself or his friend contemptible ; 
but if any one is lessened by his freedom, it is he himself, 
who always likes the place, the diet, and the reception, 
when he is in the company of his friends. Equality is the 
life of conversation ; and he is as much out who assumes 
to himself any part above another, as he who considers 
himself below the rest of the society. Familiarity in in- 
feriors is sauciness ; in superiors, condescension ; neither 
of which are to have being among companions, the very 
word implying that they are to be equal. When, there- 
fore, we have abstracted the company from all considera- 
tions of their quality or fortune, it will immediately appear, 
that to make it happy and polite, there must nothing be 
started which shall discover that our thoughts run upon 
any such distinctions. Hence it will arise, that benevo- 
lence must become the rule of society, ‘and he that is most 
obliging must be most diverting.” 

This way of talking I am fallen into from.the reflection 
that I am, wherever I go, entertained with some ab- 
surdity, mistake, weakness, or ill-luck of some man or 
other, whom not only I, but the person who makes me 
those relations, bas a value for. It would therefore be a 
great benefit to the world, if it could be brought to pass, 
that no story should be a taking one, but what was to 
the advantage of the person of whom it is related. By 
chis means, he that is now a wit in conversation would-be 
considered as a spreader of false news is in business. 

But above all, to make a familiar fit for a bosom friend, 
it is absolutely necessary that we should always be in- 
clined rather to hide, than rally each other’s infirmities. 
To suffer for a fault is a sort of atonement ; and nobody is 
concerned for the offence for which he has made repa- 
ration. ae 

P. S. I have received the following letter, which rallies 
me for being witty sooner than I designed; but I have 
now altered my resolution, and intend to be facetious until 
the day in October heretofore mentioned, instead of be- 
ginning from that day. 
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MR. BICKERSTAFF, Sept. 6. 1710. 
_ © By your owa reckoning, you came yesterday about a 
month before the time you looked yourself, much to the 
satisſaction of 
* Your most obliged, humble servant, 
* PLAIN ENGLISE!. 
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——VJuvenis quondam, nunc femina, Cenens, 
Rarsus et lu veterem fato revoluta figuruin. 
Virg. En. vi. 1. 448. 


Cteneus, a woman once, and onee aman; 
Bat ending in the sex she first began. Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, September 18. 


Ir is one of the designs of this paper to transmit to 
posterity an account of every thing that is monstrous in 
my own times. For this reason, [ shall here publish to 
the world the life of a person who was neither man nor 
woman; as written by one of my ingenious correspon- 
‘dents, who seems to have imitated Plutarch in that mul- 
tifarious erudition, and those occasional dissertations, 
which he has wrought into the body of his history. The 
life I am putting out is that of Margery, alias John Young, 
‘commonly known by the name of Doctor Young; who, 
as the town very well knows, was a woman that practised 
physic in a man’s clothes, and, after having had two wives 
and several children, died about a month since. | 


SIR, 

* There make bold to trouble you with a short account 
of the famous doctor Young's life, which you may call, 
if you please, a second part of the farce of the Sham Doe- 
‘tor. ‘This perhaps will not seem so strange to you, who, 
if I am not mistaken, have somewhere mentioned with 
honour your sister Kirleus,* as 3 practitioner both in 

* There were two she quacks of the name of Kirleus, Susannah, the 
widow of Thomas, and Mary, the widow of John, who advertised upon 
one Neon equally seit in astrology and physic. 

OL. 
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physic and astrology: but, in the common opinion of 
mankind, a she-quaek äs altegether as strange and asto- 
nishing a creature, as the eentaur that practised physic 
„in the days of Achilles, or as king Phys in the Rehearsal. 
Esculapius, the great founder of ydur art, was particu- 
larly famous for his beard, as we may conclude from the 
behaviour of a tyrant, who is branded by heathen histo- 
rians as guilty both of sacrilege and blasphemy; having 
robbed the statue of Asculapius of a thick bushy golden 
beard, and then alleged for his excuse, That it was a 
shame the son should have a beard, when his father 
Apollo had none. This latter instance indeed seems 
something to favour a female professor, since, as I have 
been told, the ancient statues of Apollo are generally 
made with a head and face of a woman: may, I have 
heen credibly informed by those who have seen them 
both, that the famous Apollo in the Belvidera did very 
much;resemble doctor Young. Let that be as it will, 
the doctor was a kind of Amazon in physic, that made as 
great devastations and slaughters!as any of our chief 
heroes in the art, and was as fatal to the English i in these 
our days, as the famous Joan d' Are was in those of our 
forefatbers. 

I do not find any thing remarkable in the life which 
I am about to write until the year 1695; at which time 
the doctor, being about twenty-three years old, was brought 
to-bed of a bastard child. The scandal of such a misfor- 
tune gave so great an uneasiness tu pretty Mrs. Peggy, 
for that was the name by which the doctor was then 
called, that she left her family, and followed ber lover to 
London, with a fixed resolution some way or other to re- 
cover her lost reputation; but, instead of changing her 
life, which one would have expected from 80 good a dis- 
position of mind, she took it in her head to change her 
sex. This was soon done by the help af a sword am a 
pair of breeches. I bare reason to believe, that her firat 
design was to turn man-midwife, having herself had some 
experience in those affairs; but thinking this too narrow 
a foundation for her future fortune, she at length bought 
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her a gold - buttoned coat, and set up for a physician. Thus 
we see the same fatal miscarriage in her youth made Mrs. 
Young a doctor, that formerly made one of the same sex 
@ pope.. 

‘i The doctor succeeded very, well i in his business at first ; 
but very often met with accidents that disquieted him. 
As he wanted that deep magisterial voice which. gives au- 
thority to a prescription, and is absolutely necessary for 
the right pronouncing, of these words, Take these pills,” 
he unfortunately got the nick-name of the Squeaking 
Doctor. If this circumstance alarmed the doctor, there 
was another which gave him no small disquiet, and very 
much diminisbed his gains. In sbort, he found himself 
run down as a superficial prating quack in all families 
that had at the head of them, a cautious.father, or a jea- 
lous husband, These would often complain among one 
another, that they. did not like such a. smock-faced phy- 
aician; though in truth, had they. known how justly he. 
desorved that pame, they, would, rather haye favoured his 
practice, than have apprehended any thing from it. 

Such were the motives that determined Mrs. Young 
to change her condition, and take in marriage a. virtuous 
young woman, who lived with her in good reputation, and 
made her the father of a very pretty girl. But this part 
of her happiness was soon after destroyed, by a distemper 
which was too hard for our physician, and carried off his 
first wife. The doctor had not been a widow long before 
he married his second lady with whom also he lived in 
very geod understanding. It so happened, that the doctor 
was with child at the same time that his lady was; but 
the little ones coming both together, they passed for twins, 
The doctor having entirely established the reputation of 
hi manhood, especially by the birth of the boy of whom 
he had been lately delivered, and who very much resembles. 
him, grew into good business, and was particularly famous 
for the cure of venereal distempers; but would have had 
much more practice among his own sex, had not some of 
them been so unreasonable as to demand certain ' proofs 
of their cure, which the doctor. was not able ta give them. / 
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The florid bloomiſg look, which gave the doctor some 
uneasiness at first, instead of betraying his person, only 
recommended his physic. Upon this occasion I cannot 
forbear mentioning what I thought a very agreeable sur- 
prise: in one of Moliere’s plays, where a young woman 
applies herself to a sick person in the habit of a quack, 

and speaks to her patient, who was something scandalized 
at the youth of his physician, to the following purpose 
I began to practise in the reign of Francis the First, and 
am now in the huadred and fiftieth year of my age: but, 
by the virtue of my medicaments, have maintained myself 
in the same beauty and freshness I had at fifteen. For 
this reason Hippocrates Jays it down as a rule, that a stu- 
dent in physic should have a sound constitution, and a 
healthy look; which indeed seem as necessary qualifica- 
tions for a physician, as a good life and virtuous behaviour 
for a divine. But to return to our subject. About two 
years ago the doctor was very much afflicted with the 


vapours, which grew upon him to such a degree, that 


about six weeks since they made an end of him. His 
death discovered the disguise he had acted under, and 


brought: bim back again to his former sex. It is said, 


that at his burial the pall was held up by six women of 
some fashion. The doctor left behind him a widow,:and 


two fatherless children, if they may be called so, besides 


the little boy before-mentioned. In relation to whom we 


may say of the doctor, as the good old ballad about the 


children in the wood says of the unnatural uncle, that he 
was father and mother both in one. These are all the 


circumstances that I could learn of doctor Young's life, 


which might have given occasion to many obscene fictions: 
but as I know those would never have gained a place i in 
your paper, I have not troubled you with any imperti- 
nence of that nature, having stuck to the truth very 
scrupulously, as I always do when | subscribe myself, 
Sir, yours, &c.“ 


I shall add as a postscript to this letter, that I am in- 
formed the famous Saltero, who sells coffee in his museum 
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at Chelsea, has by him a curiosity, which helped the doc- 
tor to carry on his imposture, and will give great satisfac- 
tion to the curious enquirer. 


„„ EP PP 
No. 227.] Thursday, September 21, 1710. 
Omnibus invideas, Zoile, nemo tibi. * Martial. 
Thoa envy’st all; bat no man envies thee. R. Wynne... 
From my own Apartment, September 20. 


Tr is the business of reason and philosophy to sooth and 
allay the passions of the mind, or turn them to a vigorous 
prosecution of what is dictated by the understanding. In 
order to this good end, I would keep a watchful eye upon 
the growing inclinations of youth, and be particularly 
careful to prevent their indulging themselves in such sen- 
timents as may imbitter their more advanced age. I have 
now under cure a young gentleman, who lately commu- 
nicated to me, that he was of all men living the most 
miserably envious. I desired the circumstances of his dis- 
temper; upon which, with a sigh that would have moved 
the most inhutnan breast, Mr. Bickerstaff,’ said he, I 
am nephew toa gentleman of a very great estate, to whose 
favour I have a cousin that has equal pretensions with 
myself. This kinsman of mine is a young man of the 
highest merit imaginable, and has a mind so tender, and 
so generous, that I can observe he returns my envy with 
pity. He makes me, upon all occasions, the most ob- 
liging condescensions: and I cannot but take notice of 
the concern he is in, to see my life blasted with this rack- 
ing passion, though it is against himself. In the presence 
of my uncle, when I am in the room, he never speaks so 
well as he is capable of; but always lowers his talents — 
and accomplishments out of regard tome. What I beg 
of you, dear sir, is to instruct me how to love him, as 1 
know he does me: and I beseech you, if possible, to set 
my heart right; that it may no longer be tormented where 
it should be pleased, or hate a man whom I cannot but 
approve.’ 

Y2 
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The patient gave me this account with sueh candour 
and openness, that I conceived immediate hopes of his 
cure; because, in diseases of the mind, the person affected. 
is half recovered when he is sensible of his distemper. 
‘ Sir,’ said I, the acknowledgement of your kinsman’s 
merit is a very hopeful symptom; for it is the nature of 
persons afflicted with this evil, when they are incurable, - 
to pretend a contempt of the person envied, if they are 
taxed with that weakness. A man who is really envious 
will not allow he is so; but, upon zueh an acentation, is 
tormented with the reflection, that to envy a map is te 
allow him your superior. But in your case, when you. 
examine the bottom of your heart, I am apt to think it is 
avarice, which you mistake for envy. Were it not that 
you have both expectations from the same man, you wo 
look upon your cousin’s accomplishments with pleasure. 
You, that now consider him as ap obstacle to your in- 
terest, would then behold him as an ornament to your 
family.” I observed my patient upon thig ogcasion recover 
himself in some measure; and he owned to me, that he 
hoped it was as I imagined ; for that Sa all places, but, 
where he was his rival, be had pleasure in his company.“ 
This was the first discourse we had upon this malady ; but 
I do not doubt but, after two or-three more, I shall, by, 
just degrees, soften his envy into emulation. 

Such an envy, as I have here described, may poasibly 
enter into an ingenuous mind; but the en which makes 
a man uneasy to himself and others, is a certain distortion - 
and perverseness of temper, that renders him unwilling _ 
to be pleased with any thing without him, that hag either 
beauty or perfection in it. I look upon it as a distemper, 
in the mind, which I know no moralist that has described . 
in this light, when a man cannot discern any thing, which 
another is master of that is agreeable. For which reason, 

I look upon the good-natured man to be endowed with a 
certain discerning faculty, which the envious are alto- 
gether deprived of. Shallow wits, superficial critics, and 
conceited fops, are with me so many blind men in respect 
ef excellencies. They can behold nothing but faults and 
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blemishes, and indeed see nothing that is worth seeing. 
Show them a poem, it is stuff; a picture, it is daubing. 
They find nothing in arehitecture that is not irregular, 
or in music that is not out of tune. ‘These men should 
consider, that it is their envy whieh defornis every thing, 
and that the ugliness is not in the object, but in the eye. 
And as for nobler minds, whose nierits are either not dis- 
covered, or are misrepresented by the envious part of man- 
kind, they should rather consider their defamers with 
pity than indignation: A man cannot have an idea of per- 
fection in another, which he was never sensible of in him- 
self. Mr. Locke tells us, That upon asking a blind maa, 
what he thought searlet was? he answered, That he be- 
lieved it was like the sound of a trumpet.’ He was forced 
to form his conceptions of ideas which he had not, by 
those which he had. In the same manner, ask an en- 
vious man what he thinks of virtue? he will call it de- 
sign; what of good nature? and he will term it dulness. 
The difference is, that as the person before-mentioned 
was born blind, your envious men, have contracted the 
distemper themselves, and are troubled with a sort of an 
acquired blindness. * Thus the devil in Milton, though 
made an angel of light, could see nothing to please him 
even in Paradise, and hated our first parents, though in 
their state of innocence. 
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GLPPOP 


——_—-——. Venict manus, anxilio que 
Sit mihi 


Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 141. 
A powerful aid from other hands will come. N. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, September 22. 

A MAN of business, who makes a public entertainment, 
may sometimes leave his guests, and beg them to divert 
themselves as well as they can until his return. I shall 
here make use of the same privilege, being engaged in . 
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matters of some importance relating to the family of the 
Bickerstaffs, and must desire my readers to entertain one 
another until I can have leisure to attend them. I have 
therefore furnished out this paper, as I have done some 
few others, with letters of my ingenious correspondents, 
which, I have reason to believe, will please the public as 
much as my own more elaborate lucubrations. | 


‘SIR, Lincoln, Sept. 9. 
I have long been of the number of your admirers, and 
take this opportunity of telling you so. I know not why - 
a man so famed for astrological observations may not be 
also a good casuist; upon which presumption it is I ask 
your advice in an affair, that at present puzzles quite - 
that slender stock of divinity I am master of. I have now 
been some time in holy orders, and fellow of a certain col- 
lege in one of the universities; but, weary of that un- 
active life, I resolve to be doing good in my generation. 
A worthy gentleman has lately offered me a fat rectory ; 
but means, I perceive, his kinswoman should have the 
benefit of the clergy. I am a novice in the world, and 
confess it startles me, how the body of Mrs. Abigail can 
be annexed to the cure of souls. Sir, would you give us, 
in. one of your Tatlers, the original and progress of smoek-~- 
simony, and show us, that where the laws are silent, men’s 
consciences ought to be so too, you could not more oblige 
our fraternity of young divines, and among the rest, 
* Your humble servant, 
‘HIGH CHURCK.’ 


I am very proud of having a gentleman of this name for 
my admirer, and may, some time or other, write such a 
treatise as he mentions. In the mean time, I do not see 
why our clergy, who are frequently men of good families, 
should be reproached, if any of them chance to espouse a 
hand-maid with a rectory in commendam, since the best 
of our peers have often joined themselves to the daughters 
of very ordinary tradesmen, upon the same valuable con- 
siderations. 
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Globe in Moorfields, 
‘HONOURED SIN, Sept. 16. 


I have now finished my almanack for the next year, 
in all the parts of it, except that which concerns the wea- 
ther; and you having. shown yourself, by some of your 
late works, more weatherwise than any of our modern 
astrologers, I most humbly presume to trouble you upon 
this head. You know very well, that in our ordinary 
almanacks the wind and rain, snow and hail, clouds and 
sunshine, have their proper seasons, and come up as re- 
gularly in their several months as the fruits and plants 
of the earth. As for my own part, I freely own to you, 
that I generally steal my weather out of some antiquated 
almanack, that foretold it several years ago, Now, sir, 
what I humbly beg of you is, that you would lend me 
your State Weather-Glass, in order to fill up this vacant 
column in my works, This, I know, would sell my alma- 
nack beyond any other, and make me a richer man than 
Poor Robin. If you will not grant me this favour, I must 
have recourse to my old method, and will copy after an. 
almanack which I have by me, and which I think was for 
the year, when the great storm was. 

1 am, Sir, 
The most humble of your admirers, . 
T. PHILOMATH. 


This gentleman does not consider, what a strange ap- 
pearance his almanack would make to the ignorant, should 
he transpose his weather, as he must do, did he follow 
the dictates of my glass. What would the world say to 
see summers filled with clouds and storms, and winters 
with calms and sunshine ; according to the variations of 
the weather, as they might accidentally appear in a state- 
barometer? But let that be as it will, I shall apply my 
own invention to my own use; and if I do not make my 
fortune by it, it will be my own fault. 

The next letter comes to me from another self-interested 
solicitor. 
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‘MR. BICKERSTA FF, 

Jam going to set up for a Scrivener, and have thought 
of a project which may turn both to your account and 
mine. It came into my head upon reading that learned 
and useful paper of yours concerning advertisements. You 
must understand, I have made myself master in the whole 
art of Advertising, both as to the style and the letter. Now 
if you and F could so manage it, that nobody should write 
advertisements besides myself, or print them any where 
but in your paper, we might béth of us get estates in a 
little time. For this end [ would likewise propose, that 
you should enlarge the design of advertisements, and have 
sent you two or three samples of my work in this kind, 
which I have made for particular friends, and intend to 
open shop with.. The first is for a gentleman, who would 
willingly marry, if he could find a wife to his liking ; the 
e is for a poor whig, who is lately turned out of bis 
post; and the third for a person of a contrary party, who 
is willing to get into one.’ we 

* Whereas A. B. next door to the Pestle and Mortar, 
being about thirty years old, of a spare make, with dark- 
coloured hair, bright eye, and a long nose, has occasion 
for a good-humoured, tall, fair, young woman, of about 
30001. fortune; these are to give notice, that if any such 
young woman has a mind to dispose of herself in marriage 
to such a person as the above-mentioned, she may be pro- 
vided with a husband, a coach and horses, and proportion- 
able settlement.’ | 

C. D. designing to quit his place, has great quantities 
of paper, parchment, ink, wax, and wafers, to dispose of, 
which will be sold at very reasonable rates. 

E. F. a person of good behaviour, six feet high, of a 
black complexion, and sound principles, wants an employ. 
He is an excellent penman and accountant, and speaks 
French.’ 
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Quesitam meritis sume superbiam. Hor. 3 Od. xxx. 13. 
With conscious pride 
Atenme the honoursjustly thine. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, September 25. 

Tue whole creation preys upon itself. Every living crea- 
ture is inhabited. A flea has a thousand invisible insects 
that teaze him as he jumps from place to place, and re- 
venge our quarrels upon him. A very ordinary micro- 
scope shows us, that a louse is itself a very lousy creas 
ture. A whale, besides those seas and oceans in the 
several vessels of his body, which are filled with innu- 
merable shoals of little animals, carries about him a whole 
world of inhabitants; insompch that, if we believe the 
calculations some have made, there are more living crea- 
tures, which are top small for the naked eye to behold, 
about the leviathan, than there are of visible creatures 
upon the face of the whole earth. Thus every nobler 
creature is, as it were, the basis and support of multitudes 
that are his inferiors. 

This consideration very much comforts me, when [ 
think on those numberless vermin that feed upon this 
paper, and find their sustenance out of it; I mean the 
small wits and scribblers, that every day turn a penny by 
nibbling at my lucubrations. This has been so advan- 
tageous to this little species of writers, that, if they do 
me justice, | may expect to have my statue erected in Grub- 
street, as being a common benefactor to that quarter. 

They say, when a fax is very much troubled with fleas, 
he goes into the next pool with a little lock of wool in 
his mouth, and keeps his body under water until the ver- 
min get into it; after which he quits the wool, and diving, 
leaves his tormentors td shift for themselves, and get their 
livelihood where they can. I would have these gentlemen 
take care that I do not sewe them after the same man- 
ner; for though I have hitherto kept my temper pretty 
well, it is not impossible but I may some time or other 
disappear; and what will then become of them? Should 
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I lay down my paper, what a famine would there be among 
the hawkers, printers, booksellers, and authors! It would 
be like Dr. Burgess’s* dropping his cloak, with the whole 
congregation hanging upon the skirts of it. To enumerate 
some of these. my doughty antagonists; 1 was threatened 
to be answered weekly Tit. for Tut; I was undermined by 
the Whisperer ; haunted by Tom Brown's Ghost ; scolded 
by a Female Tatler; and slandered by another of the 
same character, under the title of Alalantis. I have been 
annotated, retattled, examined, and condoled ; but it being 
my standing maxim never to speak ill of the dead, I shall 
let these authors rest in peace; and take great pleasure 
in thinking, that I have sometimes been the means of 
their getting a belly-full. When I see myself thus sur- 
rounded by such formidable enemies, I often think of the 
Knight of the Red Cross in Spenser’s Den of Error,’ who, 
after he has cut off the dragon’s head, and left it wallow- 
ing in a flood of ink, sees a thousand monstrous reptiles 
making their attempts upon him, one with many heads, 
another with none, and all of them without eyes. 


Those same sore annoyed has the knight, 
That, well nigh choked with the deadly stink 
His forces fail, he can no longer fight; 
Whose courage when the fiend perceiv’d to shrink, 
She poured forth out of her bellish sink 
Iler fruitful cursed spawn of serpents small, 
Deformed monsters, foul, and black as ink; 
Which swarming all about his legs did crawl, 
And him encumbred sore, but could not hart at all. 


As gentle shepherd in sweet even tide, 
When ruddy Phebus gins to welk in west, 
High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which do bite their hasty supper best ; 
A cloud of cambrous gnats do him molest, . 
All striving to infix their feeble stings, . 
That from their noyanee he no where can rest; 
Bat with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brnsheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmuringa. 
; Spenser’s Fairy Queen.’ 


if ever I should want such a fry of little authors to at- 


„Daniel Burgess, the docior here alluded to, resided it seems, in the 
year 1714, at the court of Hanover, as secretary and reader to the princess 
Sophia. i 
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tend me, I shall thiak my paper in a very decaying con- 
‘dition. They are like ivy about an oak, which adorns the 
tree at the same time that it eats into it; or like a great 
man’s equipage, that do honour to the person on whom 
they feed. For my part, when I see myself thus attacked, 
I do not consider my'antayonists as malicious, but hungry; 
and therefore am resolved never to take any notice of them. 

As for those who detract from my labours, without being 
prompted to lit by an empty stomach ; in return to their 
censures, I shall take pains to excel, and. never fail to per- 
stiade myself, that their enmity is nothing but their envy 
or ignorance. 

Give me leave to conclude, like an old man, and a 
moralist, with a fable. 
The owls, bats, and several other birds of night, were 
one day got together in a thick shade, where they abused 
their neighbours in a very sociable manner. Their satire 
at last fell upon the sun, whom they all agreed to be very 
troublesome, impertinent, and inquisitive. Upon which, 
the sun, who overheard them, spoke to them after this 
manner: Gentlemen, I wonder how you dare abuse one 
that, you know, could in an instant scorch you up, and 
burn every mothers son of you: bat the only answer I 
shail give you, or the: revenge I ssa take of you, is, to 

shine on. 
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From my own Apartment, September 28. 

THE following letter has laid before me many great and 
manifest evils in the world of letters, which I had over- 
looked; but they open to me.a very busy scene, and it will 
require no small care and application to amend errors 
which ase become so universal. The affectation of po- 
liteness is exposed in this epistle with a great deal of wit 
and discernment ; 80 that whatever discourses I may fall 
into hereafter upon the subjects the writer treats of, I shall 
at present lay the matter before the world, without the 
least alteration from the words of my correspondent. 

Vor. III. 2 
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118 Fb Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 


‘There are some abuses among us of great consequence, 
the reformation of which is properly your province ; though, 
as far as I have been conversant in your papers, you have 
not yet considered them. These are, the deplorable igno- 
rance that for some years hath reigned among our English 
writers, the great depravity of our taste, and the continual 
corruption of our style. I say nething here of those who 
handle particular sciences, divinity, law, physic, and the 
like; I mean the traders in history, politics, and the belles 
lettres ; together with those by whom books are not trans- 
lated, but, as the common expressions are, done out of 
French, Latin, or other language, and made English. I 
cannot but observe to you, that until of late years a Grub- 
street book was always bound in sheep-skin, with suitable 
print and paper, the price never above a shilling, and 
taken off wholly by common tradesmen or country ped- 
lars; but now they appear in all sizes and shapes, and in 
all places, They are 3 about from lapfuls in every 
coffee house to persons of quality; are bhown in West- 
minster-hall and the Court of Requests. You may see 
them gilt, and in royal paper of five or six hundred pages, 
and rated accordingly. . I would engage to furnish you 
with a catalogue of English books, published withia the 
compass of seven years past, which at the first hand would 
cost you a hundred pounds, wherein you shall not be able 
to find ten lines e of common N or common 
sense. 

* These two. evils, ‘igmerance - ad want of taste, have 
produced a third 5, I meas the continual corruption of our 
English tongue, Which, without some timely remedy, 
will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty years 
past, than it hath been improved in the foregoing hundred. 
77! 8 
the former evils to your. animadversion. . 

F Bat, instead of giving you a list of the late cheat, 


Swift, in one of his letters to Mrs. Ibid, dedités to ‘know, whether 
the English was a danguage or a 5 ö 
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crept into our language, I here send you the copy of a 
letter I received, some time ago, from a most accomplished 
person ip this way of writing; upon e I shall mace 
seme remarks. It. is in W 

“SIR, ' . 

% cod nt get the things you sent for all about town 
—I thét to ha come down myself, and then d h brdt um: 
but I ha’nt dont, and I believe I can't dot that’s pozz— 
Tom * begins to gi me F airs, because he's going with the 
plenipo's——'Tis said the French king will bamboozl us 
agen, which causes many speculations. The Jacks and 
others of that kidney are very uppish and alert upon't, as 
you may see by their phizz’s———Will Hazard has got the 
hipps, having lost to the tune of five hund’rd pound, tho’ 
he understands play very well, no body better. He has 
promis me upon rep, to leave off play; but you know 
'tis a weakriess he's too apt to give into, tho’ he has as 
much wit at any man, no body more. He has lain incog 
ever since The mod's very quiet with us now II be- 
lieve you thét F bunter'd you in my last, like a country put 
——I shane leave town this month, &. 


This letter i ia in every point-an. adusirable pattern of 
the present polite way of writing; ner is it of less autho- 
rity for being an-epistle: ‘You may gather every flower 
in it, with a thousand more of equal. sweetness, from the. 
books, pamphleta, and single papers offered us every day 
in the eoffesehouses and these are the beauties introduced 
to supply the want of wit, sense, humour, and learning, 
which formerly were looked. apon as. qualifications for a 
writer. If a man af wit, who died forty years ago, were 
to rise from the grave on pufpose, how would. he be able 
te read thia letter? and after he had got through that 
difficulty, how would he be able to understand it? The 
first thing that strikes your eye, is the breaks at the end 
of almost every sentence; of which I know not the use, 
only that it is a refinement, and very frequently practised. | 
Then you will observe the abbreviations and elisions, by 

Mr. Thomas Harley is here alluded to. 
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which consonants of most obdurate sound are joined to- 
gether, without one softening vowel to intervene ; and . 
this only to make one syllable of two, directly cuntrary 
to the example of the Greeks and Romans, altogether of 
the Gothic strain, and a natural tendency towards relape- 
ing into barbarity, which delights in monosyllables, and 
uniting of mute consonants, as it is observable in all the 
northern languages. And this is still more visible.in the 
next refinement, which consists in pronouncing the first 
syllable in a word that has many, and dismissing the rest, 
such as phizz, hipps, mob, pozz, rep, and many more, 
when we are already overloaded with monosyllables, 
which are the disgrace of our language. Thus we cram 
one syllable, and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her 
mice after she had bit off their legs to prevent them. from 
Tanning away; and if ours be the same reason for maiming 
our words, it will certainly answer the end; for I am sure 
no other nation will desire to borrow them. Some worda 
are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only in their 
way to perfeetion, as incog and plenipo: but in a short 
time, it is to be hoped, they will be further docked to ine 
and plen. This reflection has made me of late years very 
impatient for a peace, which I believe would save the 
lives of many brave words, as well as men. The war has 
introduced abundance of polysyllables, which will never 
be able to live many more campaigns: speculations, opera- 
tiens, preliminaries, ambassadors, pallisadoes, communi- 
cat ion, circumvatiation, battalions ; as numerous as they 
are, if they attack us too frequently in our coffee-houses, 
we shall certainly put them to. flight, and ent off the rear. 

The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you, consists in the choice of. certain words invented by 
some pretty ‘fdlows, such as banter, bambeozie,: country 
put, and kidney, as it is there applied; some of which are 
now struggling for the vogue, and others are in possession 
of it. I have done my utmost for some years past to stop 
the progress of: mob and. banter, but have been plainly 
borne down by numbers, and betrayed by those who pro- 
mised to assist me. 
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“In the last place, you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter, some of them 
_ tolerable enough, until they were worn to rags by servile 
imitators. You might easily find them though they were 
not in a different print, and therefore I need not disturb 
them. 

These are the false refinements in our style which you 
ought to correct: first, by argument and fair means; but, 
if those fail, I think you are to make use of your authority 
as Censor, and by an annual Inder Expurgaterius expunge 
all words and phrases that are offensive to good sense, 
and condemn those barbarous mutilations of vowels and 
syllables. In this last point the usual pretence is, that 
they spell as they speak. A noble standard for language! 
to depend upon the caprice of every coxcomb, who, be- 
cause words are the clothing of our thoughts, cuts them 
out and shapes them as he pleases, and changes them 
oftener than his dress. I believe all reasonable people 
would be content that such refiners were more sparing 
in their words, and liberal in their syllables: and upon 
this head I should be glad you would bestow some advice 
upon several young readers in our churches, who, coming 
up from the university full fraught with admiration of 
our town politeness, will needs. correct the style of their 
prayer-books. In reading the Absolution, they are very 
careful to say pardons and absolves ; and in the prayer for 
the royal family, it must be endue’um, enrich’um, pros- 
per'um, and bring um. Then in their sermons they use 
all the modern terms of art, sham, banter, mob, bubble, 
bully, cutting, shuffling, and paiming; all which, and 
many more 5 like stamp, as I have heard them often 
in the pulpit from such young sophisters, s0 I have read 
them in some of “ those sermons that have made most 
noise of late. The design, it seems, is to avoid the dread- 
ful imputation of pedantry; to show us that they know the 
town, understand men and manners, and have not been 
_ poring upon old unfashionable books in the university. 

* This is probably a sneer at Dr. Ashe, bishop of Clogher, whose pupil 
Swift had been, as Congreve aleo 22 
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I should be glad to see you the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our style that simplicity which is the best and 
truest ornament, of most things in life, which the politer 
ages always aimed at in their building and dress, simpler 
munditiis, as well as their productions of wit. It is mani- 
fest that all new affected modes of speech, whether bor- 
rowed from the court, the town, or the theatre, are the 
first perishing parts in any language; and, as I could prove 
by many hundred instances, bave been so in ours. The 
writings of Hooker,“ who was a country clergyman, and 
of Parsons the Jesuit, both in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, are in a style that, with very few allowances, would 
not offend any present reader, and are much more clear 
and intelligible than thase of sir Harry Wooton, sir Robert 
Naunton, Osborn, Daniel the historian, and several others 
who writ later; but being men of the court, and affecting 
the phrases then in fashion, they are often either not to 
be understood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. . 

What remedies are to be applied to these evils I have 
not room to consider, having, I fear, already taken up 
most of your paper. Besides, I think it is our office only 
to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. I am, 
with great reapect, Sir, *‘ Your, &c.’ 


PPP DEPP PLE ⁰ům ꝛ·¾--. OPO LL OP e 


No. 231.] Saturday, September 30, 1710. 
Prevent the exowing evit—— R, Wynne. 

THERE are very many ill habits that might with much 
ease have been prevented, which, after we have indulged 
ourselves. in them, become incorrigible. We have a sort 
of proverbial expression, of ‘ Taking a woman down in her 
wedding shoes,’ if you: would bring her to reason.. An 
early behaviour of this sort had a very remarkable good 


Richard Hooker, the learned and worthy author of a well-known 
book, entitled, ‘ The Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie, and other pious tracts, 
was born near Exeter in 1558, and died at Bishop’s Bourne in Kent, 
Nov. 2, 1600. 
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effect in a family wherein I was several years an intimate 
acquaintance. 

A gentleman in Lincolnshire had four daughters, three 
of which were early married very happily ; but the fourth, 
though no way inferior to any of her sisters, either in 
person or accomplishments, had, from her infancy, dis- 
covered so imperious a temper, usually called a high spirit, 
that it contjnually made great uneasiness in the family, 
became her known character in the neighbourhood, and 
deterred all her lovers from declaring themselves. How- 
ever, in process of time, a gentleman of a plentiful fortune 
and long acquaintance, having observed that quickness of 
spirit to be her only fault, made his addresses, and ob- 
tained her consent in due form. The lawyers finished the 
writings, in which, by the way, there was no pin-money ; 
and they were married, After a decent time spent in the 
father’s house, the bridegroom went to prepare bis seat 
for her reception. During the whole pourse of his court- 
ship, though a man of the moet equal temper, he had 
artificially lamented to her, that be was the most passionate 
creature breathing. By this one intimation, he at once 
made her understand warmth of temper to be what he 
ought to pardon in her, as well as that he alarmed her 
against that constitution in himself. She at the same 
time thought hamelf highly abliged by the composed be- 
haviour which he maintained in her presence. Thus far 
he with great success soothed her from being guilty of 
violences, and still resolved to give her such à terrible ap- 
prehensjgn of his fiery spirit, that she should never dream 
of giving way to her,own, He returned on the day ap- 
pointed for carrying her home; but, instead of a coach 
and six horses, together with the gay equipage suitable to 
the occasion, he appeared without a servant, mounted 
on the skeleton of a horse, which his huntsman had, the 
day before, brought in to feast his dogs on the arrival af 
their new mistress, with a pillion fixed behind, and a case 
of pistols before him, attended only by a favourite hound. 
Thus equipped, he, in a very obliging but somewhat positive 
manner, desired his lady to seat herself on the cushion; 
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which done, away they crawled. The road being ob- 
structed by a gate, the dog was commanded to open it: 

the poor cur looked up and wagged his tail; but the master, 
to show the impatience of his temper, drew a pistol, and 
shot him dead. He had no sooner done it, but he fell 
into a thousand apologies for his unhappy rashness, and 
begged as many pardons for his excesses before one for 
whom he had so profound:a respect. Soon after, their 
steed stumbled, but with some difficulty recovered: how- 
ever, the bridegroom took occasion to swear, if he fright- 
ened his wife so again he would run him through! and 
alas! the poor animal being now almost tired, made a 
second trip; immediately on which the careful husband 
alights, and, with great ceremony, first takes off his lady, 
then the accoutrements, draws his sword, and saves the 
huntsman the trouble of killing him: then says to his 
wife, Child, prythee take up the saddle; which she 
readily did, and tugged it home, where they found all 
things in the greatest order, suitable to their fortune and 
the present occasion. Some time after, the father of the 
lady gave an entertainment, to ali his daughters and their 
husbands ; where, when the wives were retired, and the 
gentlemen passing a toast about, our last married man 
took occasion to observe to the rest of his brethren, how 
much, to his great satisfaction, he found the world mis- 
taken as to the temper of his lady, for that she was the 
most meek and humble woman breathing. The applause 
was received with a loud laugh: but, ‘as à trial which of 
them would appear the most master at home, he proposed 
they should all by turns send for their wives down to them. 
A servant was despatched, and answer was made by one, 
tell him I will come by - and · by; and another, that she 
would come when the cards were out of her hand; and 
so on. But no‘sooner was her husband’s desire’ whispered 
in the ear of our last married lady, but the cards were 
clapped on the table, and down she comes with my dear, 
would you speak with me?’ He receives her in his arms, 
‘and, after repeated caresses, tells her the experiment, 
-confesses his good nature, and assures her, that since she 
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could now command her temper, he would no longer dis- 
guise his own. 


I received the following letter with a dozen of wine, 
and cannot but do justice to the liquor, and give my tes- 
timony, That I have tried it upon several of my acquaint- 
ance, who were given to impertinent eee witb 
great success. 


IMR. BICKERSTAFP, 
end you by this bearer, and not per bearer, a dozen 
of that claret which is to be sold at Garraway's coffee- 
house, on Thursday the fifth day of October next. I can 
assure you I have found by experience the efficacy of it, 
in. amending a fault you complain of in your last. The 
very first draught of it has some effect upon the speech 
of the drinker, and restores all the letters taken away by 
the elisions so justly complained of. Will Hazard was 
cured of his Aypocondria by three glasses; and the gentle- 
man who gave you an account of his late indisposition, 
has, in public company, after tbe first quart, spoke every 
syllable of the wurd plenipotentiary. - ‘ Your's, &. 
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No. 232.] Tuesday, October 3, 17 10. 


. From my own Apartment, October 2. 
1 HAVE received the following letter from my unfortu- 
nate old acquaintance the upholsterer, who, I observed, 
had long absented himself from the bench at the upper 
end of the Mall. Having not seen him for some time, 
I was in fear I should soon hear of his‘death ; especially 
since he never appeared, though the noons have been of 
late pretty warm,: and the councils at that place very full 
from the hour of twelve to three, which’ the sages of that 
board employ in conference, while the unthinking part of 
_ mankind are eating and drinking for the support of their 
own private persons, without any regard to the public. 
«SIR, 
I should have waited on you very frequently to have 
discoursed you upon some matters of moment, but that 


66 
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1 love to be well informed in the subject upon which I 
consult my friends, before I enter into debate with them, 
I have, therefore, with the utmost care and pains, applied 
myself to the reading all the writings and pamphlets which 
have come out since the trial, and have studied night and 
day in order to be master of the whole controversy: but 
the authors are so numerous, and the state of affairsfalters 
so very fast, that I am now a fortnight behind-hand in my 
reading, and know only how things stood twelve days ago. 
I wish’ yon would enter into those useful subjects; for, if 
I may: be allowed to. say so; these are not times: to 305 in. 
As fer my own part, you know very welt that I am-of.a 
public spirit, and never regarded my ows interest, but 
leoked further; and let me tell you, that white some 
people are minding only themselves and fasnities, and others 
are thinking onty of their own country, things go on 
strangely in the north. «J fosesee very gneat evils arising 
from the weglect of transactions at a distange; for which 
peason I am now writing a letter to a friend in the countsy, 
which I design as an answer to the ezar of Muscovy’s letter 
to the grand seignior concerning his majesty of Sweden. I 
have endeavoured to prove, that it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that his Swedish majesty should leave Bender without 
forty thousand men; and I have added to this an apology 
for the Cossacks." But the matter multiplies upon me, 
and I grow dim with much writing; therefore: desire, if 
you have an old grees pair of spectacles, such as you used 
about your fiftieth year, that you would send then to me; 
as also that you would please to desire Mr. Morphew te 
send me in a bushel of eoals on the eredit of my answer 
to his czarian majesty; for I design it shalt be printed dar 
Morphew, and the weather grows sharp. I sha take. it 
kindly if you would order him also to send me: the papers 
as they come out. If there are no fresh pamphiets pub- 
lished, I. oompute that 1 shall know before the end of next 
month what has been done in town to this day. If it were 
not for an ill custom lately introduced by a certain author, 
of talking Latin at the beginning of papers, matters would 
Le in a much clearer light than they are: but, to our com- 
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fort, there are solid writers who are not guilty of tbis 
pedantry. The Postman writes like an angel. The Mo- 
derator is fine reading. It would do you no harm to read 
the Postboy with attention; he is very deep of late. He 
is instructive; but I confess a little satirical: a sharp 
pen! he cares not what he says. The Examiner is ad- 
mirable, and is become a grave and substantial author. 
But, ‘above ail, I am at a loss how to govern myself in my 
judgment of those whose whole writings consist in inter- 
rogatories : and then the way of answering, by proposing 
questions as hard to them, is quite as extraordinary. As 
for my part, I tremble at these novelties; we expose, in 
my opinion, our affairs too mueb by it. You may he sure 
the Freneh king will spare no cost to come at the reading 
‘of. them. I dread to think if the fable of the blackbirds 
should fall into his hands. But I shall not venture to say 
more until I see you. In the mean time, I am, &c. 


P. S. 1 take che Bender letter in the Examiner to b 
spurious 


This inheiipy 8 whose fantastical loyalty 
to the king of Sweden has reduced him to this low condition 
of reason and fortune, would appear much more monstrous 
im his madness, did we not see crowds very little above his 
‘circumstances from the same cause, —a passion to politics, 

It is no unpleasant entertainment to consider the com- 
meree even of the sexes interrupted by difference in state 
affairs. A wench and her gallant parted last week upon 
the words usslimited and passtve: ‘and there is such a 
‘jargon of terms got into the mouths of the very silliest of 
the women, that you cannot come into a room, even 
‘among them, but you find them divided into Whig and 
Tory. What heightens the humour is, that all the bard 
words they know, they certainly suppose to be terms use- 
ful in the disputes of the parties. I came in this day 
where two were in very hot debate; and one of them 
proposed to me to explain to them what was the difference 
between circumcision and predestination. You may be 
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sure I was ata loss; but they were too angry at each other 
to wait for my explanation, and proceeded to lay open 
the whole state of affairs, instead of the usual topics of 
dress, gallantry, and scandal. 

I have, often wondered how it should be possible that 
this turn to politics should so, universally prevail, to the 
exclusion of every other subject out of conversation ; and, 
upon mature consideration, find it is for waat of discourse. 
Look round you among all the young fellows you meet, 
and you see those who bave the least relish for books, 
company, or pleasure, though they have no manner or 
qualities to make them succeed in those pursuits, shall 
make very passable politicians., Thus the most barren 
invention shall find enough to say to make one appear an 
‘able man in the top coffee-houses. It is but adding a 
certain vehemence in uttering yourself, let the thing yau 
say be never so flat, and you shall be thought a very sen- 
sible man, if you were not too hot. As love and honour 
are the noblest motives of life; so the pretenders to them, 
without being animated by them, are the most contemp- 
tible of all sorts of pretenders. The unjust affectation 
of any thing that is laudable is ignominious in proportion 
to the worth of the thing we affect: thus, as love of ene s 
country is the most glorious of all passions, to see the moat 
ordinary tools in a nation give themselves aira that way, 
without any one good quality in their own life, has some- 
thing in it romantic, yet not so ridiculous as oe 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Bickerstaff has received Sylvia’s letter from the 
Bath, and his sister is set out thither. Tom Froatley, 
who is one of the guides for the town, is desired to bring 
her into company, and — her with a mention in ae 
next lampoon. 


— * 
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No. 233.] Thursdaꝝ, October 5, 1710. 


— — Sat certa piacu: a, qute to 
Ter puré lecto poterunt reereare libello. 
Hor. 1 Ep. i. 36. 
And, like a charm, to th’ upright mind and pare, 
. read o’er will yield a certain cure. R. Wynne. 


From my ‘own 8 October 4. 

Wu the mind has been perplexed with anxious cares 
and passions, the best method of bringing it to its usual 
state of tranquillity is, as much as we possibly can, to turn 
vir thoughts to the adversities of persons of higher consi- 
deration in virtue and merit than ourselves. By this 
means all the little incidents of our own lives, if they 
are ‘unfortunate, seem to be the effect of justice upon 
our faults and indiscretions. When those whom we know 
to be excellent, and deserving of a better fate, are 
‘wretched, we cannot but resign ourselves, whom most of 
us know to merit a much worse state than that we are 
placed in. For ‘such, and many other occasions, there 
i one admirable relation which one might recommend 
for certam periods of one's life, to touch, comfort, and 
improve the heart of man. Tully says somewhere, the 
pleasures of a husbandman are next to those of a philo- 
‘sopher.’ In lke manner one may say, for methinks they 
bear the same proportion one to another, the pleasures 
of humanity are next to those of devotion. In both these 
‘latter satisfactions, there is a certain humiliation. which 
-exalts the soul above its ordinary state. At the same time 
thut i lessens our value of ourselves, it enlarges our esti- 
mation of others. The history 1 am going to speak of, is 
chat of Joseph in holy writ, which is related with such 
majestie ‘simplicity, that all the parts of it strike us with 
strong touches of nature and compassion; and he must 


de a stranger to both, who can read it with attention, 


‘and not be overwbelmed with the vicissitudes of joy and 
‘sorrow, I hope it will not be a profanation, to tell it one’s 

own way here, that they, who may be unthinking enough 
to de more frequently readers. of such papers as this, than 
Vou. III. Aa 
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of sacred writ, may be advertised, that the greatest plea- 
sures the imagination can be entertained with are to be 
found there, and that even the style of the scriptures is 
more than human. 

Joseph, a beloved child of Israel, became invidious to his 
elder brethren, for no other reason but his superior beauty 
and excellence of body and mind, insomuch, that they 
could not bear his growing virtue, and let him live. They 
therefore conspire his death ; but nature pleaded so etrongly 
fer him in the heart of one of them, that by his persuasion 
they determined rather to bury him in a pit, than be his 
immediate executioners with their own hands. When thus 
much was obtained for him, their minds. still softened to- 
wards him, and they took the opportunity of some passen- 
gers to sell him into Egypt. Israel was persuaded by the 
artifice of his sons, that the youth was tora to pieces by 
wild beasts: but Joseph was sold to slavery, and still ex- 
posed to new ‘misfortunes, from the same cause as before, 
his beauty and his virtue. By a false accusation he was 
committed to prisons but in process of time delivered 
from it, ia consideration of his wisdom and knowledge, 
and made the governor of Pharaoh’s house. In this ele- 
vation of hie fortune, his brothers were sent into Egypt 
to buy necessaties of life, in a famine. As soon as they 
are brought into his presence, be beholds, but he beholds 
with compassion, the men who had sold him to slavery, 
‘epprodeking him with awe and reverence. While he was 
‘looking over his brethren, he takes a resolution to indulge 
‘bimoelf in the pleasure of stirring their and his own affee- 
tions, by keeping himself concealed, and examining into 
the circumstances of their family. e For this end, with an 
air of ‘severity, as a watchful minister to Pharaoh, he 
accuses them as spies, whe dre come inte Egypt with designs 
against the state. This led them into the account which 
heiwanted of them, the condition of their ancient father 
and dittle brother whom they bad left behind them. When 
she had learned that his brother was living, he demands 
the bringing him to Egypt, as, a proof of their veracity. . 

But it would be a vain and empty endéavour to attempt 
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laying this excellent representation of the, passions of man 
in the same colours. as they appear in the sacred writ, in 
any other manner, or almost any, other. words, than these 
made use of in the page itself, I am obliged, therefore, 
to turn my designed parration rather into a comment upon 
the several parts of that; beautiful and ai nate scene. 
When Joseph expects to see Benjamin, bow: natnral and 
how forcible ia the reflection, This. aHietion· in eome 
8 in that we saw, the apguich af oun brosher’s soul 

ut pity!’ How moving must. is. he to Joseph to. hear 
Reuben accuse the rest, that they would not hear, what be 
pleaded in behalf of his innocence. and distress! He. turns 
frem them, and weeps; but mende his passion en far 
as to give orders for biuding one ef shem in. the. prasence 
of, the rest, while he at leisure. ebeemred, their. different 
sentiments and cen in their geuure, and eeumtenaace. 
When Benjamin ia demanded in honda fen stenting the 
cup, with what ſorpe, and what nesignation.does: Judah 
address his brother ! 

Ia what words chall I speak: to my lord ⁊ with. 8 
conſidencel can I say any thing? Our pak is but too ap- 
parent; we submit to oug fate. We ana sag lord’s ser- 
vanta, both we and he also. with whom. the cup is found.’ 
When that is nat aceepted, how pathetically does he re- 
capitulate the whole story! land, approaching: nearer to 
Joseph, delivers himself as follows ;; Which, if we fix our 
thoughts upon the relation between the pleader and the 
judge, it is impossible to read without tears : 


SIR, 


Let me intrude 80 “far upon you, even in the high 
condition ia which yeu ave, and the miserable one in 
which you see me and my brethren, to inform you of the 
circumstances of us unhappy men that prostrate ourselves 
before you. When we were first examined by you, you 
enquired (for what reason my lord enquired we know not) 
but you enquired, whether we had not a father or a brother? 
We then acquainted you, that we had a father, an old 
man, who had a child of his old age, and had buried an- 
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ether son, whom he had by the same woman. You were 
pleased to command us to bring the child he had remain- 
ing down to you: we did so; and he has forfeited his 
liberty. But my father said to us: You know that my 
wife bare me two sons; one of them was torn in pieces; 
if mischief befall this aleo, it will bring my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Accept, therefore, oh my Lord! me 
for your bondman, and let the lad return with his bre- 
thren, that i-may not 200 the. evil that shall come on my 
‘father.’ Here Joseph's passion grew too great for further 

„ ‘and -he reveals himself with exclamations of 
‘transport and.tenderness. 

After their recovery: taut their ‘first abet his 

brethren were seized with fear for the injuries they had 

‘dene -him:; but how generously does he keep them in 
countenance, and. male an apology for them: Be not 
angry with yourselves for selling me hither; eall it not 
so, but think Providence sent me before you to preserve 
life l' 

It would be endless to go through all the beauties of 
this sacred narrative; but any one who shall read it, at 
an hour when he is disengaged from all other regards or 
interests chan what arise from it, will feel the alternate 

ion of a father, a brother; and a sen, so warm ii him, 

that they will ineline him to exert himself in such of those 

characters as happen to be his, muth above the ordinary 
‘course ol bis. life. 


— —ͤ— — . 


No. 234.] Saturday, October 7, 1710. 


From my own Apartment, October 6. 
I wave reason te believe, that certain of-my-comempo- 

raries have made use of an art I some time ago 
of being often designedly dull.; and for that reason shall 
nut exert myself when I see them lazy. He that has so 
‘much to struggle with, as the man who pretends.to cen- 
ure others, must keep up his fire for. an onset, and may 
be allowed to carry his arms a little carelessly upon an 


PLOOOP 
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ordinary march. This paper therefore shall be taken up 
by my correspondents, two of which have sent me the two 
following plain, but sensible and honest letters, upon sub- 
jects no less important than those of Education and De- 
votion. = 


‘SIR, 

Jam an old man retired from all acquaintance with 
the town, but what I have from your papers, not the 
worst entertainment of my solitude; yet being still a well 
wisher to my country, and the commonwealth of learni 
( qua confiteor nullam etatis mee partem abhorruisse, 
and hoping the plain phrase in writing that was current 
in my younger days would have lasted for my time, I 
was startled at the picture of modern politeness, trans- 
mitted by your ingenious corrrespondent, and grieved to 
see our sterling English language fallen into the hands 
of clippers and coiners. That mutilated epistle, consist- 
ing of hippo, rep s, and such like enormous curtailings, 
was a mortifying spectacle, but with the reserve of com- 
fort to find this and other abuses of our mother tongue 
so pathetically complained of, and to the: proper person 
for redressing them, the Censor of Great Britain. 

* He had before represented the deplorable ignorance 
that for several years past has reigned amongst our English 
writers, the great depravity of our taste, dnd<continual 
corruption of our style. But, sir, before you give yourself 
the trouble of prescribing remedies for these distempers, 
which you own will require the greatest care and appli- 
cation, give me leave, having long had my eye upon these 
mischiefs, and thoughts exercised about them, to mention 
what I humbly conceive to be the cause of them, and in 
your friend Horace’s words, Quo fonte derivate: clades in 
patriam populumque filuxtt, ~~ 

1 take our corrupt ways of writing to N from 
the mistakes and wrong measures in our common methods 
of education, which I always looked upon as one of our 
. Bational grievances, and a singularity that N us, no 

less than our situation, 
9a 42 
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Virg. 1 Ecl. 67. 

A race of men from all the world disjoia’d. Dryden. 


This puts me upon consulting the most celebrated 
critics on that-subject, to compare our practice with their 
precepts, and find where it was that we came short, or 
went wide. 

But, after all, I found our case required something 
more than these doctors had directed, and the principal 
defect of our Buglish discipline to lie in the initiatory part, 
which, although it needs the greatest: care and skill, is 
usually left to the conduct. of those blind guides, viz. 
Chance and Ignoraace. . 

I shall trouble you with bat a single instance, pur- 
suant towhat your sagacious friend has said, that he could 
furnish you with a catalogue of English books, which 
would cost you a hundred pousds. at first hand, wherein 
you could not find ten lines together of eommon grammar; 
which is a necessary consequence of our mismanagement 
in that province. 

Fer cah any thing be more absurd than our way of 
proceeding in this part of literature ? to push tender wits 
into the intricate mases of grammar, and a Latin gram- 
mar? to learn an unknown art by an unkoown tongue? 
to carry them a dark round-about way-to let them in at a 
back-door ? ‘Whereas by teaching them firs¢ the grammar 
of their mother-tongue, 30 easy to be learned, their ad- 
vance to the grammars ef Latin and Greek would be gra- 
dual and eaey ; but our precipitate way of hurrying them 
over such a. gulf, before we have built them a bridge to 
it, is a shock to their weak understandings, which they 
seldom, or very late, recover. In the mean time we wrong 
nature, and slander infants, who want neither capacity nor 
will to learn, until we put them upon service beyond their 
strength; and then indeed we balk them. 

The liberal arts and scienees are all beautiful as the 
graces; nor has Grammar, the severe mother of all, so 
frightful a face of her own; it is the vizard put upon it 
that scares children. She is made to speak hard words, 
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that to them sound like conjuring, Let her talk intel- 
ligibly, and they will listen to her. 

In this, I think, as on other accounts, we show our- 
selves true Britons, always overlooking our natural advan- 
tages. It has been the practice of the wisest nations to 
learn their own language by stated rules, to avoid the 
confusion that would follow from leaving it to vulgar use, 
Our English tongue, says 3 learned man, is the most de- 
terminate in its eopstruction, and reducible to the fewest 
rules; whatever language has less grammar in it, is not 
intelligible ; apd whatever has more, all that it has more 
is superfluous; for which reasons he would have it made 
the foundation of learning Latin, and alt other languages. 

To speak and write without absurdity the language 
of one’s cauntry is commendable in persons of all stations, 
and to some indispensably necessary; and to this purpose 
I would recommend, above all things, the having a gram- 
mar of our mether-tongue first taught in our schools, which 
would facilitate our youths learning their Latin and Greek 
grammars, with spare time for arithmetic, astronomy, cos- 
mography, history, &c. that would: make them pass the 
spring of their life: with profit and ee that is now 
miserably spent in grammatical 

But heve, methinks, I see the reader ake and ready 
to ask me, as che lawyer did sexton Diego on his bequeath- 
ing rich legacies to the poor of the parish, Where are these 
mighty sums to be raised? Where is. there euch a grammar 
te be had? ü will not answer a8 he did, Even where your 
worship pleases.” No, it is our good fortune te have such 
a grammar, with notes, now in the press, and to be pub- 
lished next term. 

* I hear it is a chargeable work, and wish the publisher 
to have customers of all that have need of such a book ; 
yet fancy that he cannot be much a sufferer, if it is only 
bought by all that have more need for it than they think 
they have. 

A certain author. brought a poem to Mr. Cowley, for 
bis perusal and judgment of the performance, which he 
demanded at the next visit with a poetasters assurance · 
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and Mr. Cowley, with his usual modesty, desired that he 
would be pleased to look a little to the grammar of it. 
“To the grammar of it! what do you mean, sir, would 
you send me to school again?“ Why, Mr. H, would 
it do you any harm?“ 

‘ This put me on considering how this voyage of litera- 
ture may be made with more safety and profit, expedition 
and delight ; and at last, for completing so good a service, 
to request your directions in so deplorable a case; hoping 
that, as you have had compassion on our overgrown cox- 
combs in concerns of less consequence, you will exert 
your charity towards innocents, and vouchsafe to be guar- 
dian to the children and youth of Great Britain in this im- 
portant affair of education, wherein mistakes and wrong 
measures have so often occasioned their aversion to books, 
that had otherwise proved the chief ornament and pleasure 
of their life. I am, with sincerest respect, Sir, 

| Tours, &c. 

MR. BICKRER STAFF. S8 .t. Clements, Oct. 5. 
lobserve, as the season begins to grow cold, so does 
people's devotion; insomuch, that instead of filling the 
churches, that united zeal might keep one warm there, 
one is left to freeze in almost bare walls by those who in 
hot weather are troublesome the contrary way. This, sir, 
needs a regulation that none but you can give to it, by 
causing those who absent themselves on aceount of weather 
only this winter-time, to pay the apothecaries’ bills occa- 
sioned by coughs, catarrhs, and other distempers, con- 
tracted by sitting in empty seats. Therefore, to you I 
apply myself for redress, having gotten.such a cold on 
Sunday was sevennight, that has brought me almost to 
your worship’s age from sixty, within less than a fortnight. 

Jam, 
our worship’s in all obedience, 
W. E. 
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Seit Genins, natale comes qui temperat astru 
"Her. 2 Ep. il. W 
Bat whence these turus of inclination rose, 
The Genius this, the God of Nature, knows; 
That mystic power, which oar actious guides, 
Attends our stars, and o’er our lives presides. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, October 9. 

Amone those inclinations which are common to all men, 
there is none more unaccountable than that wnegual love 
by which parents distinguish their children from each 
other. Sometimes vanity and self-love appear to have a 
share towards this effect ; and in other instances I have 
been apt to attribute it to mere instinct: but, however 
that is, we frequently see the child, that has been beholden 
to neither of these impulses in his parents, in spite of be- 
ing neglected, snubbed, and thwarted at home, acquire a 
behaviour which makes him as agreeable to all the rest 
of the world, as that of every one else of their family is 
to each other. I. fell into this way of thinking from an 
intimacy which I have with a very good house in our 
neighbourhood, where there are three daughters of avery 
different character and genius. The eldest has a great 
deal of wit and cunning ; the second has good sense, but 
No artifice ; the third has much vivacity, but little under- 
standing. The first is a fine, but scornful woman; the 
second is not charming, but very winning; the third is no 
way commendable, but very desirable. The father of these 
young creatures was ever a great pretender to wit, the 
mother a woman of as much coquetry. This turn in the 
parents has biassed their affeetions towards their children. 
The old man supposes the eldest of his own genius; and 
the mother looks upon the youngest as herself renewed. 
By this means, all the lovers that approach the house are 
discarded by the father for not observing Mrs. Mary's wit 
and beauty; and by the mother, for being blind to the 
mien and air of Mrs. Biddy. Come never so many pre- 
tenders, they are not suspected to have the least thought 
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of Mrs. Betty, the middle daughter. Betty, therefore, 
is mortified into a woman of a great deal of merit, and 
knows she must depend an that only for her advancement. 
The middlemost is thus the favourite of all her acquaint- 
ance, as well as. mine; while the other two. carry a cer- 
tain insolence about them in al} conversations, apd expect 
the partiality which they meet with at heme to attend 
them wherever they appear. So little do parents under- 
stand that they are, of all peop}e, the least judges of their 
childrens’ merit, that, what they reckon, such is. seldom 
any thing else but 8 repetition of their own. faults. aud 
_ infirmities. home 1 e 
There is, methinka, some excuse for being perticuler, 
when one of the offspring bas. any defect in. nature. In 
this ease, the child, if we may se speak, is so. much. the 
longer the child of its parents, and calls for the continur 
ance of their care and indulgence from the slowness of 
its capacity, or the weakness of its body. But.there is no 
enduring to see men enamoured any at the sight of their 
own impertinenciea repeated, and to observe, as we may 
sometimes, that they have.a seeret, dislike of their children 
for a degeneracy from their very erimes.. Commend. me 
to lady Goodly ; she is equal to all her own children, but 
prefers them to those of all the world beside. My lady is 
a perfect ben in the care of her brood; she fights and 
squabbles with all {that appear where they come, but is 
wholly. unbiassed in dispensing her favours, among them. 
It is no small pains she is at to defame all the young 
women in her neighbourhood, by visits, whispers, inti- 
mations, and hearsays; all which she ends with tharking 
heaven, that no one living ia so bleed with such ohedient 
and well-inclined children as herself, Perbapa, says she, 
Betty cannot dance like Mrs. Frontinet, and it ia no 
great matter whether she does or not; but she comes into 
a room with a good grace ; though she says it that should 
not, she looks like a gentlewoman. Then, if Mrs. Re- 
becca ig not so talkative as the mighty wit Mrs. Clapper, 
yet she is discreet, she knows better what she says when 
she does speak. If her wit be slow, her tongue never runs 
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before it.’ This kind parent lifts up ber eyes and hands 
- in congratulation of her own good fortune, and is mali- 
ciously thankful that none of her girls are like any of 
her neighbours; but this preference of her own to all 
others is grounded upon an impulse of nature; while 
those, who like one before another of their own are so 
unpardonably unjust, that it could hardly be equalled in 
the children, though they preferred all the rest of the 
world tosueh parents. It is no unpleasant entertainment 
to see a ball at a dancing-school, and observe the joy of 
relations when the young ones, for whom they are con- 
cerned, are in motion. You need not.be told whom the 
daneers‘belong to. At their first appearance, the passions 
of their parents are in their faces, and there is always a 
nod of approbation stolen at a good step or a graceful 
turn. 

I remember, among all my acquaintance, but one man 
whom I have thought to live with bis children with equa- 
nimity and a good grace. He had three sons and one 
daughter, whom he bred with all the care imaginable in 
a liberal and ingenuous way. Ihave often heard him say, 
he had the weakness to love one much better than the 
other, but that he took as much pains to correct that as 
any other criminal passion that could arise in his mind.’ 
His method was, to make it the only pretension in his 
children to his favour, to be kind to each other; and he 
would tell them, ‘ that he who was the best brother, he 
would reckon the best son.’ This turned their thoughts 
into an emulation for the superiority in kind and tender 
affection towards each other. The boys, behaved them- 
selves very early with a manly friendship ; and their sister, 
instead of the gross familiarities, and impertinent freedoms 
in behaviour usual in other houses, was always treated by 
them with as much complaisance as any other young lady 
of their acquaintance. It was an unspeakable pleasure 
to visit, or sit at a meal, in that family. I have often 
seen the old man’s heart flow at his eyes with joy, upon 
occasions which would appear indifferent to such as were 
strangers to the turn of his mind; but a very slight acci- 
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dent, wherein he sew his children’s good-will to one an- 
other, ereated in him thelgod-like pleasure of loving them 
because they loved eaeh otber. This great command 
of himself, in hiding his first impulse to partiality, at 
last improved to a steady justice towards them ; and that, 
which at first was but an expedient to correct his weal. 
ness, was afterwards the measure of his virtue. 

The truth of it is, those parents who are interested in 
the eare of one child more than that of another, ne longer 
deserve the name of parents, but are, in effect, as childish 
as their children, in having such unreasonable and un- 
governed inclinations. * A father of this sort has degraded 
himself into one of his own offspring for none but a chi 
would take part in the passions of children. 

— 
No. 236.] Thursday, October 12, 17 10. 
Nescio qua natale solam dalcedine mentem 
Tangit, et immemorem non sinet esse sui. Ovid. 


A nameless fondness for our native elime 

Triumphs Oer change, and all- devouring time, e an, 
Our next regards our friends and kindred claim ; i 
And every bosom feels the sympathetic flame. 


From my own Apartment, October 11. 
I minD in the registers of my family, that the branch 
of the Bickerstaffs, from which I am descended, came 
Originally out of Ireland. This has given me a kind of 
natural affection for that country. It is therefore with 
pleasure that I see not only some of the greatest war- 
riors, but also of the greatest wits, to be natives of that 
kingdom. The gentleman who writes the following letter 
is one of.these last. The matter of fact contained in it is 
literally true, though the diverting manner in which it 
ts told may give it the colour of a fable. 


n 


Bo bs 


R. Wynne. 


b Isaae Bickerstaff, Esquire, at hie house in Great 
Britain. 
‘ SIR, Dablla. 
Finding by several passages in your Tatlers, that you 
are a person curious in natural knowledge, I thought it 
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‘would not be unaceptable to you to give you the fullow- 
ing history of the migration of frogs into this country. 
“There is an ancient tradition among the wild philosophers 
of this kingdom, that the whole island was once as much 
infested by frogs, as that wherein Whittington made his 
fortune, was by mice. Insumoueh that it is said, Macdonald 
the First, could no more sleep, by reason of these Dutch 
nightingales, as they are called at Paris, than Pharaoh 
‘could when: they croaked in his bed-chamber. It was ih 
the reign of this great monarch, that St. Patrick arrived 
in Ireland, being as famous for destroying vermin as any 
‘vat-catcher of our times. If we may belleve the tradition, 
he killed more -in one day than a flock of storks could 
have done in a twelvemonth. From that time, for about 
five hundred years, there. was not a frog to be heard in 
Ireland, notwithstanding the bogs still remained, which 
in former ages had been so plentifully stocked with those 
inhabitants. 

When the arts began to flourish in the reign of king 
Charles II. and that great monarch had -placed himself at 
the head of the Royal Society, to lead them forward into 
the discoveries of nature, it is said, that several proposals 
were laid before his majesty, for the importing of frogs 
into Ireland. In order to it, a virtuoso of known abilities 
was unanimously élected by the society, and intrusted with 
the whole management of that affair. For this end he 
took along with him a sound able-bodied frog, of a strong 
hale constitution, that had given proofs of his vigour by 
several leaps that he made before that learned body. They 
took ship, and sailed together until they came within sight 
of. the hill of Howth, before the frog discovered any symp- 
toms of being indisposed by his voyage: but, as the wind 
chopped about, and began to blow from the Irish coast, he 
grew sea-sick, or rather land-sick; for his learned com- 
pavion ascribed it to the particles of the soil with which 
the wind was impregnated. He was confirmed in his 
conjecture, when, upon the wind’s turning about, his fel- 
low-traveller sensibly recovered, and continued in good 
health until his arrival upon the shore, where he suddenly 

Vol. III. B 
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relapsed, and expired upon a Ring’s-end ear in his way te 
Dublin. The same experiment was repeated several times 
in that reign, but to no purpose. A frog was never known 
to take three leaps upon Irish tarf, before he stretched 
himself out, and died. 

Whether it weve that the philosophess.on this side the 
water despaired of stocking the island with this useful 
animal, or whether, in the following reign, it was not 
thought proper to undo the miranle of a popish saint ; 
I do not hear of any further progress made in this affair 

until about two years after che, battle of the Boyne.* 

It was then that an ingenious physician,'to the honour 
as well as improvement, of bis native country, performed 
what the English had been 80 long attempting in vain. 
This learned man, with the hazard of his life, made & 
voyage to Liverpool, where he filled several barrels with 
the choicest spawn of frags that could be found in those 
parts. This cargo he brought over very carefully, and 
afterward disposed of it in several warm beds, that he 
thought most capable of bringing it to life. The doctor 
was avery ingenious physician and a very goed protestant 5 
for which reason to show his zeal agaiast popery, be placed 
some of the most promising spawn in the very fountain 
that is dedicated to the saint, and known by the name of 
St. Patrick's well, where these animals ‘had the impudence 
to make their first appearance. They have, since that 
time, very much increased and multiplied in all the neigh- 
bourhood of this city. We have here some curious en- 
quirers into natural history, ‘whe observe their ‘motions 
with a design to compute in how many years they will be 
able to hop from Dublin to Wexford; diough, as I am 
informed, not one of them: has ‘yet pasted the mountains 
of Wicklow. eee eel pe tis Ot | 

The battle of the Boyne vas fought July 1, 1640. 

1 Sir Hans. Sloane, who‘ was of Sootdn extraction, but a native of Ire- 
land, seems to ‘be the ingenions physician ‘allnded to here; bat ‘the 
hazardous voyage to Liverpool seems rather a stroke.of humour n a 
matter of fact; or, perhaps, it is an allasion to the doctor’s voyage to 
Jamaica, ridicaled ‘by Dr. William King, in his whimtieal tract, iuuued, 
A Voyage to the Island of CN mt. NT Oe 


At 
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Jam further informed, that Several graziers of the 
county of Cork have entered into a preject of planting a 
eolony in these parts, at the instance of the French pro- 
testants; and I know net but the same design may be 
on foot in other parts of the kingdom, if the wisdem of 
the British nation do not think fit to prohibit oS further 
importation of English frogs. 
J am, Sir, 

* Your’ most humble servant, 
T. 


B. 


There is no study more becoming a rational ereature 
than that of natural philosophy; but, as several of our 
modern virtuosi manage it, their speculations do not so 
much tend to open and enlarge the mind, as to contract 
and fix it upon trifles. 

This in England is in a great measure owing to the 
worthy elections that are so frequently made in our Royal 
Society. They seem to be in a confederacy against men 
of polite genius, noble thought, and diffusive learning ; 
and choose into their assemblies such as have no pretence 
to wisdom, but want of wit; or to natural knowledge, but 
ignorance of every thing else. I have made observations 
in this matter so long, that when I meet with a young 
fellow that is an humble admirer of these sciences, but 
more dull than the rest of the company, I conclude 2 
to be a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


POD ODDO «„“ V 
No. 237.] Saturday, October 14, 17 10. 
In nova fert anfmas mutatos dicere formas 
Corpora. Ovid. 
Of bodies chang d to various forms I sing. Dryden, 


From my own Apartment, October 13. 
Comine home last night before my usual hour, I took 
a book into my hand, in order to divert myself with it 
until bed-time. Milton chanced to be my author, whose 
admirable poem of Paradise Lost’ serves at once to fill 
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the mind with pleasing ideas, and with good thoughts, 
and was therefore the most proper book for my purpose. 
I was amusing myself with that beautiful passage in which 
the poet represents Eve sleeping by Adam’s side, with the 
devil sitting at her ear, and inspiring evil thoughts, under 
the shape of a toad. Ithuriel, one of the guardian angels 
of the place, walking his nightly rounds, saw the great 
enemy of mankind hid in- this loathsome animal, which 
he touched with his spear. This spear being of a celestial 
temper, had such a secret virtue in it, that whatever it 
was applied to, immediately flung off all disguise, and 
appeared in its natural figure. I am afraid the reader 
will not pardon me, if 1 content myself with explaining 
the passage in prose, without giving it in the author's 
own inimitable words: . 


On he led his radiant files, 

Dargling the morn. These tothe bower direct, 
In search of whom they sought. Him there they found, — 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve; N 
Essaying by bis devilish art to reach . 

The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taiat 

The animal spirits ( that from pare blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure,) thence raise 
At least distemper’d, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, © 
Blown up with high conceits, engendering pride. 
Him, thus intent, Ithnriet with his spear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, bat returns 

Of force to his own likeness. Up he starts 
Discover’d and surpris d. As when a spark 

Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 

Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 

Against a ramoar’d war, the smutty grain, 

With sudden blaze diffus d, inflames the air; 

So started up in his own shape the fiend. 


I could not forbear thinking how happy a man would 
be in the possession of this spear; or what an advantage 
it would be to a minister of state were he master of such 
a white staff. It would help him to discover his friends 
from his enemies, men of abilities from pretenders: it 
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would hinder him from being imposed upon by appear- 
ances and professions ; and might be made use of as a kind 
of state-test, which no artifice could elude. 

These thoughts made very lively impressions on my ima- 
gination, which were improved, instead of being defaced, 
by sleep, and produced in me the following dream : I was 
no sooner fallen asleep, but methought the angel Ithuriel 
appeared to me, and, with a smile that stil added to his 
celestial beauty, made me a present of the spear which 
he held in his hand, and disappeared. To make trials of 
it, I went into a place of public resort. 

The first person that passed by me, was ‘a lady that 
had a particular shyness in the cast of her eye, and a 
more than ordinary reservedness in all the parts of her 
behaviour. She seemed to look upon man as an obscene 
creature, with a certain scorn and fear of him. In the 
height of her airs I touched her gently with my wand, 
when, to my unspeakable surprise, she fell in such ‘a 
manner as made me blush in my sleep. As I was hasting 
away from this undisguised prude, I saw a lady in earnest 
discourse with another, and overheard her say, with some 
vehemence, ‘ Never tell me of him, for I am resolved to 
die a virgin!’ I had a curiosity to try her; but, as soon 
as I laid my wand upon ber head, she immediately fell in 
labour. My eyes were diverted from her by a man and 
his wife, who walked near me hand in hand after a very 
loving manner. I gave each of thema gentle tap, and 
the next instant saw the woman in breeches, and the man 
with a fan in his hand. It would be tedious to describe 
the long series of metamorphoses that 1 entertained myself 
with in my night's adventure, of whigs disguised in tories, 
and tories in whigs; men in red coats, that denounced 
terror in their countenances, trembling at the touch of 
my spear; others in black, with peace in their moutbs, but 
swords in their hands. I eould tell steries of noblemen 
changed into usurers, and magistrates into beadles; o. 
free-thinkers into penitents, and reformers into whore- 
masters. I must not, however, omit the mention of a 
grave citizen who passed by me with a huge clasped bible 
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under his arm, and a band of a most immoderate breadth ; 
bat, upon a touch on the shoulder, he let drop his book, 
and fell a-picking my pocket. 

In the general I observed, that those who appeared 
good, often disappointed my expectations; but that, on 
the. contrary, those who appeared very bad, still grew 
worse upon the experiment; as the toad in Milton, which 
one would have thought the most deformed part of the 
creation, at Ithuriel’s stroke became more deformed. and 
started up into a devil. 

Among all the persons that I touched, there was but. 
one who stood ‘the test of my wand; and, after many 
repetitions of the stroke, stuck to his form, and remained 
steady and fixed imhis first appearance, This was a young 
man, who boasted of foul distempers, wild debauches, 
insultg upon holy men, and affronts to religion. 

My heart was extremely troubled at this vision. The 
contemplation of the whole species, so entirely sunk in 
corruptien, filled my mind with a melancholy that is in- 
expressible, and my discoveries still added to my affliction. 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in my heart, 
methought there passed by me a couple of coaches with 
purple liveries. There sat in each of them a person with 
a very venerable aspect. - At the appearance of them the 
people, who were gathered round me in great multitudes, 
divided into parties, as they were disposed to favour either 
of those reverend persons. The enemies of one of them 
begged me to touch him with my wand, and assured me 
I should see his lawn converted into a.cloak. The oppo- 
site party told me with as much assurance, that if I laid 
my wand upon the other, I should see his garments em-. 
broidered with flower-de-luces, and his head covered with 
a cardinal’s hat. I made the experiment, and, to my great 
joy, sew them both without any, change, distributing their 
blessings to the people, and, praying for those who had 
reviled them. Is it possible, thought I, that good men, 
who are so few in number, should be divided among them- 
selves, and give better quarter to the vicious that are in 
their party, than the most strictly virtuous who are out 
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of it 2: Are the ties of faction above those of religion? —1 
was going on in my soliloquies, but some sudden accident. 
awakened nie, when I found my hand grasped, but my 
spear gone. The reflection on se very odd a dream made 
me figure to myself, what a strange face the world would 
bear, should all mankind appear in their proper shapes 
and characters, without hypocrisy and disguise? I am 
afraid the earth we live upon would appear to other in- 
tellectual beings no better than a planet peopled with 
monsters. This should, methinks, inspire us with an 
honest ambition of recomniending ourselves. to those in- 
viaible spies, and of being what we would appear. There 
was ont cireumstance in my foregoing dream, which I at 
first intended to conceal; but, upon second thoughts, I 
cannot look upon myself as a eandid and impartial histo- 
rian, if I do not acquaint my reader, that upon taking 
Ithuriel’s spear into my hand, though I was before an 
old decrepit fellow, 1 ‘appeared a very handsome, jolly, 
black man. But I know my enemies will say this is prais- 
ing my own beauty, f or which reason I will speak no more 
of it. 


PPO .* 


———— — 


No. 238. Tuesday, October 17, 1710. 
» Poéfica surgit 


Tempestu Juv. Sat. xii. 28. 
Thus dreadful rises the poetic storm. R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, October 16. 


Storms at sea are so frequently described by the an- 
cient poets, and: copied by the moderns, that whenever 
I find the winds begin to rise in a new heroic poem, I 
generally skip a leaf or two until I come into fair wea- 
ther. Virgil’s tempest is a master-piece in this kind, land 
is indeed so naturally drawn, that one who has made a 
voyage can scarce read it without being sea-sick. Land- 
showers are no less frequent among the poets than the 
former, but I remember none of them, which have not 
fallen in the country ; for which reason they are generally — 


* 
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filled with the lowings of oxen, and the bleatings of sheep, 
and. very often embellished with a rainbow. 
Virgil’s land-shower is likewise the best in its kind. 
It is indeed a sbower of consequence, and contributes to 
the main design of the poem, by cutting off a tedious cere- 
monial, and bringing matters to a speedy conclusion. be- 
tween two potentates of different sexes. My ingenious 
kinsman, Mr. Humphrey Wagstaff, who treats of every 
subject after a manner that no other author has done, 
and better than any other can do, has sent me the de- 
scription of a city-shower. I do not. question but the 
reader remembers my cousin’s description of the morning 
as it breaks in town, which is printed in the niath Tatler, 
- and is another exquisite piece of this local poetry. 
: Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower ; 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives o’er 
Her frolics, and parsues her tail no more. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the sink 
Strike your offended. sense with double stink. 
If you be wise, then go not far to dine, 
Yuu'll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine. 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
Sauntering in coffee-house is Dalman seen; 
He damns the climate, and complains of spleen. 
Meanwhile the south, rising with dabbled wings, 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 
That swill’d more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like a drankard, gives it up again. 
Brisk Sasan whips her linen from the rope, 
Whilst the first drizzling shower is borne aslope : 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not so clean. 
Lon fly, invoke the gods; then, turning, stop 
To rail; she, singing, still whirls on her mop, 
Not yet the dust had shann’d th’ unequal strife, 
But, aided by the wind, fought still for life, 
And, wafted with its foe by violent gust, 
7T was doubtful which_was rain, and which, was dust. 
Ahl where mast needy poet seek for aid, | 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade ? 
His only coat, where dust, conſus d with rain, 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled staint* 


Altered, when Pope published. the Miscellanies, thus: 
Sole coat; where dust cemented by the rain 
‘ Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy stain.’ 
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Now in contiguous drops the fleod comes down, 

Threatening with delage this devoted town. 

To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, bat nothing bny. 

The templar sprace, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tuck’d-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, © 
While streams run down her oil’d ambrella’s sides. 
Here various binds, by various fortanes led, 
Commence acquaintance underneath a ahed. 

* Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs 

Forget their fends, and join to save their wig 

Box d in a chair, the beau impatient sis, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits; 
And ever-and-anon with frightfal din 

The leather sounds; he trembles from within. 

So when Troy-cheirmen bore the wooden steed, 
Preguant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead uf paying chairmen, ran them through,) 
Laocoon strack the outside with his spear, 

And each imprison’d hero quak'd for fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go: 

Filth of ati hues and odours seem to tell ai 
What street they sail’d from, by their sight and smell. 
They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force, 

From Smithfield or St. Pulchre's shape their course, 
And in huge confluent join’d at Snow-hill ridge, 
„Fall from the conduit, prone to Holborn- bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers stalls, dang, guts, and blood, 
Drown'd puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud, i 
Dead cats and tarnip-tops come tumbling down the flood. 


* 


No. 239. Thursday, Oetober 19, 1710. 


— Meenm certitse feretur ? Orad. Met. xiii. 20. 
Shall he contend with me to get a name f K. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, October 18. 
It is ridiculous for any man to criticise on the works 
of another, who has not distinguished himself by his own 
Written in the first year of the earl of Oxford’s ministry, = 
t These three last lines were intended to ridicule the practice of mo- 
dern poets, who make three lines rhyme together, which they call triplets, 


and the last line, two or more syllables longer than the rest, which they 
call an Alexandrine. 
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performances. A judge weuld wake but an indifferent 
figure who had sever been known at the bar. Cicero was 
reputed the greatest orator of his age and country, before 
he wrote a buak De Oratore; and Horace the greatest 
poet, before he published his Art of Poetry.’ This ob- 
servation arises naturally in any one who casts his eye 
upon this last-mentioned author, where he will find the 
criticisms placed in the latter end of his book, that is, 
after the finest odes and satires in the Latin tongue. 

A modern, whose name I: shall not mention, because I 
would not make a silly paper seil, was born a Critic and 
an Examiner, and, like one of the race of the serpent’s 
teeth, came into the world with a sword im his hand. 
His works put me in mind of the story that is told of the 
German monk, who was taking a catalogue of a friends 
library, and, meeting with a Hebrew beok in it, entered 
it under the title of, A book that has the beginning 
where the end should be.“ This author, in the last of his 
erudities, has amassed together a heap of quotations, to 
prove that Horace and Virgil were both of them modester 
men than myself; and if his works were to live as long 
as mine, they might passibly give posterity a notion, that 
Isaac Bickerstaff was a very conceited old fellow, and as 
vain a man as either Tully or sir Francis Bacon. Had 
this serious writer fallen upon me only, J could have over- 
looked it; but to see Cicero abused is, I must confess, 
what I cannot bear. The censure he passes upon this 
great man runs thus: The itch of being very abusive is 
almost inseparable from vain-glory. Tully has these two 
faults in so high a degree, that nothing but his being the 
best writer in the world can make amends for them.’ The 
scurrilous wretch goes on to say, that I am as bad as 
Tully. His words are these: And yet the Tatler, ia 
his paper of September the twenty-sixth, has outdone him 
in both. He spealss of hie with more arrogance, and 
with more insolence of others. I am afraid, by his dis- 
course, this: gentleman has no more read Plutarch than 
be has Tully. If he had, he would have observed a pas- 
sage in that historian, wherein he has, with greae deli- - 
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vacy, distinguished between two passions which are usually 
complicated in human nature, and which an ordinary 
writer would not have thought of separating. Not having 
my Greek spectacles by me, I shalt quote the passage word 
for word as I find it translated to my hand. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, though he was intemperately fond of his own praise, 
yet he. was very free from envying others, and most liber- 
ally profuse in commending both the ancients and his 
contemporaries, as is to be understood by his writings; 
and many of those sayings are still recorded, as that 
concerning Aristotle, that he was a river of flowing 
gold: of Plato's dialogue, that 8 Jupiter were to 
speak, he would discourse ‘as be did.“. Theophrastus he 
was wont to call his pecuffar delight; and being asked, 
% which of Demosthenes his orations he liked dest? He 
answered, The longest 

And as for the eminent men of ‘his.own time, either 
for ‘eloquence or philosophy, there was not one of them 
whieh he- did not, by writmmg or e favourably of, 
render more mlustfious. a 

Thus the ‘critic tells us, that Cicero was excessively 
vain-glorieus and abusive; ‘Pititaurch, that he was vain, 
but not abusive. Let the reader believe which of them 
de yleaces, 

After this he comphains to ‘the: ‘world, ‘that I call him 
names, and that, in my passion, ‘I said he was a flea, a 
louse, an owl, a bat, a amal wit, a scribbler, and a nib- 
bler. When he has-thus bespoken his reader's ‘pity, he 
falls into that admirable véin of mirth, ‘which I shall ‘set 
down ‘at length, it ‘being an exquitite piece of raillery, 
and written in great gayety of heart. ‘After this list of 
names, viz. flea, louse, owl, bat, &c. „In was surprised 
to hear him vay, chat he bas hitherto kept his temper 
pretty well; I wonder how he will write when he has lost 
his temper! I suppose, as be is now very angry and un- 
mannerly, he will then be exeesding eaurteous and good- 
humoured.’ If I can outlive ‘this raifery, I shall be able 
to bear any thing. 

There is a method of criticism made use of by this 
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author, for I shall take care how I call bim a scribbler 
again which may turn into ridicule any work that was 
ever written, wherein there is a variety of thoughts. This 
the reader will observe in the following words: ‘ He,’ 
meaning me, is so intent upon being something extra- 
ordinary, that he scarce knows what he would be; and is 
as fruitful in his similes as a brother of his whom I lately 
teok notice of. In the compass of a few lines he com- 
pares himself to a fox, to Daniel Burgess, to the Knight 
of the Red Cross, to an oak with ivy about it, and toa 
great man with an equipage. I think myself as much 
honoured by being, joined in this part of his paper with 
the gentleman whom he here calls my brother, as I am 
in the beginning of it, by being mentioned with Horace 
and Virgil. 

It is very hard that a man cannot publish ten papers 
without stealing from himself; but to show you that this 
is only a knack of writing, and that the author is got into 
a certain road of criticism, I shall set down his remarks 
en the works of the gentleman whom he here glances 
upon, as they stand in his sixth paper,! and desire the 
reader to compare them with the foregoing passage upon 
mine. 

In thirty lines his patron is a river, the primum 
mobile, a pilot, a victim, the sun, any thing, and nothing. 
He bestows increase, conceals his source, makes the ma- 
chine move, teaches to steer, expiates our offences, raises 
vapours, and looks larger as he sets.’ 

What poem can be safe from this sort of criticism? I 
think I was never in my life so much offended, as at a 
wag whom I once met with in.a coffee-house. He had 
in his hand one of the Miscellanies, and was reading 
the following short copy of verses, which, without flattery 
tu the author, is, I think, as beautiful in its kind as any 
one in the English tongue? 

Flavia the feast and slightest toy 
Can with resistless art employ. 


Pr. Atterbury was the author of this copy of verses; and it has been 
commonly believed, that Mrs, Anne Oldfield was the lady here celebrated. 
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This. ſam in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of small force in love ; 

But she, with such an air and mien, | 

Not to be told, or safely seen, 

Direets its wanton motions 80, 
That it wounds more than Capid’s bow; 
Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 

To every other breast a flame. 


When this coxcomb had‘done reading them, Hey- day! 
says he. what instrument is this that Flavia employs in 
such a manner as is not to be told, nor safely seen? In ten 
lines it is a toy, a eupid's bow, a fan, and an engine in 
love. It has wanton-motions, it wounds, ie cools, and in- 
flames. ö 

Sueh. eriticiams make a men of sense sick, and a fool 
merry. 

The next paragraph of the paper we are talking of, 
falls upon somebedy whom I am at a loss to guess at: 
but IL. find the whole invective turns upon a man who, it 
seems, hag been imprisoned for debt. Whoever he was, I 
most heartily pity, him; but at the same time must put 
the Examiner ia mind, that notwithstanding he is a critic, 
he. still ought to remember he is a Christian. Poverty was 
never thought a proper subject for ridicule; and I do not 
remember that I ever met with a satire upon a beggar. 

As for those little retortings of my.own expressions, of 
being dull by design, witty. in Octeber, shining, excelling,’ 
and so forth; they are the common cavile of every witling, 
who has no other method of showing his parts, but by 
little variations and repetitions of the man’s words whom 
he attacks. 

But the truth of it is, the paper before me, not only in 
this particular, but in its very essence, is like Ovid’s Echo, 


ne nec reticere loquenti, 


Nee prior ipsa loqui didicit—— Ovid. Met. fii. 357. 
She who in other’s words her silence breaks, 
Nor speaks herself bnt when another speaks. Addison. 


I should not bave deserved the character of a Censor, 
bad I not animadverted upon the above-mentioned author, 


by a gentle chastisement : ae I know my reader will not 
Vox. III. 


20 run Tarn. [No. 240 


pardon me, unless I de: lare, that notbing of this nature for 
the future, unless it be written with some wit, shall divert 
me from my care of the public. 


PPO „„ PP PPP „„ 


„„ „64 


No. 240.] Saturday, October 21, 1710. 
Ad popalum phaleras.—— Pers, Sat. iii. 30, 
Such pageantry he to the people shown : 


There boast thy horse’s trappings, and thy own. Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, October 20. 

I po not remember that in any of my lucubrations I 
have touched upon that useful science of physic, notwith- 
standing I have declared myself mere than onee a pro- 
fessor of it. I have indeed joined the study of astrelogy: 
with it, because 1 never knew a physician recommend 
himself to the public, who had not a sister art to embellish 
his knowledge in medicine. It has been commonly ob- 
served, in compliment to the ingenious of aur profession, 
that Apollo was god of verse as well as physio; aad, in all 
ages, the most celebrated practitioners ef our country were 
the particular favourites of the muses. Poetry to physie 
is indeed like the gilding to a pill; it makes the art shine, 
and covers the eeverity of the doeter with the agreeable- 
ness of the eompanion. ö 

The very foundation ef poetry is good sense, if we may 
allow Horace to be a judge of the art. 

Scribendi recté sapere est et principiam et fons. For. Ars Poet. $09. 

Sach judgment is the ground of writing well. Roscommon. 


And if so, we have reason to helieve, that the same’man 
who writes well can prescribe well, if he has applied him- 
self to the study of both. Besides, when we see a man 
making profession of two different sciences, it is natural 
for us to believe he is no pretender in that which we are 
not judges of, when we find him skilful in that which we 
understand. 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly sensible 
Low necessary it is to support themselves by these collateral 
wesistanees, and therefore always lay their elaims to seme 


a 
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erary a tomplisbments, which art wholly foreign 
to their profession. ö 5 a 
About twenty yéars ago it was imposéible to walk tire 
streets without hating an advertisement thrust into yout 
hand, of a doctor, who had arrived at the knowledge of 
the green and red dragon, and had discovefed the female 
fern · seed. Nobody ever knew what this meant; but the 
green and red dragon so amused the people, that the doctor 
lived very comfortably upon them. About the same time 
there was pasted a very hard word upon every corner of 
the streets. This, to the best of thy rernembrance, Was, 
TETRACHYMAGOGON, > 85 

which drew great shoals of spectators about it, who re 
the bill that it introduced with unspeakable curiosity; 
and, when they were sick, would have nobody but this 
learned man for their physi¢ian. a ae 
Lonce received an advertisement of one ‘ who had studied 
thirty years by candle-light fer the good of his country- 
men. He might bave studied twice as long by day-light, 
and never have been taken notice af. But lueubrat ion 
cannot be oyer-valued, There are some who have gained 
themselves great reputation for physic by their birth, as 
the ‘seventh son of a seventh eon; and others by not being 
born at all, as the unborn doctor, who, 1 hear, is lately 
gone the way of his patients; having died worth five hun- 
dred pounds per annum, though he was not born to a 

halfpenny. « | 
My ingenious friend doctor Saffold succeeded my old 
contemporary doctor Lilly, in the studies both of physic 
and astrology, to which he added that of poetry, as was to 
be seen both upon the sign where he lived, and in the bills 
which he distributed. He was succeeded by doctor Case, 
who erased the verses of his predecessor out of the sign- 
post, and substituted in their place two of his own, which 

were as follows: 
Within this place 
Lives doctor 5 

He is said to have got more by this distich, than Mr. 
Dryden did by all his works. ‘There would be no end of 
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enumerating the several imaginary perfections, and unac- 
countable artifices, by which this tribe of men ensnare the 
minds of the vulgar, and gain crowds of admirers. I have 
seen the whole front of a mountebank’s stage, from one 
end to the other, faced with patents, certificates, medals, 
and great seals, by which the several princes of Europe 
have testified their particular respect and esteem for the 
doetor. Every great man with a sounding title has been 
his patient. I believe I have seen twenty mountebanks 
that have given physic to the czar of Muscovy. The great 
duke of Tuscany escapes no better. The elector of Bran- 
denburg was likewise a very good patient. 

This great condescension of the doctor draws upon him 
much good will from his audience; and it is ten to one, 
but if any of them be troubled with an aching tooth, his 
ambition will prompt him to get it drawn by a person ‘Who 
has had so many princes, kings, and emperors, under bis 
bands. 

J must not leave this subject without observing, that as 
physicians are apt to deal in poetry, apothecaries endea- 
vour to recommend themselves by oratory, and are there- 
Sore, without controversy, the most eloquent persons in the 
whole British nation. I would not willingly discourage any 
of the arts, especially that of which Iam an humble pro- 
fessor; but I must confess, for the good of my native 
country, I could wish there might be a suspension of 
physic for some years, that our kingdom, which has been 
go much exhausted by the wars, might have leave to re- 
cruit itself. ö 

As for myself, the only physic which has brought me 
safe to almost the age of man, and which I prescribe to 
all my friends, is abstinence. This is certainly the best 
physic for prevention, and very often the most effectual 
against a present distemper. In short, my recipe is, * take 
nothing.’ 

Were the body politic to be physicked like particular 
persons, I should venture to prescribe to it after the same 
manner, I remember when our whole island was shaken 
with an earthquake some years ago, there was an impudent 
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mountebank who sold pills, which, as he told the country 
people, were very good against an earthquake.“ It may, 
perhaps, be thought as absurd to prescribe a diet for the 
allaying popular commotions, and national ferments. But 
I am verily persuaded, that if in such a case a whole 
people were to enter into a course of abstinence, and eat 
notbing but water-gruel for a fortnight, it would abate 
the rage and animosity of parties, and not a little con- 
tribute to the cure of a distracted nation. Such a fast 
would have a natural tendency to the procuring of those 
ends, for which a fast is usually proclaimed. If any man 
has a mind to enter on such a voluntary abstinence, it 
might not be improper to give him the caution of Pytha- 
goras in particular; Abstine 2 fabis, ‘Abstain from beans :’ 
that is, say the interpreters, ‘Meddle not with elections; 
beans having been made use of by the voters among the 
Athenians in the choice of magistrates. 


Ä.. 
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. From my own Apartment, October 23. 

A METHOD of spending one’s time agreeably is a thing 
so little studied, that the common amusement of our 
young gentlemen, especially of such as are at a distance 
from those of the first breeding, is drinking. This way of 
entertainment has custom on its side; but, as much as it 
has prevailed, I believe there have been very few companies 
that have been guilty of excess this way, where there have 
not happened more accidents which make against, than 
for the continuance of it. It is very common that events 
arise from a debauch which are fatal, and always such as 
are disagreeable. With all a man's reason and good sense 
about him, his tongue is apt to utter things out of mere 
gayety of heart, which may displease his best friends. 
Who, then, would trust himself to the power of wine with- 
out saying more against it, than that it raises the imagi- 
nation, and depresses the judgment? Were there only this 
single consideration, that we are less masters of ourselves, 

C. 2 
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when we drink in the least proportion above the exigencies 
of thirst ; I say, were this all that could be objected, it 
were sufficient to make us abhor this vice. But we may 
go on to say, that as he who drinks but a little is not 
master of himself, so he who drinks much is a slave to 
himself. As for my part, I ever esteemed a drunkard of all 
vicious persons the most vicious: for if our actions are to 
be weighed and considered according to the intention of 
them, what can we think of him, who puts himself into 
a circumstance wherein he can have no intention at all, 
bat incapacitates himself for the duties and offices of life, 
by a suspension of all his faculties? If a man considers 
that he cannot, under the oppression of drink, be a friend, 
a gentleman, a master, or a subject; that be has 90 long 
banished himself from all that is dear, and given up all 
that is sacred to bim; he would even then think of a de- 
bauch with horror. But when he looks still further, and 
acknowledges that he is not anly expelled out of all the 
relations of life, but also liable to offend against them all ; 
what words can express the terror and detestation he would 
have of such a condition? And yet he owns all this of him- 
self, who says he was drunk last night. 

As 1 have all along persisted in it, that all. the vicious 
in general are in a state of death; so I think I may add 
to the non-existence of drunkards, that they died by their 
own hands. He is certainly as guilty of suicide who perishes 
by a slow, as he that is despatched by an immediate poisow. 
In my last lucubration I proposed the general use of water- 
gruel, and hinted that it might not be amiss at this very 
season. But as there are some, whose cases, in regard to 
their families, will not admit of delay, I have used my im. 
terest in several wards of the city, that the wholesome re. 
storative abovementioned may be given in tavern-kitchens 
to all the morning-draughts-men, within the walls, when 
they call for wine before noon.“ For a further restraint 
and mark upon such persons I have given orders, that in 


Jo the bonour of the present age, the practice of moming-gills is al- 
most wholly out of fashion ; 6 oe Aan predomi- 
nant vice of the times. 
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all the offices where policies are drawm upon lives, it shall 
be added to the article which prohibits that the nominee 
should cross the sda, the words, Provided also, that the 
above-mentioned A. B. shal not drink before dinner da- 
gm the term mentioned in this indenture.’ 

{ am not without hopes, that by thie method I shall 
bring some unsizeable friends of mine into shape and 
breadth, as well at others, who are languid and consump- 
tive, into health and vigour. Most of the self-murderers 
whom I yet hinted at, are such as preserve a certain re- 
gularity in taking their poison, and make it mix pretty 
well with their food. But the most conspicuous of those 
who destroy themselves, are such as in their youth fall 
into this sort of debauchery 5 and contract a certain un- 
easiness of spirit, which is not to be diverted but by tip- 
pling as often as they can fall into company in the day, 
and conclude with downright drunkenness at night. These 
gentlemen never know the satisfaction of youth ; but skip 
the years of manhood, and are decrepit soon after they are 
of age. I was godfather to one of these old fellows. He 
is now three-and-thirty, which is the grand climacteric of 
a young drunkard, J went to visit the crazy wretch this 
morning, with no other purpose but to rally him under 
the pain and uneasiness of being sober. 

But as our faults are double when they affect others 
besides ourselves, so this vice is still more odious in a mar- 
ried than a single man. He that is the husband of a wo- 
man of honour, and comes home over-loaded with wine, 
is still more contemptible in preportion to the regard we 
have to the unhappy eonvort of his bestiality. The ima- 
gindtion cannot shape to itself any thing more monstretis 
‘amd annatural than the fumiliarities between drunkenness 
and chastity. ‘Fhe wretched Astrea, who is the perfection 
of beauty and innocence, has long been thes condemned 
for life. The romantic tales of virgins devoted to the jaws 
of monsters, have nothing n them so terrible as the gift 
of Astrea to that baechanal. 

The reflection of such a match as spétiess innocence 
with abandoned lewdness, is what puts this vice in the 
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worst figure it can bear with regard to others; but, when 
it is looked upon with respect only to the drunkard him- 
self, it has deformities enough to make it disagreeable, 
which may be summed up in a word, by allowing, that he 
who resigos his reason, is actually guilty of all that he is 
liable to from the want of reason. 


P.S. Among many other enormities, there are two in 
the following letters which I think should be suddenly 
amended ; but since they are sins of omission only, I shall 
not make remarks upon them until I find the delinquents 
persist in their errors; and the inserting the ietters them- 
selves shall be all their present admonition. 


IMR. BICKERSTAFF, October 16. 
Several that frequent divine service at St. Paul's, as 
well as myself, having, with great satisfaction, observed the 
good effect which your animadversion bad on an excess in 
performance there; it is requested, that you will take no- 
tice of a contrary fault, which is, the unconcerned silence 
and the motionless postures of others who come thither. 
If this custom prevails, the congregation will resemble an 
audience at a play-house, or, rather, a silent meeting of 
guakers, Your censuring such church-mutes, in the man- 
ner you think fit, may make these dissenters join with us, 
out of fear lest you should further animadvert upon their 
non-conformity. According as this succeeds, you shall 
hear from, Sir, ‘ Your most humble servant, 


‘ MR. BICKERSTAFF, . ree 

‘I was the other day in company with a gentleman 
who, on reciting his own qualifications, concluded every 
period with these words, the best of any man in England. 
Thus, for example: he kept the best house of any man in 
England; be understood this, and that, and the other, 
the best of any,man in England. How barsh and ungrate- 
ful soever this expression might sound to one of my nation, 
yet the gentleman was one whom it no ways became me 
to interrupt; but perhaps a new term put into his by- 
words (as they call a sentence a mau particularly affects) 
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may cure bim. I therefore took a resolution to apply to 
you, who, I dare say can easily persuade this gentleman, 
whom I cannot believe an enemy to the union, to mend 
his phrase, and be hereafter the wisest of any man in 
Great Britain. I am, Sir, your most humble servant. 

‘ SCOTO-BRITANUS.’ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Whereas, Mr. Humphrey Trelooby, wearing his own ” 
hair, a pair of buck-skin breeches, a hunting-whip, with 
a new pair of spurs, has complained to the Censor, that 
on Thursday last he was defrauded of half-a-crown, under 
pretence of a duty to the sexton for seeing the cathedral 
of St. Paul, London: it is hereby ordered, that none here- 
after require above sixpence of any country gentleman un- 
der the age of twenty-five for that liberty; and that all 
which shall be received above the said sum, uf any person, 
for heholding the inside of that sacred edifice, be forthwith 
paid to Mr. John Morphew for the use of Mr. Bickerstaff, 
under pain of further censure on the above-mentioned ex- 
tortion. | 
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Qais iniques 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut teneat se: 


Juv. Sat. i. 30. 


To view so lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What hoops of iron could my spleen contain, Dryden. 


' From my own Apartment, October 25. 

It was with very great displeasure I heard this day a man 
say of a companion of his, with an air of approbation, ‘ You 
know Tom never fails of saying a spiteful thing. He has 
a great deal of wit, but satire is his particular talent. Did 

you mind how he put the young fellow out of countenance 
that pretended to talk to him?“ Such impertinent ap- 
plauses, which one meets with every day, put me upon 
considering, what true raillery and satire were in them- 
“ selves; and this, methought, occurred to me from reflec- 
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1 
tion upon the great and exeehent persons that were ad- 
mired for talents this way. When I had ran over sevefal 
such in my thoughts, I concluded, huwever unacebentable 
the assertion might appear at first sight, that good-nature 
was afi essential quality in a satirist, and that all the sem 
timents which are beautiful in this way of writing, must 
proceed from that quality in the author. Good nature 
produces a disdain of all baseness, vice, and folly ; which 
prompts them to express themselves with smartness against 
the errors of men, without bitterness towards their persons. 
This quality keeps the ‘mind in equanimity, and never lets 
an offence unseasonably throw a man out of his character. 
When Virgil said, he that did not hate Bavius might love 
Mevius,’ he was in perfect good humour; aiid was not 
so much moved af their absurdities, as passionately to call 
them sots, or blockheads ina direct invective, but laughed 
at them with a delicacy of scorn, Without any mixture of 


anger. 
Thé best od man wifh the Worst- H truse, 


was the character among us of a gentleman as famous for 
his humanity as his wit. 

The ordinary subjects for satire are such as incite the 
greatest indignation in the best tenepers, and consequently 
men of such a make are the best qualified for speaking of 
the offences in human life. These men ean behold vice 
and folly, when they injure persons to whom they are 
wholly unacquainted, with the same severity as others re- 
sent the ills they du to themselves. A good-natured man 
cannot see an overbearing fellow put a bashful man of 
merit out of countenance, or out-strip him in the pursuit 
of any advantage, but he is on fire to succour the op- 
pressed, to produce the merit of the one, and eonfront 
the impudence of the other. 

The men of the greatest character in this kind were 
Horace and Juvenal. There is not, that 1 remember, one 


© ‘Tints was aud by thé earl of Kochester, of the celebrated lord Butk- 

bret, afterwards earl 6f Dore. li is said likewtee of r. Arbuthnot, 

tat he Led e Jos the bet of any good.catered man {a the 
om. 
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il}-natured expression in all their writings, nor one sen- 
tence of severity, which does not apparently proceed from 
the contrary disposition. Whoever reads them, will, I be- 
lieve, be of this mind; and if they were read with this 
view, it might possibly persuade our young fellows, that 
they may be very witty men without speaking ill of any 
bnt those whe deserve it. But, in the perusal of these 
writers, it may not be unnecessary to consider, that they 
led in very different times. Horace was intimate with 
a prince of the greatest goodness and humanity imaginable, 
and his euurt was farmed after his example: therefore the 
faults that poet falls upon were little inconsistencies in 
behaviour, false pretences to politeness, or impertinent 
affectations of what men were not fit for. Vices of a 
coarser sort could not come under his consideration, or 
enter the palace of Augustus. Juvenal, on the other hand, 
ved under Domitian, in whose reign every thing that was 
great and noble was banished the habitations of the men 
in power. Therefore he attacks vice as it passes by in 
triumph, not as it breaks into conversation. The fall of 
empire, contempt of glory, aod a general degeneracy of 
manners, are before bis eyes in all his writings. In the 
days of Augustus, to have talked like Juvenal had been 
madness; or in those of Domitian, like Horace. Morality 
and virtue are every where recommended in Horace, as 
became a man in a polite eourt, from the beauty, the 
propriety, the convenienee of pursuing them. Vice and 
corruption are attacked by Jovenal in a style which de- 
notes, he fears he shall not be heard without he calls to 
them in their own language with a barefaced mention of 
the villanies and obscenities of his contemporaries. 

This accidental talk of these two great men carries me 
from my design, which was to tell some coxcombs that 
run about this tawu with the name of smart satirical fel- 
lows, that they ave by no means qualified for the cha- 
racters they pretend to, of being severe upon other men; 
for they want good- nature. There is no foundation in 
them for arriving at what they alm at; and they may as 
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well pretend, to flatter as rally ag, without. being 
good-natured. 

There is a certain impartiality necessary to make what 
a man says bear any weight with those be speaks to. This 
quality, with reapect to. men's errors and vices, is never 
seen but in good-natured men. They have ever such a 
frankness.of mind, and benevolence to all men, that they 
cannot receive impressions of unkindness without mature 
deliberation ; and writing or speaking ill of a man upon 
persanal considerations, is so. irreparable and mean an. 
injury, that no one possessed of this quality is capable of 
doing it: but. in all ages there have been interpreters to 
authors when living, of the same genius with the.com- 
mentators into whose hands they fall when dead. I dare. 
say it is impossible for any man of more wit than one of 
these to take any of the four-and-twenty letters, and form 
out.of them a name to describe the character of a vicious 
man with greater life, but one of these would immediately 
cry, Mr. Such-a-one is meant in that place.’ But the 
truth of it is, satirists describe the age, and backbiters 
assign their descriptions to private men. 

In all terms of reproof, when the sentence appears to 
arise from-pessonal hatred or passion, it is not then made 
the cause of mankind, but a misunderstanding between 
two persons. For this reason the representations of a 
good-natured man bear a pleasantry in them, which shows 
there is no malignity at heart, and by consequence they 
are attended to by his hearers or readers, because they are 
unprejudiced. This deference is only what is due to him; 
for. no man thoroughly nettled can say a thing general 
enough, to pass off with the. air of an opinion declared, 
aud not a passion gratified. I remember a humorous 
fellow at Oxford, when he heard any one had spoken ill 
of him, used to say, I will not take my revenge of him 
until [ have forgiven him.’ What be meant by this was, 
that he would not enter upon this subject until it was 
grown as indifferent to him as any other; and I have, by 
this rule, seen him more than once triumph over his ad- 
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versary with an inimitable spirit and humour; ‘for he 
came to the assault against a man full of sore places and 
he himself invulnerable. 

There is no possibility of sueceeding: in a satirical way 
of writing or speaking, except a man threws himself quite 
out of the question. It is great vanity to think any one 
will attend to a thing, because it is your quarrel. | 

You must make your satire the concern of society in 
general if you would have it regarded. When it is so, the 
good-nature of a man of wit will prompt him to many 
brisk and disdainſul sentiments and replies, to which all 
the malice in the world will not be able to repartee. 
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Infert se sept nehnlaà, mirabile dicta | 
Per medios, mix etqne viris, neque cernitur ulli. 
Virg. En. i. 443. 


Conceal in clouds. prodigions to relate 
He mix’d, unmark' d. among the busy throng, 
— — and pass’d unseen along. Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, October 27. 


1 HAVE somewhere made mentiou of Gyges’s rin; and 
intimated to my. reader, that it was at present in my pos- 
session, though I have not since made any use of it. The 
tradition concerning this ring is very romantic, and taken 
notice of Oth by Plato and Tully, who each of them make 
an admirable use of it for. the advancement of morality. 
This Gyges was the master shepherd to. king Candaules. 
As he was wandering over the plains of Lydia, he saw 
a great chasm in the earth, and had the curiosity to 
enter it. After having. descended pretty far into it, he 
found the statue of a horse in brass, with doors in the sides 
of it. Upon opening them he found the body of a dead 
man, bigger than ordinary, with a ring upon his finger, 
which he took off, and put it upon his own. The virtues 
of it were much greater than ba, at first imagiued ; for, 
upon his going into the assembly of shepherds, he ob- 
served, that he was invisible when he turned the stone of 

Vol. III. DD 
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the ring within the palm of bis hand, and visible when 
he turned it towards his company. Had Plato and Cicero 
been as well versed in the occult sciences as J am, they 
would have found a great deal of mystie learning in this 
tradition: but it is impossible for an adept to be under- 
stood by one who is not an adept. 

As for myself, I have with much study and application 
arrived at this great secret of making myself invisible, and 
by that means conveying myself where | please; or, to 
speak in Rosieruciaa lore, I have entered into the clifts 
af the earth, diseovered the brazen horse, and robbed the 
dead giant of his ring. The tradition says further of Gyges, 
that by the means of this ring he gained admission inte 
the most retired parts of the court, and made such use of 
those opportunities, that he at length became king of Lydia. 
For my own part, I, who have always rather endeavoured 
to improve my mind than my fortune, have turned this 
ring to no other advantage, than to get a thorough insight 
into the ways of. men, and to make such observations upon 
the errors of others as may be useful to the public, what- 
ever effect they may bave upon myself. 

About a week ago, not being able to sleep, I got up, 
aud put en my magical ring; and, with a thought trans- 
ported myself into a chausber where I saw a light. I found 
it inhabited by a ealehrated beauty, though she is of that 
species of women which we call a slattern. Her head- 
dress and ane of her shoes Jay upon a chair, hes petticoat 
in one oerner of the room, and her girdle, that had a copy 
of vessea made upon id but the day before, with her 
thread steckings, in tha middie of the floor. I was so 
foolishly officieus, that I could nat forbear gathering up 
ber clothes tagether, to lay them upon the chair that 
stood hy hep hed-side; when, to my great surprise, after 
a little mutterieg, she cried out, What do you do? 
Let my pettiooat alane. I was startled at first, but son 
found that she was in a dream; being ome of those who, 
to use Shalkspeare’s expression, ‘ are so loose of thought,’ 
that they utter in their sleep every thing that passes in 
their imagination. I lest the apartment of this female 
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rake, and went inte ber neighbour's, where there lay a 
male coquette. He had a bottle of salts hanging over 
his head, and upen the table by bis bed-side Suekling’s 
poems, with à little beap of black patches on it. His 
snuff-box was within reach on à chair: but, while I was 
admiring the disposition which he made of the several 
parts of bis dress, his shimber seemed imterrupted by a 
pang that was accompanied by a sudden oath, as he turned 
himself over hastily in his bed. I did not care for seeing 
him in his nocturnal pains, abd left the room. 

I was no sooner got into another bed-chamber, but I 
heard very harsh words attered in a smooth uniform tone. 
i was amazed to bear so great a volubility in reproach, 
and thought it too coherent to be spoken by one asleep; 
but, upon looking nearer, { saw the head-dress of the 
person who spoke, which showed ber to bea female, with 
a man tying by her side broad awake, and as quiet as a 
lamb. I could not but admire bis exemplary. patience, 
and diseovered by his whole behaviour, that be was * 
lying under the discipline of a curtain-leetute. 

I was entertained ia many other pinees with this kind 
of nocturnal eloquence; but observed, that most of those 
whom 1 found awake, were kept eo ether by envy or by 
love. Some of these were sighimg, and others cursing 
in soliloquy; some hugged their pillows, and others 
gnashed their teeth. ~ - yas 

The covetous I likewise found to be a very el 
people. I happened to come into a rvom where one of them 
lay sick. His physician and bis wife were in close whisper 
near his bed-side. I overheard the deetor say to the pour 
gentle woman, be cannot possibly live until five in the 
morning.’ She received it like the mistress of a family, 
prepared for all events. At the same netadt came in a 
servant-maid, who said, Madam, the undertaker is below 
according to your order.“ The words were scarce out 
of her mouth, when the sick man cried out with a feeble 
voice, pray doctor, how went bank-stoek to-day at 
Change?“ This melancholy object made me too servous 
for diverting myself farther this way. As I was going 
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home, I saw a-light in a garret, and entering into it, heard 
a voice crying, and, hand, stand, band, Funned, tanned. 
I concluded him by this, and the furniture of his room, 
to be a lunatie; but, upon listening a little longer, 
perceived it was a poet, writing a heroic upon the ensuing 
peace. 

It ‘was now towards morning, an hour when spirits, 
witches, and conjurers, are obliged to retire to their own 
apartments, and, feeling the influence of it, I washastening 
home, when I saw aman had got half way into a neighbour's 
house. I immediately called to him, and turning my ring, 
appeared in my proper person. There is something magi- 
sterial in the aspect of the Bickerstaffs, which made him 
run away in confusion, 

As I took a turn or two in my own lodging, I was think- 
ing that, old as I was, I need not go to bed alone, bat 
that it was in my power to marry the finest lady in this 
kingdom, if I would wed her with this ring. For what 
a figure would she that should have it make at a visit, with 
so perfect a knowledge as this would give her of all the 
scandal in the town? But, instead of endeavouring to 
dispose of myself and it in matrimony, I resolved to lend 
it to my loving friend, the author of the Atalantis, 7 
to furnish a new Secret History of Secret Memoirs. 
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nid voveat dulci nutricula majus alamno, 
Quam sapere, et fari ut possit quæ sentiat !—~ 
Hor. 1 Ep. iv. 8. 


What can the fondest mother wish for more, 
Ev’n for her darling son, than solid sense, 
Perceptions clear, and flowing eloquence? . RN. Wynne. 


The person alladed to here was perhaps Mr. Thomas Tickell, who 
probably lived at this time under Addison's roof; and is snpposed to 
have been mentioned before, under the name of Tom Spindle. See 
° Tat. No, 47. 


- + Mrs, De la Riviere Manley See Tat. No. 35, and No. 63. 
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Will's Coffee-house, October 30. 


It is no easy matter, when people are advancing in 
any thing, to prevent their going too fast for want of 
patience. This happens in nothing more frequently than 
in the prosecution of studies. Hence it is, that we meet 
crowds who attempt to be eloquent before they can speak, 
They affect the flowers of rhetoric before they understand 
the parts of speech. In the ordinary conversation of this 
town, there are so many who can, as they call it, talk well, 
that there is not one in twenty that talks to be understood. 
This proceeds from an ambition to excel, or, as the term 
is, to shine in company. The matter is not to make 
themselves understood, but admired. They come together 
with acertain emulation, rather than benevolence. When 
you fall among such companions, the safe way is to give 
yourself up, and let the orators declaim for your esteem, 
and trouble yourself no further. It is said, that a poet 
must be born so; but I think it may be much better said 
of an orator, especially when we talk of our town poets 
and orators: but the town poets are full of rules and laws; 
the town orators go through thick and thin, and are, 
forsooth, persons of such eminent natural parts, and know- 
Jedge of the world, that they despise all men as unexpe- 
rienced scholastics, who wait for an occasion before they 
speak, or who speak no more than is necessary. They had 
half persuaded me to go to the tavern the other night, 
but that a gentleman whispered me, Pr'ythee, Isaac, 
go with us; there is Tom Varnish will be there, and he is 
a fellow that talks as well as any man in England.’ 

I must confess, when a man expresses himself well 
upon any occasion, and his falling into an account of any 
subject arises from a desire to oblige the company, or from 
fulness of the circumstance itself, so that his speaking of 
it at large is occasioned only by the openness of a com. 
panion; I say, in such a case as this, it is not only pardon- 
able, but agreeable, when a man takes the discourse to 
himself; but when you see a fellow watch for opportunities 
for being eopious, it is excessively troublesome. A man 
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that stammers, if he bas understanding, is to be attended 
to with patience and good-nature; but he that speaks 
more than he needs, has no right. to such an induigenee. 
The man who has a defect in his speech takes pains to 
come to you, while a man of weak capacity, with focucp 
of speech, triumphs in outrunnimg you. The staramerer: 
strives to be fit for your company; the loquacious! man 
endeavours to show you, you are not fit for his. 

With thoughts of this kind do F always enter im the 
man’s company who is recommended as a perten that tatics 
well; but if I were to choose the people with whens 8 
would spend my hours of conversation, they should. be 
certainly such as Iaboured no farther nn to make tien. 
selves readily and clearly apprehended, and would hase 
patience and curiosity to onderstand me. To have gdod 
sense, and ability to express it, are the most essential sed 
necessary qualities in companions. Wherr thoughts rive 
in us fit to utter, among familar friends there: needs but 
very little care in clothing them. 2 . é 

Urbanus is, I take it, a man one might live with whole 
years, and enjoy all the freedom and improvement ima- 
ginable, and yet be insensible of a contradiction tu yuu, 
in all the mistakes you can be guilty of. His graat good 
will to bis friends, bas produced in him such a general de- 
ference in his discourse, that if he differs from you in his 
sense of any thing, he introduces bis own thoughts by 
some agreeable circamlocution ; or, be hag often observed 
such and such a circumstance that made bim of another 
opinion. Again, where another would be apt to say, thie 
I am confident of, I may pretend to judge of this matter 
as well as any body; Urbanus says, * Famrverily persuaded ; 
I believe one may conclude.’ in a word, there is ne man 
more clear in his thoughts and expressions than he is, or 
speaks with greater diffidence. You shall hardly find one 
man of any consideration, but you shall observe one of 
less consequence form himself after him. This happens to 
Urbanus; but the man who steals from him almost every 
sentiment he utters in a whole week, disguises: the theft 
by carrying it with a quite different air. Umbrattis knows 
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Urbanus’s doubtfn). way of speaking. proceeds. fem good. 
nature and good-breeding, and not from uncertainty in 
his opinions. Umbratilis, therefore, has nu more to de 
but repeat the thoughts of Usbanus in a positive manner, 
and appear to the uadiseerning a wiser man than the 
person from whom he borrows: but those who know hia, 
can see the servant in his master's habit; and the mere 
he struts, the less do his clothes appear his. own. 

In conversation, tha medium is neither to affect silence 
or eloquence. not to value our approbation, and te en- 
deayour to excel us. who are of your eompany, are equal 
injuries. The great enemies therefore to good empany, 
and those who transgress mest against the laws. of equar 
lity, whieh is the life of it, are, the elown,the wit, and the 
pedant. A clown, when he bas sense, is eanscious of his 
want of education, and with an awkwand bluntnesa, bepes 


to keep hissself in countenanee by overthrowing the use 


of all polite behaviour. He:takesi advantage of the restraint 
gvod-breeding hays upon others. net to offend him, to tres 
pass against them, and is wader the mans om shelter 
while he intrudes upon him. The: fellows of this class 
are very frequent in the repetition ef the words reugh and 
manly. When. these people happen to be by their fortunes 
of the rank of gentlemen, they defend their other absur- 
dities by an impertinent courage; and, to help out the 
defect of their Behaviour, add their being dangerous te 
their being disagreeable. This gentleman (though he 
displeases, professes to do so; and knowing that he dares 
stilt go on to do so) is not so painful @ companion, as he 
who will please you against your wilf, and resolves te be 
a wit. 

Tu man, apon all occasions, and whoever he falls in 
company with, tafles in the same circfe, and ia the same 
round of chat which he has learned at one of the tables of 
this coffee-house. As pustry is in itself a elevation above 
ordinary and cemman sentiments; se tbere ia re fop 80 
very near a madmen in. indifferent esmpany a a poctical 
one. He is nat apprebensive that the genewality of the 
world: are intent upon the business of. theic.owm fostane 
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and profession, and have as little capacity as curiosity to 
enter into matters of ornament or speculation, I remember 
at a full table in the city, one of these ubiquitary wits was 
entertaining the company with a soliloquy, for so I call 
it when a man talks to those who do not understand him, 
concerning wit and humour. An honest gentleman who 
sat next to me, and was worth half a plumb, stared at 
him, and observing there was some sense, as he thought, 
mixed with his impertinence, whispered me, ‘Take my 
word for it, this fellow is more knave than fool.’ This was 
all my good friend’s applause of the wittiest man of talk 
that I was ever present at, which wanted nothing to 
make it excellent, but that there was no occasion for it. 

The pedant is so obvious to ridicule, that it would be 
to be one to offer to explain him. He is a gentleman so 
well known, that there is none but those of his own class 
who do not laugh at and avoid him. Pedantry proceeds 
from much reading and little understanding. A pedant 
among men of learning and sense, is like an ignorant 
servant giving an account of a polite conversation. You 
may find he has brought with him more than could have 
entered into his head without being there, but still that 
he is not a bit wiser than if he had not been there at all. 
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From my own Apartment, November 1. 

Tux lady hereafter-mentioned, having come to me in 
very great haste, and paid me much above the usual fee, 
as a cunning-man, to find her stolen goods, and also having 
approved my late discourse of advertisements, obliged me 
to draw up this, and insert it in the body of my paper. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas Bridget Howd’ ye, late servant to the Lady 
Fardingale, a short, thick, lively, hard-favoured wench 
of about twenty-nine years of age, her eyes small and 
bleared, and nose very broad at bottom, and turning up 

at the end, her mouth wide, and lips of an unusual thick- 
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ness, two teeth out before, the rest black and uneven, the 
tip of her left ear being of a mouse colour, her voice loud 
and sbrill, quick of speech, and something of ‘a Welsh 
accent, withdrew herself on Wednesday last from her lady- 
ship's dwelling-house, and, with the help of her consorts, 

carried off the following goods of her said lady; viz. a 
thick wadded callico wrapper, a musk-coloured velvet 
mantle lined with squirrel skins, eight night-shifts, four 
pair of silk stockings curiously darned, six pair of luced 
shoes, new and old, with the heels of half two inches 
higher than their fellows ; a quilted petticoat of the largest 
size, and one of canvas with whale-bone hoops ; three pair 
of stays, bolstered below the left shoulder, two pair of hips 
of the newest fashion, six round-about aprons with pockets, 
and four striped’ muslin xight-ratis very little frayed; a 
- silver pot for coffee or chocolate, the lid much bruised; 
a broad brimmed flat river plate for sugar with Rhenish 
wine ; à silver ladle for plumb-porrtdge ; a silver cheese- 
toaster with three tongues, an ebony handle, and silvering 
at the end; a silver posnet to butter eggs; one caudle 
and two cordial-water cups, two cocoa-cups, and am ostrich’s 
egg, with rims and feet of silver, a marrow-spoon with a 
svoop at the other end, a silver orange-strainer, eight 
sweet-meat spoons made with forks.at the end, an agate~- 
handle knife and fork iu a sheath, a silver tongue-scraper, 
a silver tobacco-box, with a tulip graved on the top; and 
a bible bound in shagreen, with gilt leaves and clasps, 
never opened but once. Also a small cabinet, with six 
drawers inlaid with red tortoise-shell, and brass gilt or- 
naments at the fuur corners, in which were two leather fore- 
head-cloths, three pair of oiled dog-skin gloves, seven cakes 
of superfine Spanish wool, half- a- dozen of Portugal dishes, 
and a quire of paper from thence; two pair of bran-new 
plumpers, four black-lead combs, three pair of fashionable 
eye-brows, two sets of ivory teeth, little the worse for 
wearing, and one pair of box for common use; Adam and 
Eve in bugle work, without fig leaves, upon canvas, curi- 
ously wrought with her ladyship's own band; several fil- 
ligrane curiosities ; a crotchet. of one hundred and twen- 
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ty-two diamends, set strong and deep in sliver, with a 
rump-jewel after the same fashion; bracelets of braided 
hair, pomander and seed n rt; a large old purple vebvet 
purse, embroidered, and shutting with a spring, containing 
two pictures in miniature, the featuses visible; a bread 
thick gold ring with a band-in-hand engraved upon it, and 
within this poesy, While life does last, TH held thee fast? 
another set round with sewall rabies and sparks, six warnt 
ing; another of Turkey stone, cracked through the middle ; 
an Elizabeth and four Jacobus’s, one guinea, the first of 
the coin, an angel with a hole bored through, a broken 
half of a Spanish piece of gold, a crown-piece with the 
breeches, an old wine-pence beat both ways by Lilly the 
almanack maker, for luck at leagteraleo, and twelve of 
the shells enabled blackmeor’s teeth; one smal amber bea 
with apeplectie balsam, and one silver gut of a lurger vee | 
for casku and carraway eo, to be taken at bows sermons, 
the lid enamelled, representing a cupid fishing for hearts, 
with a piees of gold on his hook ; over his head this rhyme, 
* Only with gold, you me ball beld.’ In the lower dre 
was a lange new gol repeatmg watch made by a Frovich 
man; a gold chain, and all the proper sppurtenances 
hang upon steel swivels, to wit, lockets with the hair of 
dead and Bring lovers, seals with arms, emblews, and 
devices ent in cornelian, agate, and onyx, with cupids 
hearts, darts, altars, flames, rocks, pickazes, roses, thoras, 
and sun-flowers; as also variety of isgenseus French 
mottos; together with gold etuys for quails, scissars, 
needies, thimbles, and a sponge dipped in Huagary water, 
left but the sight before by a young lady going upon a 
frolic ineog. There was abe a bundle of letters, dated 
between the years one thousand six hundred and seventy, 
and one thousand six hundred and eigtty-two, mest of 
them signed “Philander, the rest Streptwu, Am, 
Corydon, and Adonis; together with a eolleation of receipts 
to make pastes for the hands, pomatums, lip-salves, white- 
pots, beautifyieg creams, water of talc, and freg spawa 
water; decoctions for elearimg the complexion, aud an 5 
peoved saedieine to procase ebostiun. 
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Whoever ean disenver the aforesaid goods, so that they 
may be had again, shall have fifty guineas fur the whole, 
or proportionably for any part. 

N. B, Her ladyship is pleased to promise ten pounds 
for tbe pacquet of letters over and above, or five for 
Philander’s only, being her first love. My lady bestows 
those of Strephon to the finder, being so written, that they 
may serve to any woman who reads them. 

P. S. As J am a patron of persons who have no other 
friend to apply to, I cannot suppress the following eom- 
plaint: 

‘SIR, 

“I am a blackmoor boy, and have, by my lady's order, 
been christened by the chaplain. The good man has gone 
further with me, and told me a great deal of goud news ; 
as, that I am as good as my lady herself, as I am a Chris- 
tian, and many other things: but for all this, the parrot, 
who came over with me frem our country, is as much es- 
teemed by her as Iam. Besides this, the shock-dog has 
a collar that cost almost as much as mine. I desire also 
to know, whether, now I am a Christian, i am obliged 
to dress like a Turk, and wear a turbant. 


1 am, Sir, : 
* Your most humble servant, 
* POMPEY.’ 

o PPEPLD PPP LP v „ 
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~——Vitiis nemo sine nascitor ; 3 optimas ille 

Qni minimis argetar Hor. 1 Sat. iii. 68. 

e have all our vices, and the best 

Is he, who with the fewest is opprest. Francis. 


6, From my own Apartment, November 3. 

WHEN one considers the turn which conversation takes 
in almost every set of acquaintance, club, or assembly, 
in this town or kingdom, one cannot but ebserve, that 
in spite of what I am every day saying, and all the 
moral. writers simce the beginning of the world have 
said, the subject of discourse is generally upon one an- 
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otber’s faults, This in a great measure proceeds from 
self-conceit, which were to be endured in one or other 
individual person; but the folly bas spread itself almost 
over all the species ; and one cannot only say, Tom, Jack, 
or Will, but im general, that man is a coxcumb.’ From 
this source it is, that any excellence is faintly received, 
any imperfection unmercifully exposed. But if things 
were put in a true light, and we would take time to con- 
sider, that man, in his very nature, is an imperfect being, 
our sense of this matter would be immediately altered, 
and the word imperfeetion would not carry an unkinder 
idea than the word humanity. It is a pleasant story that 
we, forsootb, who are the enly imperfect creatures in the 
universe, are the only beings that will not allow of im- 
perfection. Somebody has taken notice, that we stand 
in the middle of existences, and are by this one circum- 
stance, the most unhappy of all others. The brutes are 
guided by instinct, and know no sorrow; the angels have 
knowledge, and they are happy; but men are governed 
by opinion, which is I know not what mixture of instinct 
and knowledge, and are neither indolent nor happy. It 
is very observable, that critics are a people between the 
learned and the ignorant, and by that situation enjoy the 
tranquillity of neither. As critics stand among men, so 
do men in general between brutes and angels. Thus every 
man, as he is a critic and a coxcomb, until improved by 
reason and speculation, is ever forgetting himself, and lay- 
ing open the faults of others. 

At the same time that I am talking of the cruelty of 
urging peoples faults with severity, I cannot but bewail 
some which men are guilty of for want of admonition. 
These are such as they can easily mend, and nobody tells 
them of, for which reason I shall make use of the penny- 
post (as I have with success to several young ladies about 
turning their eyes, and holding up their heads) to certain 
gentlemen, whom J remark-habitually guilty of what they 
may reform in a moment. There is a fat fellow, whom 
I have long remarked wearing his breast open in the 
midst of winter, out of an affectation of youth. I have 
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therefore sent him just now the following letter in my 
puysical capacity: 


Stn, 

From the twentieth instant to the first of May next, 
both days inclusive, I beg of you to button your waistcoat 
fram. your collar to your waistband. I am your most 


humble servant, 
7 ‘I8aAC BICKERSTAFF, Philomath.’ 


There is a very handsome well-shaped youth that fre- 
quents the coffee-houses about Charing-cross, and ties a 
very pretty ribbon witb a cross of jewels at his breast.“ 
This being something new, and a thing in which the gen- 
tleman may offend the Heralds-office, I have addressed 
myself to him as I am censor. 


. ©DBEAR COUNTRYMAN, 

»Was that ensign of honour which you wear given you 
by a’ prince, or a lady that you have served? If you hear 
it as an absent lover, please to hang it on a black ribbon: 
ifas a rewarded soldier, you may have my licence to con- 


Sia the ‘red. Your faithful servant, 
6 BICKEBSTAFF, Censor.” 


“Wes little intimations do great service, and are very 
useful, not only to the persons themselves, but to inform 
others how to conduct themselves towards them. 

Instead of this honest private method, or a friendly one 
face to face, of acquainting people with things in their 
power to explain or amend, the usual way among people 
is to take no notice of things you can help, and never- 
theless expose you for those you cannot. 

Plumbeus and Levis are cunstantly in each other’s 
company: they would, if they took proper methods, be 
very agreeable companions; but they so extravagantly 
aim at what they are unfit for, and each of them rallies 
the other so much in the wrong place, that, instead of 
doing each other the offices of friends, they do but instruct 

Perhaps the prince of puppies, Col. Ambrose Edgworth, who be- 
came a madman, and died in Bridewell at Dublin. 

Vox. III. E E 
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the rest of the world to laugh at them with more know- 
Jedge and skill. Plumbeus is of a saturnine and sullen 
complexion ; Levis of a mercurial and airy disposition. 
Both these gentlemen have but very slow parts, but would 
make a very good figure did they pursue what they ought. 
If Plumbeus would take to business, be would, in a few 
years, know the forms of orders so well as to direet and 
dictate with so much ease, as to be thought a solid, able 
and, at the same time, a sure man of despatch. Levis, 
with a little reading, and coming more into company, 
would soon be able to write a song, or lead up a country- 
dance. Instead of these proper pursuits, in obedience to 
their respective geniuses, Plumbeus endeavours to be a 
man of pleasure, and Levis the man of business. This 
appears In their speech, and in their dress; Plumbeus is 
ever egregiously fine, and talking something like wit; 
Levis is ever extremely grave, and, with a silly face, re- 
peating maxims. These two pardon eneh other for affect- 
img what each is ineapable of, the one to be wise, and the 
other gay; but ave extremely critical in their judgmeats 
of each other in their way towards what they pretead to. 
Plumbeus acknowledges Levis to be a man of great reach, 
beeause it is what Plumbeus never cared for being thought 
himself, and Levis allows Plumbeus to be an agreeable rake 
for the same reason. Now, were these dear friends to be 
free with each other, as they ought to be, they would 
change characters, and be both as commendable, instead 
of being as ridiculous, as their capacities will admit of. 
Were it not too grave, all that I would urge on this 
subject is, that men are bewildered when they consider 
themselves in any other view than that of strangers, who 
are in a place where it is no great matter whether they 
can, or unreasonable to expect they should, have every 
thing about them as well as at their own home. This way 
of thinking is, perhaps, the only one that can put this 
being in a proper posture for the ease of society. It is 
certain, that this would reduce all faults into those which 
proceed from malice or dishonesty: it would quite change 
our manner of beholding one another, and nothing that 
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was not below a man’s nature, would be below his cha- 
racter. . The arts of this life would be proper advances 
towards the next ; and a very goed man would be a ve 
fine gentleman. As it is now, human life is inverted, and 
we have not learned half the knowledge of this world 
before we are dropping into another. Thus, instead of 
the raptures and contemplations which naturally attend 
a well-spent life from the appreach of eternity, even we 
old fellows are afraid of the ridicule of those who are born 
siace us, and ashamed not to understand, as well as peevish 
to resign, the mode, the fashion, the ladies, the fiddles, 
the balls, and what not. Dick Reptile, why does not 
want humeur, is very pleasant at our elub when be sees 
an old fellow. touchy at being laughed at for any thieg 
that is not in the mode; and bewls in his ear, Prythee 
do net mind bim; tell him thou art mortal.’ 
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Edepel, tes nes n sumus ones invive viris 
Propter penem, quae ones faint digaw ut videamar malo. 
Ter. Hecyr. II. iil. 1. 


. Bow unjustly 
Do hushands stretch their censure to all wives 
For the offences of a few, whose vices 
Refiect dishonour on the rest ! — 


— 


BY MRS. JENNY DISTAFP, mare ren TO MR. 
BICKERSTA EH. 


From my own Apartment, November 6. 


My brother having written the above piece af Latim, 
desired me to take care of the rest of the ensuing paper. 
Towards this he bid me answer the following letter, and 
said, nothing I could write properly on the subject of it 
would be disagreeable to the motto. It is the cause of 
my sex, and I therefore enter upen it with en, 
The epistle is aa thus f 


. * 
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MR. BICKERSTAFF, Edeuburgh, Oct. 23. 

1 presume to lay before you an affair of mine, aad 
begs you'le be very sinceir in giving me your judgment 
and advice in this matter, which is as follows: 

A very agreeable young gentleman, who is.endowed 
with all the good qualities that can make a man com- 
plete, has.this long time maid love to me in the. most 
passionate manner that was posable. He has. left o- 
thing unsaid to make me believe his affections real; and, 
in his letters, expressed himself so hansomly apd so tea- 
derly, that I had all the reason imaginable to believe bim 
sincere. In short, he positively bas promised me he would 
marry me: but I find all he said nothing; for when the 
question was put to him, he would not; but still wewld 
continue my humble servant, and would go on at, the 
could rate, repeating the assurances of his fidelity, aad 
at the same time has none in him. He now writs to me 
in the same endearing style he ust to do, would bave me 
speak to no man but himself. His estate is in his own 
hand, his father being dead. My fortune at my own dis- 
posal, mine being also dead, and to: the full answers his 
estate. Pray, sir, be ingeinous, aud tell me cordially, if 
you don't think I shall do myself an injury if I keep 
company, or a corospondance any longer with this gen- 
tleman. I hope you will faver an honest North- Britain, 
as I am, with your advice in this amour; for I am re- 
solved just to follow your directions: Sir, you will do- 
me a sensable pleasure, and very great honour, if you will 
please to insert this poor scrole, with your answer to it, 
in your Tatler. Pray fail not to give me your answer ; 
for o on it depends the happiness of diseonsolat 
¢ ALMEIRA.’ 

‘MADAM, | 

I have frequently read over your letter, and am of opi- 
nion, that, as lamentable as it is, it is the most common 
of any evil that attends our sex. I am very much troubled 
for the tenderness you express towards your lover, but 
rejoice at the same time that you can so far surmount 
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your inelination for him, as to resolve to dismiss him when 
you have my brother's opinion for it. His sense of the 
matter he desired me to communicate to you. Oh Almeira! 
the common failing of our sex is to value the merit of our 
lovers rather from the grace of their address, than the 
sincerity of their hearts. He has expressed himself so 
handsomely ! Can you say that, after you have reason to 
doubt his truth? It is a melancholy thing, that in this 
circumstance of love, which is the most important of all 
others in female life, we women, who are, they say, always 
weak, are still weakest. The true way of valuing a man, 
is to consider his reputation among the men.* For want 
of this necessary rule towards our conduct, when it is too 
late, we find ourselves married to the outcast of that sex ; 
and it is generally from being disagreeable among men, 
that fellows endeavour to make themselves pleasing to us. 
The little accomplishments of ‘coming into a room with a 
good air, and telling, while they are with us, what we 
cannot hear among ourselves, usually make up the whole 
of a woman's man’s merit. But if we, when we began to 
veflect upon our lovers, in the first place, considered 
what figures they make in the camp, at the bar, on the 
exchange, in their country, or at court, we should pene 
them in quite another view than at present. 

Were we to behave ourselves according to this File; 
we should not have the just imputation of favouring the 
silliest of mortals,.to the great scandal of the wisest, who 
- value our favour as it advances their pleasure, not their 
reputation. In a word, madam, if you would judge aright 
in love, you must look upon it as in a ease of friendship. 
Were this gentleman treating with you for any thing but 
yourself, when you had consented to his offer, if he fell 
off, you would call him a cheat and an impostor. There 
is, therefore, nothing left for you to do but to e him, 
and e for doing it with regret. | 

‘Iam madam, Ac. 


5 1 haye heard it often argued i in conversation, that this 
evil practice is owing to the perverted taste of the wits in 
Ex2 
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the last generation. & libertine on the dune ond very 
easily make tbe language and. the techies tare: bin-owe 
way. Hence it is thet women is trentad as a mistress, 
and not a wife. It ie oom the writings of those times, 
and the traditional accounts of the debanahes.of their men 
of pleasure; that the eaxcembs new-a-dage take up 
them, forsoeth, to he false ain and perfused levers, 
Methinks T feel af] the weman rist im me, whew I: ra 
upon the nauseous rogers that pratesid to daceine us, 
Weetches, that. can. never. beve it iw their power to-over- 
reach any thing liviag but their mmm! In the name 
of geodness, if we ate designed by mee sniteblocenr 
panions to the other cee why ane wa net tsented. accoré- 
ingly? 16 we have merit, an same allow, why is it not as 
base in men to injure us, as one another? If we ane the 
insignificants. thet: othare call ua, where is the triampl 
in deceiving us? But,. when I hola at the bottom. of shit 

disaster, and: reoolleet thong df ay eoquaintance h 
I bare known in the same condition wih, he ‘ Noréhera 
Lass’ that oceasiens. this discounse, I must ewn: have 
ever found the perfidinuaness of men bas been: generally 
owing to ourselh es, and we have contributed to: car own 
deceit, The truth is, we do not conduct casselves: a 
are courted, but as. we are inclined: When. we det cous 
imaginations take this. unbeidied swing; it is: nt, be that 
aets best is most lo but he thut most: lovely: acts 
dest. When our humble servants: make: their addresses, 
we do not keep ourselves enough. dixeagaged.te be: judges 
of their marit; and: we seldesmn. give our judgment of ens 
lover, until we-have-lost om jadgmant for him. 

While Clarindawas. passionntely at tended: and uddresed 
to by Strepham, o is @ man ef wenge, and haewlodge in 
the world, aad: Cassio, whe bas a gdentiful. furtune, and 
an exediemt woderstanding, she fell in love with Damon 
at a ball. From than moment, she that was hefove the 
most, reasouinhle evedtare of all my acquaintance, cannot 
hear Strephon speak, but it is something ‘so out of the 
way of indies’ conversation.’ and: Cassia has never since. 
erna hie:umeuth: befere un, bus she whispers. me,. ‘ Hew 
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sekloua di rishes and sense ge together |. The. issue of all 
this is, that. for the love of Damem, who: bas. naither 
enporieade, wedesttandiag, nar wealth, she despises those 
advantage in the athar ti whieh: shea finde wanting in 
hes lover; or elee thinks be has tham for no other reason 
lat. beeause. he ia hen lever,, This, and many other in- 
atanees, may be gives. in this towa; but I hope thus 
munls may suilien tr het, the growth of sach evils at 
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Mela sese tont obvia sit, 
Virginis os habitumque gerens. . un L 

101 in tite deep recesses‘ of the wo 
Bafeve iny-eyupa beastecus-feren appears,. 
A raids e and modest. looks ahe wears, - 

3 ae | 5 R. Wynne. 

BY [6446 BYCRERSTAFP, ESQUTRE. 
From my aun Apartment, November 8. 

F pertiaps: appear: sichewious, but I must. confess, 
this: laat see, ap b-wani riding. im Enfield:chase, I. met 
a. yousg lady whom. I: could: hardly get ont of mn head, 
and. fer ought I hn, my: heart, ever since., She. was 
mestnted on a pad, with a very wellfansiod. faruiture : 
She. set her horse with a: ven graceful ain and, when I 
saluted: her with. my bet, she bowed: to me-se cbligingly 
that whether it was: hen civility or beauty that touched 
me: so much, i know. ped; bat Bam. sees | shall. never 
forget her. She dwells in mw imagination in m gie 90 
meh te-her advantage, that if Ie te dram a. picture 
of youth, health, benutz, ve modesty, I slenuld represent 
aay, or. a; of them, in the panes.o6 that: young- wearem 

I do not find that there are any descriptions in she) an- 
dient poets eo benutifal as, those they: draw of nympls in 
their panteral dresses and: ewereises. Virgil. gives: Venus 
the. habit. of a Spartan bhautress: when she is to pot Tuns 
in his: wey, aud relieve his cares with: the most. agresable 
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object imaginable. Diana and her train are always de- 
scribed as inhabitants of the woods, and followers of the 
chase. To be well diverted, is the safest guard to inno- 
cence; and, methinks, it should be one of the first things 
to be regarded among people of condition, to find out 
proper amusements for young ladies. I cannot but think 
this of riding might easily be revived among them, when 
they consider how much it must contribute to their beauty. 
This would lay up the best portion they could bring into 
a family, a good stock of health, to transmit to their pos- 
terity. Such a charming bloom as this gives the counte- 
nance, is very much preferable to the real or affected 
feebleness or softness, which appear in the faces of our 
modern beauties. | 

The comedy, called, ‘ The Ladies Cure,’ represents the 
affectation of wan looks and languid glances to a very 
entertaining extravagance, There is, as the lady in the 
play complains, something so robust in perfect health, 
that it is with ber a point of breeding and delicacy to 
appear in public with a sickly air. But the natural gayety 
and spirit which shine in the complexion of such as form 
to themselves a sort of diverting industry, by choosingi re 
creations that are exercises, surpass all the false ornaments 
and graces that canbe put on by applying the whole dis- 
pensary of a toilet. A healthy body, and a cheerful mind, 
give charme as irresistible as inimitable. The beauteous 
Dyctinna, who came to town last week, has, from the 
constant prospect in a delicious country, and the moderate 
exercise and journeys in the visits she made round it, con- 
tracted a certain life in her countenance, which will in 
vain employ both the painters and the poets to represent. 
The becoming negligenee in her dress, the severe sweet- 
ness of her looks, and a certain innocent boldness in all 
her behaviour, are the effect of the active recreations I am 
talking of. 

But instead of such, or any other as innocent and pleas- 
ing method of passing away their time with alacrity, we 
have many in town who spend their hours in an indolent 
state of body and mind, without either recreations er re- 
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flections. I am apt to believe there are some parents 
imagine their daughters will be accomplished enough, if 
nothing interrupts their growth, or their shape. Accord- 
ing to this methed of education, I could name you twenty 
families, where all the girls hear of, in this life, is, that it 
is time to rise and to come to dinner, as if they were so 
insignificant as to be wholly proves for when they : are fed 
and clothed. 

It is with great indignation that I see such monde of 
the female world lost to human society, and condemned 
to a laziness, which makes life pass away with less relish 
than in the hardest labour. Palestris, in her drawing- 
_ room, is supported by spirits to keep off the returns of 
spleen and melancholy, before she can get over half of 
the day for want of something to do, while the wench in 
the kitchen sings and scours from morning to night. 

The next disagreeable thing to a lazy lady, is a very 
busy one. Aman of business in good company, who gives 
an aceount of his abilities and despatches, is hardly more 
insupportable than her they call a notable woman, and 
a manager. Lady Good-day, where I visited the other day, 
at a very polite eirele, entertamed a great lady with a 
recipe for a poultice, and gave us to understand, that she 
had done extraordinary cares since she was last in town. 
It seems a countryman had wounded himself with his 
seythe as he was mowing; and we were obliged to bear 
of her charity, her medicine, and her humility, in the 
hassbest tone and coarsest language imaginable. . .. 

What I would request in all this prattle is, that our 
females would either let us have their persons, or their 
minds, in such perfection as nature designed them. 

The way to this is, that those who are in the quality 
of gentlewomen, should propose to themselves some suit- 
able method of passing away their time. This would 
furnish them with reflections and sentiments proper for 
the companions of reasonable men, and prevent the un- 
natural marriages which happen every day between the 
most accomplished women and the veriest oafg, the wor- 
thiest men and the most insignificant females. Were the 
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general turn of women’s eduration of anpther kind than 
it is at present, we should want one amother for more 
reasons than we do as the world now goes. The common 
design of parents, is to get their girls off as well as they 
can; and they make na conscience of putting into our 
hands a bargain for our whole life, which will make our 
hearts ache every day of it, I shall, therefore, take this 
matter into serious consideration, and will propose, for 
the better improvement of the fais sex,a Female Library.’* 
This collection of books shall consist of such anthers a 
do not corrupt while they divest, but shall tend more 
immediately to improve them as they are women, They 
shall be such as shall not hurt a feature by the aastesity 
of their reflections, nor eause one impertinent glance by 
the wantonnese of them. Thay shall all tand ta edvance 
the value of their inpgoenee of, virgin, improve their war 
derstanding as wives, and. mgulate thea tenderness as 
, It has bean. very often said in these lucuhrat ions, 
that the ideas which most frequently pasa through aus 
imaginations, leave traces of thegagelues in aur counie- 
nances, These chall be a strict regard bad to this in my 
Female Library, which shall. be furnished with nothing 
that shall give supplies to ostentation or impertinenes ; 
but the whyle shall be so digested for the use.of my stu- 
denta, that they shal nut ge out of character in their en- 
quiries, but their knowledge. appear only a cultivated in- 
nocence. bt 
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Per varios casus, por tut eiseriining rerum, 
Tendimas. Virg. Xn. i. 208. 


—:. hazards, and evemewe more, Dryden. - 


From my own Apartment, November 10. 
L was last night visited by a friend of mine whe bas 
an inexhaustable fund of discaurse, and vever fails to en- 


@Meele in 1714, published three votmmes mn vo. mutter the title of 
er Lexy. . 
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tertain his company with a variety of thoughts and hints 
that are altogether new and uncommon. Whether it were 
in complaisance to my way of living, or his real opinion, 
he advanced the following paradox : That it required much 
greater talents to fill up and become a retired life than a 
life of business. Upon this occasion he rallied very agree- 
ably the basy men of the age, who only valued themselves 
for being in motion, and passing through a series of trifling 
and msignificant actions. in the heat of his discourse, 
seeing a piece of money lying on my table, I defy,’ says 
be, any of these active persons t6 produce half the ad- 
ventures that this twelve-penny-piece has been engaged 
in, were it possible for him to give us an account of his 
life.’ 


My friend's talk made so odd an impression upon my 
mind, that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into 
an umaecountable reverie, that had neither moral nor de- 

sign in it, and eannot be 80 properly called a dream as a 
delirium. 

Metheught the shilling that lay upon the table reared 
elf upon its edge, and, turning the face towards me, 
opened his month, and ia a sefe silver sound, gave me the 
following ecceunt of his life and adventures: 

J was born,’ says he, ‘on the side of a mountain, 
wear a little village of Peru, und made a voyage to Eng- 
land in an ingot, under the convoy of sir Francis Drake. 
I was, soon after my arrival, taken out of my Indian 
habit, refined, naturalized, and put into the British mode, 
with the face of queen Elizabeth on one side, and the arms 
of the countey on the other. Being thus equipped, I found 
in me a wonderful inclination to ramiste,. and visit all the 
parts of the new world into which 1 was brought. The 
people very much favoured my neteral disposition, and 
shifted me so fast from hand to hand, that, before I was 
five years old, I had travelled into almost every corner of 
the nation. Bat, in the beginning ef my sixth year, to my 
unspeakable grief, ! fel] inte the hands of a miserable 
old fellow, who clapped me into an icon chest, where I 
found five hundred more of my n quality who lay 
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under the same confinement. The only relief we had, 
was to be taken out and countea over in the fresh air every © 
morning and evening. After an imprisonment of several 
-years, we heard somebody knocking at our chest and 
breaking it open with a hammer. This we found was the © 
old man’s heir, who, as his father lay dying, was so good 
as to come to our release. He separated us that very day. 
What was the fate of my companions I know not: as 
for myself, I was sent to the apothecary's shop for a pint 
of sack. The apothecary gave me to an herb-woman, the 
herb-woman to a butcher, the butcher to a brewer, and 
the brewer to his wife, who made a present of me to a non- 
conformist preacher. After this manner I made my way 
merrily through the world, for, as I told you before, we 
shillings love nothing so much as travelling. I sometimes 
fetched in a shoulder of mutton, sometimes a play- book, 
and often had the satisfaction to treat a templer at a 
twelve-penny ordinary, or carry him with three friends 
to Westminster-hall. 

‘In the midst of this pleasant progress which I made 
from place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious old 
woman, who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pursuance 
of a foolish saying, that while she kept a queen Eliza- 
beth’s shilling about her she should never be without 
money.” I continued here a close prisoner for many 
months, until at last I was ebene for eight- and forty 
farthings. : 

I thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the begin- 
ning of the eivil wars, when, to my shame be it spoken, 
J was employed in raising soldiers against the king: for, 
being of a very tempting breadth, a serjeant made use 
of me to inveigle country fellows, and list them into the 
service of the parliament. 

As soon as he had made one man sure, his way was, 
to oblige him to take a shilling of a more homely figure, 
and then practise the same trick upon another. Thus | 
continued doing great mischief to the crown, until my 
officer chaneing one morning to walk abroad earlier than 
ordinary, saerificed me to his pleasures, and made d <f 
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me to seduce a milk-maid. This wench bent me, and 
gave me to her sweetheart, applying more properly than 
she intended the usual form of, to my love, and from 
my love. This ungenerous gallant marrying ber. within 
a few days after, pawned me for a dram of brandy ; and, 
drinking me out, next day I was beaten flat with a hammer, 
and again set a-running. 

After many adventures, which it would be tedious to 

relate, I was sent toa young spendthrift, in company with 
the will of bis deceased father. The young fellow, who 
I found was very extravagant, gave great demonstrations 
of joy at receiving the will; but opening it, he found him- 
. self disinherited, and cut off from the possession of a fair 
estate by virtue of my being made a present to him. This 
put him into such a passion, that after baving taken me 
in his band, and cursed me, he squirred me away from him 
as far as be could fling me. I chanced to light in an un- 
frequented place under a dead wall, where I lay undisco- 
vered and useless during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

About a year after the king’s return, a poor cavalier, 
that was walking there about dinner-time, fortunately 
vast his eye upon me, and, to the great joy of us both, 
carried me toa cook's shop, where he dined upon me, and 
drank the king's health. When I came again into the 
world, I found that I had been happier in my retirement 
than I thought, having probably by that means escaped 
wearing a monstrous pair, of breeches.* C“ 

* Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was rather 
looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin; for which 
reason a gamester laid hold of me, and converted me to 
- a counter, having got together some dozens of us for that 
use. We led a melancholy life in his possession, being 
busy at those hours wherein current coin is at rest, and 
partaking the fate of our master ; being i in a few moments 
valued at a crown, a pound, or a sixpence, according to 

the situation m which the fortune of the cards placed us. 


* The two shields on Oliver’s shilling, valgarly called breeches, some- 
what resemble the vast trunk-hose, with which,.and a ruff as monstrous, 
James I. went a-hanting. 
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I had at length the good luck to see my master break, by 
which means I was again sent abroad under my primitive 
denomination of a shilling. 

I shall pass over many other accidents of less moment, 
and hasten to that fatal catastrophe when I fell into the 
hands of an artist, who conveyed me under ground, and, 
with an unmerciful pair of sheers, cut off my titles, clipped 
my brims, retrenched my shape, rubbed me to my inmost 
ring; and, in short, so spoiled and pillaged me, that he 
did not leave me worth a groat. You may think what 
confusion I was in to see myself thus curtailed and dis- 
figured. I should bave been ashamed to nave shown my 
head, had not all my old acquaintance been reduced to’ 
the same shameful figure, excepting some few that were 
punched through the belly. In the midst of this general 
calamity, when every body thought our misfortune irre- 
trievable, and our case desperate, we were thrown into 
the furnace together, and, as it often happens with cities 
rising out of a fire, appeared with greater beauty and 
lustre than we could ever boast of before. What has hap- 
pened to me since this change of sex which you now see, 
I shall take some other opportunity to relate. In the 
mean time, I shall only repeat two adventures, as being 
very extraordinary, and neither of them having ever hap- 
pened to me above once in my life. The first was, my 
being in a poet's pocket, who was so taken with the bright- 
ness and novelty of thy appearance, that it gave occasion 
to the finest burlesque poem in the British language, in- 
titled, from me, The splendid Shilling.* The second ad- 
venture, which I must not omit, happened to me in the 
year 1703, when I was given away in charity to a blind 
man; but indeed this was by mistake, the person who 
gave me having thrown me heedlessly into the hat} among 
a penny-worth of farthings. 

® By Mr. John Phillips, a poet‘ of cvtsiderable eminence, and a very 
good man, who was born Sept. 30, 1676, and died Feb. 15, 1708. 

t The hat, and this shilling, were, it seems, nearly coeval; for Granger 
says, that the first English portrait he remembered to have seen with 
a hat, was one of a Mr. Brightman, iu the reign of qneen Elizabeth.“ 


2 This paper gave birth to an ingenions dramatic romance, intitled, 
* Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea,’ attributed to Dr. Shebbaire. 
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No. 250. Tuesday, November 14, 1710. 
Seis enim justum geminA saspendere lance 
Ancipitis libre ? Pers. Sat. iv. 16. 
Know'st thou, with equal hand, to hold the scale  — Dryden. 


From my awn Apartment, November 13. 

. I Last winter erected a court of justice for the correct- 
ing of several enormities in dress and behaviour, which are 
not cognizable in any other courts of this realm. The 
vintner’s case, which I there tried, is still fresh in every 
man's memory. That of the petticeat gave also a general 
satisfaction: not to mention the more important points 
of the cane and perspective; in which, if 1 did not give 
judgments and decrees according to the strictest rules of 
equity and justice, I can safely say, I acted according to 
the best of my understanding. . But as for the proceed- 
ing of that. court, I shall refer my reader to an account 
of them, written by my secretary; which is now in the 
press, and will sherth be published under the title of 
Lilies Reports.’ e 
As I last year presided over a eaurt of justice, it is my 
intention this year to set myself at the head of a court of 
honour. * There is no court of this nature any where at 
present, except in France; where, according to the best 
of my intelligence, it consists of such only as are marshals 
of that kingdom. I am likewise informed, that there is 
not one of that honourable board at present, who has not 
been driven out of the field by the duke of Marlborough : 
but whether this be only an accidental or a necessary qua- 
Hfication, I must confess, I aus not able to determine. 

i As for the court of honour, of which I am here speak- 
ing, I intend to sit myself in it as president, with several 
men of honour on my right hand, and women of virtue 
on'my left, as my assistants. The first place on the bench 
1 have given to an old Tangereen captain with a wooden 
leg. The second is a gentleman of a long twisted periwig 
without a curl in it, a muff with very little hair upon it, 
and a threadbare coat with new buttons; being a person 
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of great worth, and second brother to a man of quality. 
The third is a gentleman-usher, extremely well read in 
romances, and grandson to one of the greatest wits in 
Germany, who was some time master of the ceremonies 
to the duke of Wolfembottle. 

As for those who sit further on my right hand, as it 
is usual in public courts,® they are such as will fill up the 
number of faces upon the bench, and serve rather for or- 
nament than use. 

The chief upon my left hand are, 

An old maiden lady, that preserves some of the best 
blood of England in her veins. 

A Welsh woman of a little stature, but high spirit. 
An old prude, that has censured every marriage for these 
thirty years, and is lately wedded to a young rake, 

Having thus furnished my bench, I shall establish cor- 
respondences with the horse guards, and the veterans of 
Chelsea-college: the former to furnish me with twelve 
men of honour as often as I shall have occasion for a grand 
jury; and the latter, with as many good men and true, for 
a petty jury. 

As for the women of virtue, it will not be difficult for 
me to find them about midnight at crimp and basset. 
Having given this public notice of my court, I must 
further add, that I intend to open it on this day sevennight, 
being Monday the twentieth instant; and du hereby in- 
vite all such as have suffered injuries and affronts, that 
are not to be redressed by the common laws of this land, 
whether they be abort bows, cold salutations, supercilious 
looks, unreturned smiles, distant behaviour, or forced 
familiarity ; as also all such as have been aggrieved by any 
ambiguous expression, accidental justle, or unkind repar- 
tee; likewise all such as have been defrauded of their 
right to the wall, tricked out of the upper end of the table, 
or have been suffered to place themselves, in their own 
wrong, on the back seat of the coach. These, and all of 
these, I do as I above-said, invite to bring in their several 


This alludes to the masters in chancery, who sit on the bench with 
the lord chauceltor, sele judge of the cuurt. 
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cases and complaints, in which they shall’be ee with 
all imaginable expedition. 

I am very sensible, that the office I have now taken upon 
me will engage me in the disquisition of many weighty 
points, that daily perplex the youth of the British nation ; 
and, therefore, I have already discussed several of them 
for my future use: as, how far a man may brandish his 
cane in telling a story without insulting his hearer ;’ what 
degree of contradiction amounts to the lie; ‘how a man 
shall resent another’s staring and cocking a hat in his 
face; if asking pardon is an atonement for treading 
upon one’s toes; ‘ whether a man may put up with a box 
on the ear, received from a stranger in the dark ?’ or, 

‘whether a man of honour may take a blow of his wife; 
with several other subtilties of the like nature. 
For my direction in the duties of my office, I have fur- 
nished myself with a certain astrological pair of scales, 
which I have contrived for this purpose. In one of them 
I lay the injuries, in the other the reparations. The first 
are represented by little weights made of a metal, resem- 
bling ,iron, and FA ‘other .of gold. These are. not only 
lighter than the weights made use of in avoirdupois, but 
also such as are used in troy-weight. The heaviest of 
those that represent the injuries amount but to a scruple ; 
and decrease by so many subdivisions, that there are several 
imperceptible weights which cannot be seen without the 
belp of a very fine microscope. I might acquaint my 
reader, that these scales were made under the influence 
of the sun wheu he was in Libra, and describe many sig- 
natures on the weights both of injury and ‘reparation . 
but as this would look rather to proceed from an osten- 
tation of my own art, than any care for the ae I shall 
pass it over ih silence. 
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No. 251.] Thursday, November 16, 1710. 


Quisnam igitnr Iber ! Sapiens, sibi qui imperionus ; 

Quem neque panperies, ge mors, nec viecula terrent: 

Responsare cupidinibus, comemnere honores 

Fortis, et in seipso totus; teres atque rotunqus, 

Externi ne quid vateat per lreve morari; - 

In quem manca nh semper.fortuia. Aer. 2 Sat. vii. Wo 

Who then is free #~The wise, who well maintains 

An empire o er bimeelf; whom neither chains, 

Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire, 

Who boldly answers to bis warm desire, 

Who can amnbition’s ‘vainest ,ifts Gexpige, 

555 

Rd b aks mis Breane with sapeor force. e Francis. 

From my own Apartment, Navember 15. 
Tr i necessary to an easy and happy fife, to possess our 
minds in such a manner as to be always well satisfied with 
our own reflections. Tue way to this state is to measure 
our actions by our own opinion, and not by that of the rest 
of the world. The serise of ether men ought to prevail 
over us in things of less consideration, but not in con- 
cerns where truth and honour are engaged. Wben we 
look into the bottom of things, what at first appears a 
paradox is a plain truth; and those professions, which, for 
want of being duly weighed, seem to proceed from a sort 
of romantic philosophy, and ignorance ef the world, after 
a little reflection, are so reasonable, that it is direct mad- 
ness to walk by any other rules. Thus to contradict our 
desires, and to conquer the impulses of our ambition, if 
they do not fall in with what we in our inward ‘sentiments 
approve, is so much our interest, and so xbediutely ne- 
cessary to our real happiness, that to contemn all the 
wealth and power in the world, where they stand in com- 
petition with a man’s honour, is rather good sense than 
greatness of mind. 

Did we consider that the mind of a man is the man 
himself, we should think it the most unnatural sort of 
self-murder to sacrifice the sentiment of the soul to gratify 
the appetites of the body. Bless us! is it possible, that 
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when the necessities of life are supplied, a man would flatter 
to be rich, or circumyent to be powerful! When we meet 
à poor wretch, urged with hunger and cold, asking an 
alms, we are apt to think this a state we could rather 
starve than submit to: but yet how much more despicable 
is, his condition, who is above necessity, and yet shall 
resign his reason and his integrity to purchase superfluities ! 
-Both these are abject and common beggars; but sure it 
is less despicable to beg a supply to & man’s hunger than 
his vanity. But custom and general prepossessions have 
80 far prevailed over an upthinking world, that those ne- 
cessitous creatures, who cannot relish life without ap- 
plause, attendance, and equipage, are so far from making 
a contemptible figure, that distressed virtue is less es- 
teemed than successful vice. But if a man’s appeal, in 
cases that regard his honour, were made to his own soul, 
there would be a basis and standing rule for our conduct, 
and we should always endeavour rather to be, than peer 
honourable, Mr. Collier, in his Essay on Fortitude,’ has 
treated this subject with great wit and magnanimity. 
What, says he, can be more honourable than to have 
courage enough to exscute the commands of reason and 
conscience; to maintain the dignity of our nature, and 
the station "assigned us? to be proof against poverty, pain, 
and death itself? I mean so far as not to do any thing 
that is scandalous or sinful to avoid them. To stand 
adversity under all shapes with decency and resolution! 
To do this, is to be great above title and fortune. This 
i argues the soul of a heavenly extraction, and is worthy 
3the ofspring of the Deity.’ 
What a generous ambition has this man pointed to us? 
When men have settled in themselves a conviction, by 
tuch noble precepts, that there is nothing honourable 
which is not accompanied with innocence; nothing mean 
but what has guilt in it: I say, when they have attained 
thus: much, though poverty, pain, and death, may still 

retain their terrors; yet riches, pleasures, and honours, 
will easily lose their charms, if they stand between us 
and our integrity. 
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What is here said with allusion to fortune and fame 
may as justly be applied to wit and beauty; ſor these 
latter are as adventitious as the other, and as little con- 
cern the essence of the ‘soul. They are all laudable in 
the man who possesses them, only for the just application 
of them. A bright imagination, while it is subservient to 
an hunest and noble soul, is a faculty which makes a man 
justly admired by mankind, and furnishes him with re- 
flections upon his own actions, which add delicates to the 
feast of a good conscience: but when wit descends to 
wait upon sensual pleasures, or promote the base purposes 
of ambition, it is then to be contemned in proportion to 
its excellence. If a man will not resolve to place the 
foundation of his happiness in his own mind, life is a bewil- 
dered and unhappy state, ineapable of rest or tranquillity. 
For to such a one, the general applause of valour, wit, 
nay of honesty itself, can give him but a very feeble com- 
fort; since it is capable of being interrupted by any one 
who wants either understanding or good-nature to see or 
acknowledge such excellencies. This rule is so necessary, 
that one may very safety say, it is impossible to know any 
true relish of our being withont it. Look about you in 
common life among the ordinary race of mankind, and 
you will find merit in every kind ‘is allowed only to those 
who are in particular districts or sets of company ; but, 
since men can have little pleasure in these faculties which 
denominate them persons of distinction, let them give up 
such an empty pursuit, and think nothing essential to 
happiness but what is in their own power ; the capacity of 
reflecting with pleasure on their own actions, however 
they are interpreted. 

It is so evident a truth, that it is only i in our own bosoms 
we are to search for any thing to make us happy, that it 
is, methinks, a disgrace to our nature to talk of taking 
our measures from thence only, as a matter of fortitude. 
When all is well there, the vicissitudes and distinctions 
of life are the mere scenes of a drama; and he will never 
-aet his part well, who-has his thoughts more fixed upon 
the applause of the audience than the design of his part. 
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The life of a man who acts with a steady integrity, 
without valuing the interpretation of his actions, has but 
one uniform regular path to move in, where he cannot 
meet opposition, or fear ambuscade. On the other side, 
the least deviation from the rules of honour introduces a 
train of numberless evils, and involves him in inexplicable 
mazes. He that has entered into guilt has bid adieu to 
rest; and every criminal has his share of the misery ex- 
pressed so emphatically in the tragedian, 


Macbeth shall s'eep’ no more! 


It vas with detestation of every other grandeut but the 
calm command of his own passions, that the excellent 
Mr. Cowley cries out with so much justice: 

If e er ambition did my fancy cheat | 
With any thought so mean as to be great, 


Continue, heaven, still from me to remove 
The humble blessings of that life I love! 
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No. 252. Saturday, November 18, 1710.. 

Narratur ct prisci Catonis 

Seepe mero caluisse virtus. Hor. 3 Od. xxi. 11. 


of old 
_ Cato’s virtue, we are told, 
Often with a bumper glow’d _ 
And with social raptures flow’d. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, November 17. 


The following letter, and several others to the same 
purpose, accuse me of a rigour of which I am far from 
being guilty, to wit, the disallowing the cheerful use of 
wine. ö 


N From my Country house, 
MR. BICKERSTAFT, Oetober 25. 


_ ©Your discourse against drinking, in Tuesday's Tatler, 

I like well enough in the main; but, in my humble opinion, 
8 u are become too rigid, where you say to this effect : 
Were there only this single consideration, that we are 

= less masters of ourselves if we drink the least propor- 
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tion beyond the exigence of thirst.“ I hope no one drinks 
wine to allay this appetite. This seems to be designed for 
a loftier indulgence of nature ; for it were hard to suppose 
that the Author of Nature, who imposed upon her her 
necessities and pains, does not allow her her proper plea- 
sures ; and we may reckon among the latter the moderate 
use of the grape. Though I am as much against excess, 
or whatever approaches it, as yourself; yet I conceive one 
may safely go farther than the bounds you there prescribe, 
not only without forfeiting the title of being one’s own 
master, but also to possess it in a much greater degree. 
If a man’s expressing himself upon any subject with more 
life and vivacity, more variety of ideas, more copiously, 
more fluently, and more to the purpose, argues it; he 
thinks clearer, speaks more ready, and with greater choice 
of comprehensive and significant terms. I have the good 
fortune now to be intimate with a gentleman “ remarkable 
for this temper, who hath an inexhaustible source of wit 
to entertain the curious, the grave, the humourous, and 
the frolic. He can transform himself into different sha 
and adapt himself to every company; yet in a coffee-house, 
or in the ordinary course of affairs, he appears rather dull 
than sprightly. You can seldom get him to the tavern; 
but when once he is arrived to his pint, and begins to look 
about and like his company, you admire a thousand things 
in him, which before lay buried. Then you discover the 
brightness of bis mind, and the strength of his judgment, 
accompanied with the most graceful mirth. In a word, 
by this enlivening aid, he 1s whatever is polite, instructive, 
and diverting. What makes him still more agreeable is, 
that he teils a story, seridus or comical, with as much de · 
licacy of humour as Cervantes himself. And for all this, 
at other times, even after a long knowledge of him, you 
shall scarce discern in this incomparable person; a whit 
more than what might be expected from one of a common 
capacity, Doubtless, there are men of great parts that 
are guilty of downright bashfulness, that, by a strange 
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hesitation and reluctance | to speak, murder the finest and 
most elegant thoughts, and render the most lively con- 


‘ceptions flat and heavy. 


In this case, a certain quantity of my white or red 


cordial, which you will, is an easy, but an infallible re- 


medy. It awakens the judgment, quickens the memory, 


ripens the understanding, disperses melancholy, cheers the 


heart; in a word, restores the whole man to himself and 
his friends, without the least pain or indisposition to the 
patient. To be taken only in the evening, in a reasonable 
quantity, before going to bed. Note: My bottles are sealed 
with three fleur- de- luces and a bunch of grapes. Beware 
of counterfeits. I am your most humble servant, &c.’ 


Whatever has been said against the use of wine upen 
the supposition that it enfeebles the mind, and renders it 
unfit for the duties of life, bears forcibly to the advantages 
of that delicious juice in cases where it only heightens 
conversation, and brings to light agreeable talents which 
otherwise would have lain concealed under the oppression 
of an unjust modesty. I must acknowledge I have seen 
many of the temper mentioned by this correspondent, and 
own wine may very allowably be used, in a degree above 
the supply of mere necessity, by such as labour under me- 
lancholy, or are tongue-tied by modesty. It is certainly 
a very agreeable change, when we see a glass raise a lifeless 
conversation into all the pleasures of wit and good humour. 
But when Caska adds to his natural impudence the fluster 


‘of a bottle, that which fools called fire when he was sober, 


all men abhor as outrage when he is drunk. Thus he that 
in the morning was only saucy, is in the evening tumul-+ 
tuous. It makes one sick to hear one of these fellows say, 
they love a friend and a bottle.’ Noisy mirth has some- 
thing too rustic in it to be considered without terror by 
men of politeness: but, while the discourse improves in a 
well-chosen company,from the addition of spirits which flow 
from moderate cups, it must be acknowledged, that leisure 
time cannot be more agreeably, or perhaps more usefully, 
employed than at such meetings. There is a certain prudence 
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in this, and all other circumstances, which makes right or 
wrong in the conduct of ordinary life. Sir Jeoffrey Wild- 
acre has nothing so much at heart, as that his son should 
know the world betimes. For this end he introduces him 
among the sots of his own age, where the boy learns to 
laugh at his father from the familiarity with which he 
sees him treated by his equals. This the old fellow calls 

living well with his heir, and teaching him, to be too 
much his friend to be impatient for his estate. But, for 
the more exact regulation of society in this and other 
matters, I shall publish tables of the characters and re- 
lations among men, and by them instruct the town in 
making sets and companies for a bottle. This humour 
of sir Jeoffrey shall be taken notice of in the first place ; 
for there is, methinks, a sort of incest in drunkenness, 
and sons are not to behold fathers stripped of all reverence. 

It is shocking in nature for the young to see those, 
whom they should have an awe for, in circumstances of 
contempt. I shall therefore utterly forbid, that those 
whom nature should admonish to avoid too gross familia- 
rities, shall be received into parties of pleasure where there 
is the least danger of excess. I should run through the 
whole doctrine of drinking, but that my thoughts are at 
present too much employed in the modelling my Court 
of Honour,’ and altering the seats, benches, bar, and 
canopy from that of the court wherein J, last winter, sat 
upon causes of less moment. By the way, I shall take 
an opportunity to examine, what method is to be taken 
to make joiners and other artificers get out of a house 


they have once entered; not forgetting to tie them under 


proper | regulations. It is for want of such rules. that. I 
ave, a i day or two longer than I expected, been tormented 
aud, eafened with hammers; insomuch, that I neither 
can pursue this discourse, nor answer the following, and 
many other letters of the highest importance. 
‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, 1 
We are man aud wife, and have a boy and a girl ; the 


Jad seventeen, the maiden sixteen.. We are guarrelling 
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about some parts of their education. I, Ralph, cannot 
bear that L must pay for the girl's learning on the spinnet, 
when I know she has no ear. I, Bridget, have not patience 
toshave my son whipped: because he cannot make verses, 
when I know he is a blockhead. Pray, sir, inform us, 
is it absolutely necessary that all who wear breeches must 
be taught to rhyme ; all in petticoats to touch an instru- 
ment? Please to interpose in this and the like cases, to 
end much solid distress which arises from trifling causes, 
as it is common in wedlock, and you will very much oblige 
us and ours, 


‘RALPH, 
«BRIDGET, J YOKEFELLOW.’ 


„„ 


269 KK“ „„ . 
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Pietate gravem ac meritis si fortè virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribas astant. 
Virg. En. i. 155. 


If then some grave and pious man appear, 
They hush their noise und lend a listening ear, Bede 


From my own Apartment, November 20. 


- EXTRACT OF THE JOURNAL OR THE COUR®P.OF HONOUR, 
1710. 


Diss Lane, vicesimo Novembris, hora non’ antemeridian&. 


Tux court being sat, an oath, prepared by the Censor, 
was administered to the assistants on his right hand, who 
were all sworn upon their bonour. The women on his left 
hand took the same oath upon their reputation. Twelve 
gentlemen of the horse guards were empanelled, having 
unanimously chosen Mr. Alexander Truncheon, who is 

their ‘right-hand man in the troop, for their foreman in 
the jury. Mr. Truncheon immediately drew his sword, 
and, holding it with the point towards his own body, pre- 

sented it to the Censor. Mr. Bickerstaff received it; and, 
after having surveyed the breadth of the blade, and sharp- 
ness of the point, with more than ordinary attention, re- 
turned it to the foreman in a very graceful manner. The 
n rest of the jury, upon the delivery of the sword tc their 
vol. III. G 
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foreman, drew all of them together as one man, and salated 
the bench with such an air, as signified the most resigned 
submission to those who commanded them, and the great- 
est magnanimity to execute what they should ‘command. 

Mr. Pickerstaff, after having received the compliments 
on his right hand, cast his eye upon the left, where the. 
whole female jury paid their respects by a low courtesy, 
and by laying their hands upon their mouths. Their fore- 
woman was a professed Platonist,“ that had spent much 
of her time in exhorting the sex to set a just value upon 
their persons, and to make the men know themselves. 

There followed a profound silence, when at length, after 
some recollection, the Censor, who continued hitherto un- 
covered, put on his hat with great dignity ; and, after having 
composed the brims of it in a manner suitable to the gravity 
of his character, he gave the following charge; which was 
received with silence and attention, that being the only 
applause which he admits of, or is ever given in his pre- 
sence > 

The nature of my office, and the solemnity of this oc- 
casion, requiring that I should open my first session with 
a speech, I shall cast what I have to aay under two prin- 
ciple heads. 

Under the first I shall endeavour to show the necessity 
and usefulness of this new erected court; and, under the 
second, I shall give a word of advice and instruction to 
every constituent part of it. 

As for the first, it is well observed by Pheedrus, a bea- 
then poet: 

_ _ Nisi utile est quod facimas, frustra est gloria. 
Which is the same, ladies, as if I should say, it would be 
of no reputation for me to be president of a court which 
is of no benefit to the public. Now, the advantages that 
may arise to the weal-public from this institution will more 
plainly appear, if we consider what it suffers for the want 
of it. Are not our streets daily filled with wild pieces of 
zustice, and random penalties? Are not crimes undeter- 


Another allasion to Mrs. Mary Astcil, and to her book entitled.“ A 
serious proposal to the Ladies, &e. 
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mined, and reparations disproportioned? How. often have 
We seen the lie punished by death, and the liar himself 
deciding. his own cause! nay, not only acting the judge, 
but the executioner! Have we not known a box on the 
ear more severely accounted for than mensiaughter? In 
these extra-judicial proceedings of mankind, an unman- 
nerly jest is frequently as capital as a premeditated murder. 

But the most pernicious ciroumstance in this case is, 
that the man who suffers the injury must put himself upon 
the same foot of danger with him that gave it, before he 
can have bis just revenge; so that the punishment is alto- 
wether accidental, and may fall as well upon the innocent 

as the guilty. 

*. I shall only mention a case which happens frequently 
among the more polite nations of the world, and which I 
the rather mention, because both sexes are eoncerned in 
it, end which, therefore, you gentlemen, and you ladies of 
the jury, will the ratber take notice of; I mean, that great 
and known ease of cuckoldom. Supposing the person who 
has suffered insults in his dearer and better half; suppos- 
ing, 1 say, this person should regent the injuries done to 
his tender wife; what is the reparation he may expect? 
‘Why, to be used worse than his poor lady, run through the 
dody, and left breathless upon the bed of honour. What 
then, will you on my right band say, must the man do 
ahat is affronted? Must our sides be elbowed, our shins 
broken? Must the wall, or perhaps our mistress, be taken 
from us? May a man knit his forehead into a frown, toss 
‘yp his arm, or pish at what we say, and must the villain 
live after it? Is there no redress for injured honour? Yes, 
gentlemen, that is the design of the judicature we mare 
here established. 

A court of conseience, we very wel know, was firat in- 
stituted for the determining of several points of property, 
that were too little and trivial for the cognizance of higher 
courts of justice. In the same manner, our court of honour 
is appointed for the examination of several niceties and 
punctilios, that do not pass for wrongs in the eye of our 
common laws. But notwithstanding no legislators of any 
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nation have taken into consideration these little circum- 
stances, they are such as often lead to crimes big enough 
for their inspection, though mer come before them too late 
fur their. redress. 

Besides, I appeal to you ladies, C here Mr. Bickerstaff 
turned to his left hand) if these are: not the little stings 
and thorns in life,“ that make it more uneasy than its 
must substantial evils ? Confess ingenuously, did you never 
lose a morning’s devotions . because you could not offer 
them up from the higheat plaee of the pew? Have you 
not been in pain even at a ball, because another has been 
taken out to dance before you? Do you love any of your 
friends so much as those that are below you? Or, have 
you any favourites that walk on your right hand? You 
have answered me in your looks; I ask no more. 

“I come now to the second part of my discourse, which 
obliges me to address myself in particular to the respec- 
tive members of the court, in which I shall be very brief. 

As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my assistants and 
grand juries, I have made choice of you on my right hand, 
because I know you very jealous of your honour; and you 
on my left, because I know you very much concerned for 
the reputation of others ; for which reason I expect great 
exactness and impartiality i in your verdicts and judgments. 

“I must, in the next place, address myself to you, gen- 
tlemen of the council: you all know that I have not chosen 
you for your knowledge in the litigious parts of the law; 
but because you have all of you formerly fought duels, of 
which I have reason to think you have repented, as being 
now settled in the peaceable state of benchers. “My advice 
to you is, only that in your pleadings you will be short and 
expressive. To which end, you are to banish out of your 
discourses all synonymous terms, and unnecessary multi- 
-plication of verbs and nouns. I do moreover forbid you 
the use of the words also and likewise; and must further 
‘declare, that if I catch any one among you, upon any pre- 
. tence whatsoever, using the particle or, I shall instantly 


9 See Dr. Johnson's ‘ Jivesof the English Poets, &e. 
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order him to be stripped of bis gown, end thrown over the 


bar. 


bis is a true copy: N CHARLES LILLIE 
N. B. V 
published on Tuesday nex!t. ae 


EA ISR at ee EILEEN RT ON 


No. 254.) 2k, ‘Thursday, November 23, 1710. 
Splendide mendax. : Hor. 20d. in. 35. 
Goriously false. * Francis. 


From my own Apartment, November 22. 

THERE are no books which I more delight in than in 
travels, especially those that describe remote countries, ~ 
and give the writer an opportunity of showing his parts 
without incurring any danger of being examined or con- 
tradicted. ‘Among all the authors of this kind, our renowned 
countryman, sir John Mandeville“ has distinguished him- 
self by the copiousness of his invention, and the greatness 
of his genius. The second to sir John I take to have been 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto,+ à person of infinite adventure, 
and unbounded imagination.’ One reads the voyages of 
these two great wits with as much astonishment as the 
travels of Ulysses in Homer, or of the Red-oross Knight in 
Spenser. All is enchanted ground and fairy-land. 

I have got into my hands, by great chance, several manu- 
scripts of these two eminent authors, which are filled with 
greater wonders than any of those they have communicated 
_ to the public; and indeed, were they not so well attested, 
they would appear altogether improbable. I am apt to 
think the ingenious authors did not publish them with the 
rest of their works, lest they should pass for fictions and 
fables: a caution not unnecessary, when the reputation of 
their veracity was not yet established in the world.“ But 


* Sir John Mandeville was born at St. Alban’s, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, of a family, whose ancestor is said to have coine into 
England with William the Conqueror. : 

+ Ferdinand Mendes Pinto, a Portaguese of low birth, a great adventorer, 
and no common genius, who wrote voyages and travels, remarkable for 
their warvellous exaggeration. 

Ge3 


* 7 8 
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as this reason has now no further weight, I shall make the 
public a present of these curious pieces, at such times as I 
shall find myself unprovided with other subjects. 

The present: paper 1 intend to fl with an- arfrum from 
sir John’s journal, in which that dearned and werthy knight 
Fires an account of the freezing and thawing of several 
short speeches, which he made in“ the territories of Nova 
Zembla. I need: not inform my reader, that the authorof 
Hudibras alludes to this strange quality in thet cold climate, 
when, speaking of abstracted notions clethed in a visible 
shape, he adds that apt simile :=— 


Lie werds congealed in northern air.“. 


Not: to keep my reader any longer in suspense, the re- 
lation, put into modern language, is as follows : 
We were separated by a storm in the latitude of seventy- 
three, insomuch, that only the ship which I was in, with a 
Dutch and French vessel, got safe into a creek of Nova 
Zembla. We landed, in order to refit our vessels and store 
ourselves with provisions. The crew of each vessel made 
themselves a cabin of turf and wood, at some distance from 
each other, to fence themselves against the inclemencies of 
the weather, which was severe beyond imagination. We 
‘geon observed, that in talking to one another we lost se- 
veral of our words, and could not hear one another at 
‘above two yards distance, and that too when we sat very 
near the fire. After much perplexity, I found that our 
‘words froze in the air before they conld reach the ears of 
the persons to whom they were spoken. I was soon con- 
firmed in this conjecture, when, upon the increase of the 
cold, the whole, company grew dumb, or rather deaf; for 
every man was sensible, as we afterwards found, that he 
spoke as well as ever; but the sounds no sooner took air 
than they were condensed and lost. It was now a miser- 
able spectacle to see us nodding and gaping at one another, 
every man talking, and ne man heard. One might ob- 
serve a seaman that could hal a ship at a league's distance, 


® Oeuvres de Rabelais, liv. iv. ch. 55, &e. 
7 Hadibras, part i. canto i. Hne 148. 
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beckoning with ‘his hand, straining his lungs, pnd tearing 
his throat; but all in vain: 
Nec vox nec verba seqetntur. Ovid. 
‘ Nor voice, nor words ensued. 
We continued here three weeks in this dismal plight. 
At length, upon a turn ef wind, the air about us began 
to thaw. Our cabin was immediately filled with a dry 
elattering sound, which I afterwards found to be the enack- 
ling of consonants that broke above our heads, and were 
often mixed with a gentle hissing, which I-imputed to the 
letter s, that occurs so frequently in the English tongue. 
I soon after felt a breeze of whispers rushing by my ear; 
for those, being of a soft and gentle substance, immedi- 
ately liquified in the warm wind that blew across our cabin. 
These were soon followed by syllables and short words, and 
at length by entire sentences, that melted sooner or later, 
as they were more or less congealed ; so that we now heard 
every thing that had been spoken during the whole three 
weeks that we had been silent, if I may use that expres- 
sion. It was now very early in the morning, and yet, to 
my Surprise, I heard somebody say, sir John, it is mid- 
night, and tithe for the ship’s crew to go to-bed.” This I 
kney to be the pilot's voice; and, upon recolleeting myself, 
J concluded that he had spoken these words to me some 
days before, though I could not hear them untii the pre 
sent thaw. My reader will easily imagine how the whole 
_ etew was amazed to hear every man talking, and see no 
man opening bis mouth. In the midst of this great sur- 
prise we were all in, we heard a voliey of oaths and curses, 
lasting for a long while, and uttered in a very hoarse voice, 
which I knew belonged te the boatswain, who was a very 
choleric fellow, and had taken his opportunity of cursing 
and swearing at me when he thought I could not bear 
him; for I bad several times given him the strappado on 
that account, as I did not fail to repeat it for these his pious 
soliloquies, when I got him on ship-board. 
“I must not omit the names of several beauties in Wap- 
ping, which were heard every now and then, in the midst 
of a long sigh that accompanied them; as, ““Dear Kate!” 
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pretty Mrs. Peggy!’ When shall I see my Sue again!“ 
This betrayed several amours which had been concealed 
until that time, and furnished us with a great deal of mirth 
in our return to England. 

‘ When this confusion of voices was pretty well over, 
though I was afraid to offer at speaking, as fearing I should 
not be heard, I proposed a visit to the Dutch cabin, which 
lay about a mile farther up in. the country. My crew 
were extremely rejoiced to find they had again recovered 
their hearing; though every man uttered his voice with 
the same apprehensions that I had done, 


* — timide verba intermissa retentat. 
Ovid. Met. i, 747. 
* And try’d his tongne, his silence cela broke. Dryden. 


‘ At about half-a-mile’s distance from our cabin we heard 
the groanings of a bear, which at first startled us; but, 
upon enquiry, we were informed by some of our company, 
that he was dead, and now lay in salt, having been killed 
upon that very spot about a fortnight before, in the time 
of the frost. Not far from the same place, we were like- 
wise entertained with some posthumous snarls, and bark- 
_ jogs of a fox. | 

We at length arrived at the little Dutch settlement; 
and, upon entering the room, found it filled with sighs that 
smelt of.brandy, and several other unsavoury sounds, that 
were altogether inarticulate. My valet, who was an Irish- 
man, fell into so great a rage at what he heard, that he 
drew his sword; but not knowing where to lay the blame, 
he put itupagain. We were stunned with these confused 
noises, but did not hear a single word until about half an 
hour after; which I ascribed to the harsh and obdurate 
sounds of that language, which wanted more time than 
ours to melt, and become audible. 

After having here met with a very hearty welcome, we 
went to the cabin of the French, who, to make amends 
for their three weeks’ silence, were talking and disputing 
with greater rapidity and confusion than I ever heard in 
an assembly, even of that nation. Their language, as I 
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found, upon the first giving of the weather, fell asunder 
and dissolved. I was here convinced of an error into which; 
I had before fallen: for I fancied, that for the freezing of 
the sound, it was necessary for it to be wrapped up, and, as 
it were, preserved in breath: but I found my mistake 
when I beard the sound of a kit playing a minuet over our, 
heads. I asked the occasion of it; upon which one of the 
company told me that it would play there above a week 
longer; for,“ says he, finding ourselves bereft of speech, 
we prevailed upon one of the company, who had his musical 
instrument about „him, to play to us from morning to 
night; all which time we employed in dancing, in order to 
dissipate our chagrin, et tuer le temps.” 

Here sir John gives very good philosophical e 
why the kit could not be beard during the frost; but, as 
they are something prolix, I pass them over in silenes, 

and shall only ubserve, that the honourable author seems, 
by his quotations, to have been well versed in the ancient. 
poets, which perhaps raised his fancy above the ordinary 
pitch of bistorians, and very much contributed to the em- 
bellishment of his N 


fo.) 
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Nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, . e 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis insnla texit. 

; Vir ©: En. ii. 40. : 
Comes conrse the last, the red’ning doctor ne., 
Slides off relactant, with his meaning baw 3 „ n 
Dress, letters, wit, and merit, plead in vain, 
For bear he must, indignity and pain. 


From my own Apartment, November 24 


b the Censor of Great Britain. 0 5 

¢ SIR, eae 

‘I am at present under very great difficulties, which it 
is not in the power of any one, besides yourself, to redress. 

Whether or no you shall think it a proper case to come 
before your court of honour, I cannot tell; but thus it is: 

Jam chaplain to an honourable family, very regular at the 


„ 161 
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hours of devotion, and, I hope, of an unblameable life; but 
for not offering to rise at the second course, } found my 
patron and his lady, very sullen and out of humour, though 
at first I did not know the reason of it. At length, when 
I happened to help myself to a jelly, the lady of the house, 
otherwise a devout woman, told ‘me, that it did net be- 
come a man of my cloth to delight in such frivolous food: 
but as I still continued to sit out the last course, I was 
yesterday informed by the butler, that his lordship had ne 
further occasion for my service. All which is hambly 
submitted to your consideration by, 
Sir, your most humble servant, &e.” 


The case of this gentleman deserves pity ; especially if 
he loves sweetmeats, to which, if I may guess by his letter, 
he is no enemy. In the mean time, I have often von- 
dered at the indecency of discharging the holiest man from 
the table as soon as the most delicious parts of the enter. 
tainment are served up, and could never conceive a reason 
for so absurd a custom. Is it because a liquorish palate, 
or a sweet tooth, as they call it, is not cunsistent with the 
sanctity of his character? This is but a trifling pretence. 
No man, of the most rigid virtue, gives offence by any ex- 
cesses in plum-pudding or plum-porridge, and that ‘be 
cause they are the jirst parts of the dinner. Is there any 
thing that tends to incitation in sweetmeats more than 
in ordinary dishes? Certainly not. Sugar-plums are a 
very innocent diet, and conserves of a much colder nature 
than your common pickles. I have sometimes thought 
that the ceremony of the chaplain’s flying away from the 
dessert was typical and figurative, to mark out to the 
company how they ought to retire from all the luscious 
baits of temptation, and deny their appetites the gratifi- 
cations that are most pleasing to them; or, at least, to 
signify that we ought to stint ourselves in our most lawful 
satisfactions, and not make our pleasure, but our support, 
the end of eating. But most certainly, if such a lesson of 
temperance had been necessary at a table, our clergy would 
have recommended it to all the lay-masters of famities, 


, 
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and not have disturbed other men’s tables with such un- 
seasonable examples of abstinence. The original, there- 
fore, of this barbarous custom, I take to have been merely 
accidental The chaplain retired, out of pure complai- 
sance, to make room for the removal of the dishes, or 
possibly for the ranging of the dessert. This by degrees 
grew into a duty, until at length, as the fashion improved, 
the good man found himself cut off from the third part 
of the entertainment; and, if the arrogance of the patron 
goes on, it is not impossible but, in the next .generation, 
he may gee himself reduced to the tythe, or tenth dish of 
the table; a sufficient caution not to part with any privi- 
lege we are once possessed of. It was usual for the priest 
in old times to feast upon the sacrifice, nay the honey- 
cake, while the hungry laity looked upon him with great 
devotion ; or, as the late lord Rochester describes it, in a 
very lively manner, 


And while the priest did eat, the people star d. 


At present the custom is inverted ; the laity feast, while 
the priest stands by as an humble spectator. This neces- 
sarily puts a good man upon making great ravages on 
all the dishes that stand near him; and distinguishing 
himself by voraeiousness of appetite, as knowing that his 
time is short. I would fain ask these stiff-necked patrons, 
whether they would not take it ill of a chaplain, that in 
his grace after meat should return thanks for the whole 
entertainment with an exception to the dessert? And yet 
I cannot but think that, in such a proceeding, he would 
but deal with them as they deserved. What would a 
Roman catholic priest think, who is always helped first, 
and placed next the ladies, should he see a clergyman 
giving his company the slip at the first appearance of the 
tarts or sweetmeats? Would not he believe that he bad 
the same antipathy to a candied orange, or a piece of puff 
paste, as some have to a Cheshire cheese, or a breast of 
mutton? Vet, to so ridiculous a height is this foolish cus- 
tom grown, that even the Christmas pye, which in its very 
nature is a kind of consecrated cake, and a badge of dis- 
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tinction, is often forbidden to the druid of the family. 
Strange! that a surloin of beef, whether boiled or roasted, 
when entire, is exposed to his utmost depredations and 
incisions; but, if minced into small pieces, and tossed up 
with plums and sugar, changes its property, and forsooth, 
is meat for his master. 
In this case I know not which to censure, the patron or 
the chaplain; the insolence of power or the abjectness of 
dependence. For my own part, I have often blushed to see 
a gentleman, whom I knew to have much more wit and 
learning than myself, and who was bred up with me at 
the university upon the same foot of a liberal education, 
treated in such an ignominious manner, and sunk be- 
neath those of his own rank, by reason of (hat character 
which ought to bring him honour. This deters men of 
generous minds from placing themselves in such a station 
of life, and by that means, frequently excludes persons of 
quality from the improving and agreeable conversation of 
a learned and obsequious friend. 
Mr. Oldham“ lets us know, that he was affrighted from 
the thought of such an employment, by the scandaleus 
sort of treatment which often accompanies it : 


Some think themselves exalted to the sky, 

If they light in some noble family : 

Diet, a horse, and thirty pounds a-year, 

Besides th’ advantage of his lordship's ear 

The credit of the business, and the state, 

Are things that in a youngster’s sense sound great. 
Little the unexperienc’d wretch does know 
What slavery he oft must undergo. 

Who, thongh in silken scarf and cassock drest, 
Wears but a gayer livery at best. 

When dinner calls, the implement must wait 
With holy words to consecrate the meat, 

But hold it for a favour seldom known, 

If he be deign’d the honour to sit down. 

Soon as the tarts appear; Sir Crape, withdraw, 
Those dainties are not for a spiritaal maw. 
Observe your distance, and be sure to stand 
Hard by the cistern with, your cap in hand: 


In A Satyr, addressed to a Friend that is about to leave the Uni- 
versity,’ & . 
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There for diversion you may pick your teeth, 
Till the kind voider comes for your relief,’ 
Let others, who such meannesses can brook, 
Strike countenance to every great man’s look ; 
J rate my ireedom higher. 


This author's raillery is the raillery of a feds and 
does not turn the sacred order into ridicule ; but is a just 
censure on such persons as take advantage, from the ne- 
cessities of a man of merit, to impose on him hardships 
that are by no means suitable to the dignity of his pro- 
fession. 
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POPOL 
No. 256.] Tuesday, November 28, 17 10. 


— Nostrum est tantas componere lites. 
Virg. Eel. iii. 108. 


E ours ‘ach: warm contentions to decide. R. Wynne. 


The Proceedings of the Court of Honour, held in Sheer- 
lane on Monday the twentieth of November, 1710, 
before Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor of Great 
Britain. 


PETER Piums, of London, merchant, was indicted by 


the honourable Mr. Thomas Gules, of Gule-hall in the 


a 


county of Salop, for that the said Peter Plumb did, in 
Lombard street, London, between the hours of two and 
three in the afternoon, meet the said Mr, Thomas Gules, 
and, after a short salutation, put on his hat, value five- 


“ pence, while the honourable Mr. Gules stood bare-headed . 


for the space of two seconds. It was further urged against 
the criminal, that, during his discourse with the prose- 
cutor, he feloniously stole the wall of him, having clapped 
his back against it in such a manner, that it was impos- 
sible for Mr. Gules to recover it again at his taking leave 
of him. The prosecutor alleged, that he was the cadet 
of a very ancient family; and that, according to the prin- 
ciples of all the younger brothers of the said family, he 
had never sullied himself with business, but had chosen 
rather to starve, like a man of honour, than do any thing 
Vou. III. _ HA 
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beneath his quality. He produced several witnesses, that 
he had never employed himself beyond the twisting of a 
whip, or the making a pair of nut-crackers, in which he 
only worked for his diversion, in order to make a present 
now and then to his friends. The prisoner being asked, 
„hat he could say for himself, cast several reflections 
upon the honourable Mr. Gules; as, that he was not 
worth a groat; that nobody in the city would trust him 
for a halfpenny; that he owed him money, which he had 
promised to pay him several times, but never kept his 
word : and, in short, that he was an idle beggarly fellow, 
and of no use to the public.’ This sort of language was 
very severely reprimanded by the Censor, who told the 
criminal, ‘ that he speke in contempt of the court, and 
that be should be proceeded against for contumacy, if he 
did not change his style.“ The prisoner, therefore, desired 
to be heard by his counsel, who urged in bis defence, 
that he put on his bat through ignorance, and took the 
wall by accident.’ They likewise produced several wit- 
nesses, that be made several motions with his hat in his 
hand, which are generally understood as an invitation to 
the person we talk with to be covered; and that, the gen- 
tleman not taking the hint, he was forced to put on his 
hat, as being troubled with a cold. There was likewise 
an Inshman, who deposed, ‘ that he had heard him cough 
three-and-twenty times that morning.’ And as for the 
wall, it was alleged, that he had taken it inadvertently, 
to save himself from a shower of rain which was then 
falling. The Censor, having consulted the men of ho- 
nour who sat at his right band on the bench, found they 
were all of opinion, that the defence made by the prisoner's 
counsel did rather aggravate than extenuate bis crime; 
that the motions awd intimations of the hat were a token 
of superiority in conversation, and therefore not to be used 
by the criminal to a man of the prosecutor’s quality, who 
was likewise vested with a double title to the wall at the 
time of their conversation, both as it was the upper hand, 
and as it was a shelter from the weather. The evidence 
being very full and clear, the jury, without going out of 
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court, declared their opinion unanimously, by the mouth 
of their foreman, that the prosecutor was nd in 
_ honour to make the sun shine through the _crintinal, or, 
as they afterwards exnlamed themselves, to whip him 
through the lungs.’ 

The Censor knitting his brows into a frewn, and. look- 
ing very sternly anon the jury, after a little pause, gave 
them to know, that this court was ereeted for the find - 
ing out of penalties suitable to offenes, and to restrain 
the outrages of private justies; and that he etpected 
they sbould moderate their verdict.’ The jury therefore 
retired, and being willing to comply with the advices of 
the Censor, after an hour's. conversation, delivered their 
opinion as follows: 

That, in consideration this was Peter Plumb's first 
offence, and that there did not appear any matics prepense 
in it, aa also that be lived in good reputation among his 
neighbours, and that hia teking the wall was only se 
defendendo, the prosecutor should let him escape with 
life, and eontent himself with the slitting of his nose and 
the cutting off both his ears. Mr. Biekeretaff; sniling 
upon the court, told them, chat he thought the punish- 
ment, even under its present mitigation, tdo severe; and 
that such penalties might be of ill odnsequence in 
trading natiou.’ He therefore pronounced. sentence against 
the criminal in the following manner; ‘ that his Aat, 
which was the instrument of offence, should be_forfeited 
to the court; that the criminal should go to the ware- 
house from whence he eame, and thenes, .as: vécasion 
should require, proceed to the Exchange, or Garraway's: 
coffee-house, in what manner he pleased ; but that neither 
he, nor any of the family of the Piumbs, should hereafter 
appear in the streets of London out of their ocachés, that 
so the foot-way might be left open ‘and undisturbed for 
their betters.’ 

Dathan, 8 pedling Jew, and T. R a Welshman, 
were indicted by the keeper of an alehouse in Wese- 
minster, for breaking the pesca and two earthen mugs, in 

a dispute about the entiguity of their families, to tha gtost 
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detriment of the house, and disturbance of the whole 
neighbourhood. Dathan said for himself, that he was 
provoked to it by the Welshman, who pretended that the 
Welsh were an ancienter people than the Jews ; whereas,’ 
says he, I can show by this genealogy in my hand, that 
I am the son of Meshech, that was the son of Naboth that 
was the con of Shalem that was the son of ——.’ The 
Welshman here interrupted him, and told’ him, ‘ that he 
could produce shennalogy as well as himself; for that 
he was John ap Rice, ap Shenken, ap Shones,’ He then 
turned himeelf to the Censor, and told him in the same 
broken aecent, and with much warmth, that the Jew 
would needs uphold, that king Cadwalader was younger 
than Iscachar. Mr. Bickerstaff seemed very much inclined 
to give sentence against Dathan, as being a Jew; but 
finding reasons, by some expressions which the Welshman 
let fall in asserting the antiquity of his family, to suspect 
that the said Welshman was a Pre-Adamite, he suffered 
the jury to go out, without any previous admonition. 
After some time they returned, and gave their verdict 
that it appearing the persons at the bar did neither of 
them wear a sword, and that consequently they had no 
right to quarrel upon a point of honour; to prevent such 
frivolous appeals for the future, they should both of them 
be tossed in the same blanket, and there adjust the supe- 
riority as they could agree on it between themselves.’ The 
Censor confirmed the verdict. 
Richard Newman was indicted by major Punto, for hav- 
ing used the werds, ‘ perhaps it may be so,’ in a dispute 
with the said: major. The major urged, ‘ that the word 
perhaps was questioning his veracity, and that it was an 
indirect manner of giving ‘him the lie. Richard Newman 
had nothing more to say for-himself, than that he in- 
tended no such thing; and threw himself upon the mercy 
of the court. The jury brought in their verdict special. 
Mr. Bickerstaff stood up, aud, after having cast his eyes 
over the whole assembly, hemmed thrice: He then ac- 
quainted them, f, that he had lad downiu rule to himself, 
which he was resolved never to depart from, and which, 
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as he conceived, would véry much conduce to the shorten- 
ing the business of the court ; ‘1 mean, says he, never to 
allow of the lie being given by construction, implication, 
or induction, but by the sole use of the word itself.’ He 
then proceeded to show the great mischiefs that had arisen 
to the English nation from that pernicious monosyllable ; 
that it had bred. the moat: fatal quarrels between the 
dearest friends ; that it had frequently thinned.the guards, 
and made great havock in the army; that it had some- 
times weakened the, city trained- bands; and, in a word, 
had destroyed many, of the bravest men in the isle of Great 
Britain. For the prevention of which evils for the future, 
he instructed the jury to present the word itself as a nui- 
sance in the English tongue; and further promised them, 
that he would, upon such. their preferment, publish an 
edict of the court, fer the entire hanishment and exclusion 
of it out of the, eres ane: conversation of all civil 
societies. 2 * 2 i ye 
This. is a true pr. CHARLES LILLIE, 


_ Monday next is set apart for the trial of several female 
causes. 


N. B. The. case. of the. hassock, wil come on 1 between 
the hours uf nine and.tep. .... .. 


POPP 22 — POPS 
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in nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Cyrpora: Du, ccptis, nati wos: mutéstis et illas. 
. Aspipate meis-: Ovid. Me. i. 1. 


Of badies chang’d to variong forms 1456. 8 
Ye gods, from whom these miracles did spring, 
one me in this artiaons tak 


From my oon Apartment, November 29. , 

Every nation is distinguished by productions that are 
peculiar to it. Great Britain is particularly fruitful in 
religions, that shoot up and flourish in this climate more 
than in any other. We are so famous abroad for our great 
variety of sects and opinions, that an ingenious friend of 
mine, who is lately returned from bis travels, assures me, 

H u 2 : 


7 
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there is a show at this time carried up and down in Ger- 
many, which represents all the religions of Great Briain 
in wax-work. Notwithstanding that the pli of the 
matter, in which the Images are wrought, makes it capable 
of being moulded into all shapes and figures; my friend 
tells me, that be did not think it possible for it to be 
twisted and tortured into so shawy screwed faces, and wry 
features, as appeared in several of the figures that com- 
posed the show. I was indeed so pleased with the design 
of the German artist, that I begged my friend to give me 
an account of it in all its particulars, which ‘he did after 
the following manner : 

1 have often,’ says he, been present at a show of 
elephants, camels, dromedaries, and other strange crea- 
turea, but I never saw 10 great ani assembly of ‘spectators 
us were met together at the opening of this great piece 
of wax-work. We were all placed in a large hall, accord- 
ing to the price that we had paid for our seats. The 
curtain that hung before the show was made by a master 
of tapestry, who had woven it in the figure of a monstrous 
hydra that had several heads, which brandished out their 
tongues, and seemed to hiss at each other. Some of these 
heads were large and entire; and where any of them had 
been lopped away, there sprouted up several in the room 
of them; insomueh, that for one head cut off, a man 
might see ten, twenty, or a hundred, of a smaller size, 
creeping through the wound. Inu short, the whole picture 
was nothing but confusion and bloodsbed. On a sudden,’ 
says my friend, ‘ I was startled with a flourish of many 
musical instruments that I had never heard before, which 
was followed by a short tune, if it might be so called, 
wholly made up of jars and discords. Among the rest, 
there was an organ, a bagpipe, 1 groaning board,* a 

At the sign of the Woolsack in Newgate market, is to be seen a strange 
and wonderful thing, which is, an elm board; being touched with a hot 
from, it doth express itself, as if it were a man dying with groaks and 
trembling, to the great admiration of all hearers. It hath been presented 
before the king and his nobles, and hath given great satisfaction. 


advertisemént in 1602, at the top of which are the king's arms and 
Os A. Goan. d, 460. 950. Brit. Museum. 
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stentorophoutic trumpet, with several wind instruments 
of a most disagreeable sound, which I do not sa much as 
kriew the names of. After a short flourish, the curtain 
was drawn up, and we were presented with the most er- 
“‘traordinary assembly of figures that ever entered into 8 
man’s imagination. The design of the workman was 40 
well expressed in the dumb show before us, that. it was 
not hard for an Englishman to comprehend the meaning 
of it. | i ete 
‘ The principal figurss wers placed in a ro, consisting 
of seven persona. The middle figure, which immediately 
attracted the eyes of the whole company, and was much 
bigger than the rest, was formed like a matron, dressed 
in the habit of an elderly woman of quality in, queen 
Blizabeth’s days. The mast remarkable parts of her 
dress were, the beaver with the steeple crown, the scarf 
that was darker chen sable, and the lawn apron that was 
whiter than ermine, Her-.gewn was-of tha richest black 
velvet; and, just wpon-her heart, studded with large dia- 
monds ofan inestimable valne, disposed in the form of a 
cen. She bore-an indzpresslble cheerfulness and dignity 
in her-aepect ; and, though she seemed in years, appeared 
with t much epirit-and vivacity, gave her at the same 
time an nir of old age und lesmortalit). I found my 
heart ‘touched with so much bye and reverence at the 
sight of her, that the tears ram down my face as I looked 
upon her 3 and atili the more I looked upon her, the more 
my heart was melted-with the sentiments of filial tender- 
ness and duty. I discovered every moment something se 
charming in thisfigure, that I covid'scasce take my eyes off 
it. On ita right hand there sat the figure of a woman 30 
covered with ornaments, that her face, her bady, and her 
hands, were alneet entirely hid under them. The little 
‘you could see of her face was painted; and, what J thought 
Very odd, had something in it like artificial wrinkles; 
but I was the legs surprised at it, when I saw upon her 
forehead an old-fashioned tower of gray-haira. Her head- 
dress rose very high by three several stories or degrees; 
der garments had a thousand: eolouss in them, and were 
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embroidered with crosses in "gold, silver, ‘and silk. She 
had nothing on so much as &'ghove or a stipper, which | 
was not marked with this figure; nay, so superstitiously 
fond did she appear of it, that she sat cross-legged. I 
was quickly sick of this tawdry eomposition of ribbanda, 
silks, and jewels, and therefore east my eye on a dame 
which was just the reverse of it. I need not tell my 
reader, that the lady before described was Popery, or that 
she I am going to describe is Presbytery. She sat on the. 
left hand of the venerable matron, and so much resembled 
her in the features of her countenance, that she ‘seemed. 
her sister; but at the same time that one observed a like · 
ness in her beauty, one could! not’ but take: nofice, that 
there was something in it sickly and splenetie. Her face 
had enough to discover the relation ; but it was drawn up 
into a peevish figure, soured with diseontent, and overcast 
with melancholy. She seemed offended at the matron for 
the shape of her hat, as too much resembling the triple 
coronet of the person who sat by ber. One might see 
likewise, that she dissented from the white apron and the 
cross; for which reasons she had made herself a plain 
homely dowdy, and turned her face towards the sectaries 
that sat on her left hand, as being afraid of looking upon 
the matron, lest she should see the harlot by her. 
On the right hand of Popery sat Judaism, represented 
by an old man embroidered. with: phylacteries, and dis- 
tinguished by many typical figures, which I had not skill 
enough to unriddle. He was placed among the rubbish 
of a temple; but, instead of weeping iover it, which I 
should have expected from: him, he was ee out a 
dag of money upon the ruins of it. 
On bis right hand was Deism, or Natural Religion. This 
was a figure of a half. naked awkward country wench, 
who, with proper ornaments and education, would , have 
made an agreeable and beautiful appearance; but, for 
want of those advantages, was each a “pee as a man 
would blusb to look upon. 
H Have now, ee 5 ‘friend, ‘ given you an ac- 
eount of those who were placad on the right hand of the 
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matron, and who, according to the order in which they 
sat, were Deism, Judaism, and Popery. On the left hand, 
as I told you, appeared Presbytery. The next to her was 
a figure which somewhat puzzled me: it was that of a 
man looking, with horror in his eyes, upon a silver bason 
filled. with water. Observing something in his counte- 
nance that looked like-lunacy, I fancied at first, that 
he was to express that kind of distraction whith the phy- 
sicians call the Hydrephobdia; but considering what the 
intention of the show was, I immediately recollected 
myself, and concluded it to be Ariabaptism: - . 

The next figure was a man that sat under a most pro- 
found composure of mind. He wore a hat whose brims 
were exactly parallel with the horizon. His garment had 
neither sleeve nor skirt, nor so much as a superfluous 
button. What they called his cravat, was a little piece 
of white linen quilled with great-exactness, and hanging 
below his chin about two inches. Seeing a book in his 
hand, I asked our artist what it was; who told me it was 
The’ Quaker’s religion; upon which I desired a sight’ 
of it. Upon perusal, 1 found it to be nothing but a new- 
fashioned grammar, or an. art of abridging ordinary dis- 
course. The nouns were reduced to a very small number, 
as the Light, Friend, Babylon. The principal of his 
pronouns was thow; and as for yeu, ye, and yours, 1 
found they were not looked upon as parts of speech in 
this grammar. All the verbs wanted the second person 
plural; the participles ended all in ing or ed, which were 
marked with a particular accent. There were no adverbs 
besides yea and nay. The same thrife was observed in 
the prepositions: The conjunctions were only hem? and 
ha / and the interjections brought under the three heads 
of sighing, sobbing, and groaning. 

There was at the end of the grammar a little nomen- 
clatare; called, The Christian Man's Vocabulary,” which 
gave new appellations, or, if you will, Christian names, to 
almost every thing im life. I replaced: the book in the 
hand of the figure, not without admiting the simplicity 
of its garb, speech, and behaviour. 
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* Just opposite to this row of religions, there was a statue 
dressed in a fool's coat with a cap of bells upon his bead, 
laughing and pointing at the figures that stood before him. 
This idiot is supposed to say in his heart what David's 
fool did some thousands of years ago, and was therefare 
designed as a proper representative of those among us 
who are called Atheists and Infidels by others, and Free- 
thinkers by themselves. 

‘There were many other groups of figures which | did 
not know the meaning of ; but seeing a callection of both 
sexes turning their backs upon the company, and laying 
their heads very close together, I enquired after their 
religion, and found that they called themselves the Phila- 
delphians, or the family of love. 

In the opposite corner there sat another little congre- 
gation of strange figures, opening their mouths as wide 
as they could gape, and distinguished hy the title of the. 
sweet singers of Israel. N 

1 must not omit, that in this assembly of wax there 
were several pieces that moved by clock -work, and gave 
great satisfaction to the spectators. Behind the matron 
there stood one of these figures, and behind Popery an- 
other, which, as the artist told us, were each of them 
the ‘genius of the person they attended. That behind 
Popéry represented persecution, and the other moderation. 
The first of these moved by secret springs towards a great 
beap of dead bodies, that lay piled upon one another at a 
considerable distance behind the principal figures. There 
were written on the foreheads of these dead men, several 
hard words, as, Pre-Adamites, Sabbatarians, Camero- 
nians, Muggletonians, Brownists, Independants, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and the like. At the approach of perse- 
eution, it was so contrived, that, as she held up ber bloody 
Gag, the whole assembly of dead men, like those in the 
t Rehearsal,” started up and drew their swords. This 
was followed by great clashings and noise, when, in the 
midst of the tumult, the figure of moderation moved 
gently towards this new army, which, upon her holding up 
a paper in her hand, inscribed “‘ Liberty of conscience,” 
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immedmtely fell into a heap of carcasses, remaining in 
the same quiet vestare, in which they lay at first,’ 
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Occidit miseros crambe repetita— Juv, Sat, vii. 184 


The same stale viands, serv’d ap o’er and o'er, 
‘The stomach nauseates R. Nins. 


From my own Apartment, December 1. 
Wuen a man keeps a constant table, he may be allowed 
sometimes to serve up a cold dish of meat, or toss up the 
fragments of a feast in a ragout. I have sometimes, in a 
scarcity of provisions, been obliged to take the same kind 
of liberty, and to entertain my reader with the leavings 
of a former treat. I must this day have recourse to the 
same method, and beg my guests to sit down to a kind 
of Saturdays dinner. To let the metaphor rest; I intend 
to fill up this paper with a bundle of letters, relating to 
subjects on which I have formerly treated; and have om 
dered my bookseller to print, at the end of each letter, 
the minutes with which I indorsed it, after the first perusal 
of it. . 


Fb Haar Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
AMR, Nov. 22, 1710. 

Dining yesterday with Mr. South-British and Mr. Wil- 
liam North- Briton, twogentlemen, who, before you ordered 
it otherwise, were known by thé names of Mr. English, 
and Mr. William Scot: among other things, the maid 
of the house, who, in her time I believe may have beer 
a North-British warming-pan, brought us up a dish of 
North-British collops. We liked our entertainment very 
well; only we oba the table-clath, being net so dne 
as we could have wished, was North-British cloth. But 
the worst of it was, we were disturbed all dinner-time by 
the noise of the children, who were playing in the paved 
court at North-British hoppers; so we paid our North- 
Briton sooner than we designed, and took eoach to North- 
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Briton Yard, about which place most of us live. We had 
indeed gone a- foot, only we were under some apprehensions 
lest a North-British mist should wet a South-British man 
to the skin. N ö 

We think this matter properly expressed, according 
tu the accuracy of the- new style, settled by you in one 
of your late papers. Vou will please to give your opinion 
uvon it to, ‘ Sir, your most humble servants, 

*j.S. 


See if this letter be conformable to the directions given, 
in the Tatler above- mentioned. 


7 Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 


‘SIR, . Kent, Nov. 22, 1710. 

A gentleman in my neighbourhood, who happens to 
be brother to a lord, though neither his father nor 
grandfather were so, is perpetually making, use of this 
phrase, a person of my quality.” He has it in his mouth 
fifty times a-day, to his labourers, bis servants, his chil- 
dren, his tenants, and his neighbours. Wet or dry, at 
home or abroad, drunk or sober, angry or pleased, it is 
the constant burden of his style. Sir, as you are Censor 


of Great Britain, as you value the repose of a loyal county, 


and the reputation of my neighbour, I beg you will take 
this cruel grievance into your consideration; else, for my 
own particular, I am resolved to give up my farms, sell 


my stock, and remove with my wife and seven children 


next spring to Falmouth or Berwick if my strength will 


permit ime, being brought into a very weak condition. I 
am, with great respect, sir, your most obedient and lan- 


guishing servant, &c.’ 1 „ 
Let this-be referred to the Court of Honour. © 
MR. BICKERSTAFF, = si 
J am a young lady of a good fortune, and at present 


invested by several lovers, who lay close siege to me, and. 


carry on their attacks with all possible diligence. I know 
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which of them has the first place in my own heart, but 
weuld freely cross my private inclinations to make choice 
of the man who loves me best; which it is impossible for 
me to know, all of them pretending to an equal passion 
ferme. Let me therefore beg of you, dear Mr. Bicker- 
staff, to lend me your Ithuriel’s spegr, in order to touch 
this troop of rivals; after which I will most faithfully re- 
turn it to you again, with the greatest gratitude, 
Jam, Sir, &c.’ 


Query l. What figure doth this lady think her iver will 
appear in? or what symptoms will he betray of his pas- 
sion upon being touched ? 

2. Whether a touch of her fan may not have the same 
efficacy as a touch of Ithuriel’s spear? 


Great Lincoln’s-Tnn S 
6 HONOURED SIR, Nov. 29. 


* Gratitude obliges me to make this public acknowledge- 
ment of the eminent service you have done myself in par- 
ticular, and the whole body of chaplains, I hope, in general. 
Coming home on Sunday about dinner-time, I found things 
strangely altered for the better; the porter smiled in my 
face when he let me in, the footman bowed to me as I 
passed him, the steward shook me by the hand, and 
Mrs. Beatrice dropped me a courtesy as she went along. 
I was surprised at all this civility, and knew not to what 
I might ascribe it, except to my bright beaver and shining 
scarf, that were new that day. But I was still more as- 
tonished to find such an agreeable change at the table. 
My lord helped me to a fat slice of venison with his own 
hand, and my lady did me the honour to drink to me. 
‘I offered to rise at my usual time; but was desired to 
sit still, with this kind expression, Come, doctor, a jelly 
or a conserve will do you no harm; do not be afraid of 
the dessert.” I was so confounded. with the favour, that 
I returned my thanks in a most awkward manner, wonder- 
ing what was the meaning of this total transformation : 
but my lord soon put an end to my admiration, by showing 
me a paper that challenged you, sir, for its author; and 
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rallied me very agreeably on the subject, askivg me, 
9% Which was best handled, the lord or his chaplain?” 
I owned myself to think the banter sharpest against our- 
selves, and that these were trifling matters, not fit for a 
philosopher to insist on. His lordship was in so good a 
Humour, that he ordered me to return his thanks with my 
own; and my lady joins in the same, with this one ex- 
ception to your paper, that the chaplain in ber family was 
always allowed minced pyes from All-hallows to Candle- 
mas. I am, sir, your most obliged, humble servant, 
T. W.“ 
Requires no answer. 
MR. CENSOR, Oxford, Nov. 27. 

‘I have read your account of Nova Zembla with great 
pleasure, and have ordered it to be transcribed in a little 
hand, and inserted in Mr. Tonson’s late edition of Hudi- 
bras. I could wish you would furnish us with more notes 
upon that author, to fill up the place of those dull anno- 
tations with which several editions of that book have 
been incumbered. I would particularly desire of you to 
give the world the story of Taliacotius, who makes a very 
eminent figure in the first canto; not having been able 
to meet with any account of the said Taliacotius in the 
writings of any other author. I am, with the most pro- 
found respect, the most humble of your admirers, 


To be anawered next Thursdy, if nothing more material 
intervenes. 


MR. CENSOR, : 
In your survey of the people, you must have observ 
crowds of single persons that are qualified to i decrease the 
subjects of this glorious island, and yet negle::t that duty 
to their country. In order to reclaim such persons, I lay 
before yuu this proposal. 
* Your most obedient servant, 
‘TH. CL. 
This to be considered on Saturday next. 
* Thomas Clement. See Tat. No, 261. 
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~ Vexat censura colambas, Juv. Sat. ii. 63. 
Censure acqnits the crow, condemns the dove. Anon. 


A Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Honour, 
held in Sheer-lane, on Monday, the twenty-seventh of 
November, before Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. Censor of 
Great Britain. 


ELIZABETH MAKEBATE, of the parish of St. Catharine’s, 
spinster, was indicted for surreptitiously taking away the 
hassock from under the lady Grave-airs, between the. 
hours of four and five, on Sunday, the twenty-sixth of 
November. The prosecutor deposed, that as she stood 
up to make a courtesy to a person. of quality in a neigh- 
bouring. pew, the criminal conveyed away the hassock by 
stealth ; insomuch, that the prosecutor was obliged to sit 
all the while she was at church, or to say her prayers in 
a posture that did not become a woman of ber quality.’ 
fhe prisoner pleaded inadvertency; and the jury were 
going to bring it in chance-medley, had not several wit- 
nesses been produced against the said Elizabeth Makebate, 
that she was an old offender, and a woman of a bad repu- 
tation. It appeared in particular, that, on the Sunday 
before, she had detracted from a new petticoat of Mrs. 
Mary Doelittle, having said, in the hearing of several cre- 
dible, witnesses, ‘ that the said petticoat was scoured, to 
the great grief and detriment of the said Mary Doelittle. 
There were likewise many evidences produced against the 
criminal, that though she never failed to come to church 
on Sunday, she was a most notorious sabbath-breaker ; 
and that she spent her whole time, during divine service, 
in disparaging other people’s clothes, and whispering to 
those who sat next her. Upon the whole, she was found 
guilty of the indictment, and received sentence ‘to ask 
pardon of the prosecutor upon her bare knees, without 
either cushion or hassock under her, in the face of the 
court. 

N. B. As soon as the sentence was executed on the 
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criminal, which was done in open court with the utmost 
severity, the first lady of the bench on Mr. Biekerstaff s 
right hand stood up, and made a motion to the court, 
that whereas it was impossible for women of fashion to 
dress themselves before the church was half done; and 
whereas many confusions and inconveniencies did arise 

‘thereupon ; it might be lawful for them to send a footman 
in order to keep their places, as was usual in other polite 
and well- regulated assemblies.” The motion was ordered 
to be entered in the books, and considered at a more con- 
venient time. 

Charles Cambrick, linen-draper, in the city of West- 
‘minster, was indicted for speaking obscenely to the lady 
Penelope Touchwoad. It appeared, that the prosecutor 
and her woman going in a stage-coach from London to 
Brentford, where they were to be met by the lady’s own 
chariot, the criminal, and another of his acquaintance 
travelled with them in the same ceach, at which time the 
‘prisoner talked bawdy for the space of three miles and a 
half. The prosecutor alleged, that over-against the old 
Fox at Knightsbridge he mentioned the word linen; that 
at the further end of Kensington he made use of the 
term smuck; and that, before he came to Hammersmith, 
he talked almost a quarter of an hour upon wedding - ci. 
The prosecutor's woman confirmed what her lady had said, 
and added further, ‘ that she had never seen her lady.in 
so great a confusion, and in such a taking, as she was 
during the whole discourse of the criminal.’ The prisoner 
had little to say for himself, but that he talked only in his 
own trade, and meant no hurt by what he said.’ The 
jury, however, found him guilty, and represented by their 
forewoman, that such discourses were apt to sully the 
imagingtion ; and that, by a concatenation of ideas, the 
word linen implied many things that were not proper to 
be stirred up in the mind of a woman who was of the 
prosecutor's quality, and therefore gave it as their verdict, 

that the linen-draper should lose his tongue.’ Mr. Bick- 
erstaff said he thought the prosecutor’s ears were as much 
to blame as the prisoger’s tongue, and therefore gave sen- 
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tence as follows: that they should both be placed over- 
against one another in the midst of the court, there to 
remain for the space of one quarter of an hour, during 
which time the linen-draper was to be gagged, and the 
lady to hold her hands close upon both her ears; which 
was executed accordingly. 

Edward Callicoat was indicted as an accomplice to 
Charles Cambrick, for that he, the said Edward Callicoat, 
did, by his silence and smiles, seem to approve and abet 
the said Charles Cambrick in every thing he said. It 
appeared, that the prisoner was foreman of the shop to 
the aforesaid Charles Cambrick, and, by this post, obliged 
to smile at every thing that the other should be pleased 
to say; upon which he was acquitted. 

Josiah Shallow was indicted in the name of dame Wini- 
fred, sole relict of Richard Dainty, esquire, for having 
said several times in. company, and in the hearing jof 
several persons there present, that he was extremely 
obliged to the widow Dainty, and that he should never be 
able sufficiently to express his gratitude.’ The prosecutor 
urged, that this might blast her reputation, and that it 
was in effect a boasting of favours which be had never re- 
ceived. The prisoner seemed to be much astonished at 
the construction which was put upon his words, and said, 
‘that he meant nothing by them, but that the widow 
had befriended him in a lease, and was very kind to his 
younger sister.“ The jury finding him a little weak in 
his understanding, without going out of the court, Wc 
in their verdict, ignoramus. 

Ursula Goodenough was accused by the lady Betty 
Wou'dbe, for having said, that she, the lady Betty 
Wou dbe, was painted. The prisoner brought several 
persons of good credit to witness to her reputation, and 
proved, by undeniable evidences, that she was never at 
the place where the words were said to have been uttered. 
The Censor, observing the behaviour of the prosecutor, 
found reason to believe, that she had indicted the prisoner 
for no other reason, but to make her complexion be taken 
notice of ; which, indeed was very fresh and beautiful: 
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he therefore asked the offender, with a very stern voice 
how she could presume to spread so groundless a report? 
and whether she saw any colours in the lady Wou'dbe's 
face that could procure credit to such a falsehood?ꝰ Do 
you see, says he, any lilies or roses in her cheeks, any 
bloom, any probability?“ The prosecutor, not able to bear 
such language any longer, told him, ‘ that ‘he talked like 
a blind old fool, and that she was ashamed to have enter- 
tained any opinion of his wisdom: but she was put to 
silence, and sentenced ‘ to wear her mask for five months, 
and not to presume to show her face until the town should 
be empty.’ 

Benjamin Buazard, esquire, was indicted for having told 
the lady Everbloom at a public ball, that she looked very 
well for a woman of her years, The prisoner not denying 
the fact, and persisting before the court that he looked 
upon it as a compliment, the jury brought him in son 
compos ment is. 


The court then adjourned; to Monday, the eleventh 


instant.’ 
Copia vera CHARLES LILLIE. 


.. POPP — 
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Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum. Mart. 
The nose, tis said, shows both our scorn and pride: 
And yet that featare is to some deny’d, R. svynne. 


From my own Apartment, December 6. 


WE have a very learned and elaborate dissertation upon 
thumbs in Montaigne’s essays, and another upon ears in 
the Tale of a Tub.“ Iam here going to write one upon 
noses, having chosen for my text the following verses out. 
of Hudibras : 

So learned Taliacctias from 
The brawny part of porter’s bum 
Cut supplemental noses, which 
Lasted as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was out, 
Off dropp’d the sympathetic anout. 
Hudibres, part i. canto i. ne 281. 
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Notwithstanding that there is nothing obscene in na- 
tural knowledge, and that I intend to give as little offence 
as may be to readers of a well-bred imagination ; I must, 
‘for my own quiet, desire the critics, who in all things have 
been famous for good noses, to refrain from the lecture of 
this curious tract. These gentlemen were formerly marked 
out and distinguished by the little rhinocerical nose, which 
was always looked upon as an instrument of derision ; and 
which they were used to cock, toss, or draw up in a con- 
temptuous manner, upon reading the works of their in- 
genious contemporaries. It is not, therefore, for this ge- 
neration of men that I write the present transaction, 


‘——~Minnus aptus acutis . 
Hor. 


Naribas horam hominum 
UU fit : 
For the brisk petulance of modern wit. Francis. 


but for the sake of some of my philosophical friends in 
the Royal Society who peruse discourses of this nature 
. with a becoming (gravity, and a desire of improving by 
them. 

Many are the opinions of learned men concerning the 
rise of thas fatal distemper, which has always taken a par- 
ticular pleasure in venting its spite upon the nose. I have 
seen a little burlesque poem in Italian, that gives a very 
pleasant account of this matter. The fable of it runs thus: 
Mars, the god of war, having served during the siege of 
Naples in the shape of a. French colonel, received a visit 
one night from Venus, the goddess of love, who had been 
always his professed mistress and admirer. The poem says, 
she came to him in the disguise of a suttling wench, with 
a bottle of brandy.under her arm. Let that be as it will, 
he managed matters so well, that she went away big-bellied, 
and was at length brought to bed of a little Cupid. This 
boy, whether it was by reason of any bad food that his 
father had eaten during the siege, or of any particular 
malignity in the stars that reigned at his nativity, came in 
to the world with a very sickly look, and crazy consti- 
tution. As soon as he was able to handle his bow, he 

made discoveries of a most perverse disposition. fle dipped 
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all his arrows in poison that rotted every thing they 
touched; and, what was more particular, aimed all his 
shafts at the nose, quite cuntrary to the practice of his 
elder brothers, who had made a human heart their butt 
in all countries and ages. To break him of this roguish 
trick, his parents put him to school to Mercury, who did 
all he could to hinder him from demolishing the noses of 
mankind; but, in spite of education, the boy continued 
very unlueky; and, though his malice was a little softened 
by good instructions, be would very frequently let fly an 
envenomed arrow, and wound his votaries oftener in the 
nose than in the heart. Thus far the fable. 

I need not tell my learned reader, that Correggio has 
drawn a cupid taking his lesson from Mercury conformable 
to this poem; nor that the poem itself was designed as a 
burlesque upon Fracastorius. 

It was a little after this fatal siege of Naples, that 
Taliacotius“ began to practise in a town of Germany. 
He was the first love-doetor that I meet with in history, 
and a greater man in his age than our celebrated doctor 
Wall. He saw his species extremely mutilated and dis- 
‘figured by this new distemper that was crept into it; and 
therefore, in pursuanee of a very seasonable invention, set 
up a manufacture of noses ; having first got a patent that 
none should presume to make noses besides himself. His 
first patient was a great man of Portugal, who had.done 
good: services: to his country, but in the midst of them 
‘unfortunately lost his nose. Tuliacotius grafted a new 
ope on the remaining part of the gristle or-cartilaginous 
substance, which weuld sneeze, smell, take snuff, pranounce 
the letters Mor N; and, in short, do all the functions of 
a genuine and natural nose. There was, however, one 
‘misfortune in this experiment: the Portuguese's com- 
plexion was a little upon the subfuse, with very black 
‘eyes and dark eye-brows ; and the nose being taken from 
a porter that had a white. German skin, and cut out of 
those parts that are not exposed to the sun, it was very 


© Gaspar Taliacotius was a professor of physic and surgery at Bononia, 
where he was born in 1499, and died in 1553. 
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visible that the features of his face were not fellows. In 
a word, the Comdé resembled one of those maimed antique 
statues that has often a modern nose of fresh marble glued 
to a face of such a yellow, ivory complexion, as nothing 
can give but age. To remedy this particular for the 
future, the doctor got together a great collection of por- 
ters, men of all complexions, black, fair, brown, dark, 
sallow, pale, and ruddy; so that it was impossible for a 
patient of the most out-of-the-way colour not to find a 
nose to match it. 
The doctor's house was now very much enlarged: and 

became a kind of college, or rather hospital, for the 
fashionable cripples of both sexes, that resorted to him 
from all parts of Europe. Over his door was fastened a 
large golden snout, not unlike that which is placed over 
the. great gates at Brazen- nose college in Oxford; and, 
as it is usual for the learned in foreign universities : ,to . 
distinguish their houses by a Latin sentence, the, doctor 
writ underneath this great golden proboscis two verses out 
of Ovid: 

Militat omnis amans, habet et sna castra Cupido ; 


Pentice, crede mihi, militat omnis amans. 
Ovid. Amor. El. int 1. 


The toils of love require a warrior’s art; 
And every lover plays the soldier's part. 


It is reported that Taliacotius had at one time i in his 
house, twelve German counts, nineteen French marquisses, 
and a hundred Spanish cavaliers, besides one solitary 
English esquire, of whom more hereafter. Though the 
doctor had the monopoly of noses in his own hands, he is 
said not to have been unreasonahle. Indeed, if. a man. had 
occasion for a high Roman nose, he must go to the price 
of it. A carbuncle nose like wise bore an excessive rate; 
hut for your ordinary short turned-up noses, of which 
there was the greatest consumption, they cost little or 
nothing; at least the purchasers thought so, who would 
have been content to have paid much e them 
rather than to have gone without them. 

The sympathy betwixt the nose and its parent. was very 
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extraordinary. Hudibras has told us, that when the por- 
ter died, the nose dropped of course, in which case it was 
always usual to return the nose, in order to have it in- 
terred with its first owner. The nose was likewise affected 
by the pain, as well as death of the original proprietor. 
An eminent instance of this nature happened to three 
Spaniards, whose noses were all made out of the same 
piece of brawn. They found them one day shoot and swell 
extremely; upon which they sent to know bow the porter 
did; and heard, upon enquiry, that the parent of the neses 
had been severely kicked the day before, and that the 
porter kept his bed on account of the bruises which he 
had received. This was highly resented by the Spaniards, 
who found out the person that had used the porter so 
unmercifully, and treated him in the same manner, as if 
the indignity had been done to their own noses. In this 
and several other cases it might be said, that the porters 
led the gentlemen by the nose. 

On the other hand, if any thing went amiss with the 
note, the porter felt the effects of it; insomuch, that it 
was generally articled with the patient, that he should 
not only abstain from all bis old courses, but should, on 
no pretence whatsoever, smell pepper, or eat mustard ; 
on which occasion, the part where the incision had been 
made, was seized with unspeakable twinges and prickings. 

The Englishman | before mentioned was so very irre- 
gular, and relapsed so frequently into the distemper which 
at firet brought him to the learned Taliacotius, that in 
the space of two years he wore out five noses; and by 
that means so tormented the porters, that if he would have 
given five hundred pounds for a nose, there was not one 
of them that would accommodate him. This young gen- 
tleman was born of honest parents, and passed his first 
years in fox-hunting ; but accidentally quitting the woods, 
and, coming up to London, he was so charmed with the 
beauties of the playhouse, that he had not been in town 
two days before he got the misfortune which carried off 
this part of his face. e used to be called in Germany 
the Englishman of five noses,’ and the gentleman that 
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had thrice as many noses as he had ears. Such was the 
raillery of those times. 

I shall close this paper with an admonition to the young 
men of this town: which I think the more necessary, 
because I see several new fresh-coloured faces, that have 
made their first appearance in it this winter. I must 
therefore assure them, that the art of making noses is 
entirely lost; and, in the next place, beg them not to 
follow the example of our ordinary town rakes, who live 
as if there was a Taliacotius to be met with at the corner 
of every street. Whatever young men may think, the 
nose is a very becoming part of the face; and a man 
makes but a very silly figure without it. But it is the 
nature of youth not to know the value of any thing until 
they have lost it. The general precept, therefore, I shall 
leave with them is, to regard every town-woman as a par- 
ticular kind of syren, that bas a design upon their noses ; 
and that, amidst her flatteries and allurements, they will 
fancy she speaks to them in that humourous phrase of old 
Plautus, Ego bibi. faciem denasabo mordicis. ‘Keep your 
face out of my way, or I will bite off your nose. 
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From my own Apartment, December 8. 

Ir is the duty of all who make philosophy the enter. 
tainment of their lives, to turn their thoughts to practical 
schemes for the good of society, and not pass away their 
time in fruitless searches which tend rather to the osten- 
tation of knowledge, than the service of life. For this 
reason I cannot forbear reading even the common bills 
that are daily put into people’s hands as they pass the 
streets, which give us notice of the present residence, the 
past travels, and infallible medicines of doctors useful in 

Hieronymus Fracastorins, mentioned in this paper, a celebrated phy 
sician and poet, and much commended for his elegance as a Latin writer 


was born at Verona in 1483, aud died in that neighbourhood, of an apo- 
' plexy, in 1553, at the age of seventy-one. 
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their generation, though much. below the character of the 
renowned Taliacotius. But, upon a nice calculation of 
the suceesses of such. adepts, I find their labours tend 
mostly to the enriching only one sort of men, that is to 
say, the society of upholders. From this observation, and 
many others which occur to me when | am numbering the 
good people of Great Britain, I cannot but favour any 
proposal which tends to repairing the losses we sustain by 
eminent cures. The best I have met with in this kind, 
has been: offered to my consideration, and recommended 
in a letter subscribed, Thomas Clement. The title to his 
printed articles runs thus: By the profitable society, at 
the Wheat-sheaf, over against Tom's coffee - house, in 
Nussel- street, Covent-Garden, new proposals for promot- 
ing a contribution towards raising two hundred and fifty 
pounds, to be made on the baptising of any infant born 
in wedlock.’ The plan is laid with such proper regula- 

dons, as serve, to sueh as fall in with it for the sake of 
their posterity, all the uses, without any of the inconve- 
nieneies, of settlements. By this means, such whose 
fortunes depend upon their own industry, or personal 
qualifications, need not be deterred, by fear of poverty, 
‘from that state which nature and reason prescribe to us, 
as the fountain of the greatest happiness in human life. 
The Censors of Rome had power vested in them to lay 
taxes on the unmarried; and I think 1 cannot show my 
impartiality better, than in euquiring into the extrava- 
gant privileges my brother batchelors enjoy, and fine 
them accordingly. I shall not allow a single life in one 
sex to be reproached, and held in esteem in the other. 
It would not, methinks, be amiss, if an old bachelor, 
who lives in contempt of matrimony, were obliged to give 
a portion to an old maid who is willing to enter into it. 
At the same time I must allow, that those who can plead 
courtship, and were unjustly rejected, shall not be liable 
to the pains and penalties of celibacy... But such as pre- 
tend an aversion to the whole sex, because they were ill- 
treated by a particular female, and cover their sense of 
-disappointment in women under a contempt of their fa- 
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vour, shall be proceeded against as bachelors convict. 
I am not without hopes, that from this slight warning, 
all the unmarried men of fortune, taste, and refinement, 
will, without further delay, become lovers and humble ser- 
vants to such of their acquaintance as are most agreeable 
to them, under pain of my censures: and it is to be hoped 
the rest of the world, who remain single for fear of the 
eneumbrances of wedlock, will become subscribers to Mr. 
Clement’s proposal. By these means we shall have a much 
more numerous account of births in the year 1711, than 
any ever before known in Great Britain, where merely to 
be born is a distinction of providence greater than being 
born to a fortune in another place. 

As I was going on in the consideration of this good 
office which Mr. Clement proposes to do his country, I re- 
ceived the following letter, which seems to be dictated by 
a like modest and public spirit, that makes use of me 
also in its design of obliging mankind : 


‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, 


In the royal lottery for a million and a half I had the 
good fortune of obtaining a prize. From before the draw- 
ing 1 had devoted a fifth of whatever should arise to me 
to charitable uses. Accordingly, I lately troubled you 
with my request and commission for placing half-a-dozen 
youths with Mr. More,* writing-master in Castle-street, 
to whom, it is said, we owe all the fine devices, flourishes, 
and the composure of all the plates, for the drawing and 
paying the tickets. Be pleased therefore, good sir, to find 
or make leisure for complying therewith, for I would not 
appear concerned in this small matter. 

Iam very much 
* Your humble servant, &c. 


It is no small pleasure to observe, that in the midst of 
a very degenerate age, there are still spirits which retain 
their natural dignity, and pursue the good of their fellow- 
creatures: some in making themselves useful by professed 


o In Massey’s Origin and Progress of Leffers,’ GVO. 1763, part it. p. 108, 
is some accoant of Mr. More. 
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service, some by secret generosity. Were I at liberty to 
discover even all the good I know of many men living at 
this time, there would want nothing but a suitable his- 
torian, to make them appear as illustrious as any of the 
noblest of the ancient Greeks or Romans. The cunning 
some have used to do handsome and wortby actions, the 
address to do men services, and escape their notice, has 
produced so many surprising incidents, which have been 
laid before me during my censorship, as, in the opinion 
of posterity, would absolve this age of all its crimes and 
follies. I know no way to deal with such delicate minds 
as these, but by assuring them, that, when they cease to 
do ‘good, I shall tell all the good they have done already. 
Let, therefore, the benefactor to the youths above-men- 
tioned continue such bounties, upon pain of being publicly 
praised. But there is no probability of his running into 
that hazard; for a strong habit of virtue can make men 
suspend the receiving the acknowledgements due to their 
merit, until they are out of a capacity of receiving them. 
I am so very much charmed with accidents of this kind, 
that I have made a collection of all the memorable hand- 
some things done by private men in my time. As a spe- 
cimen of my manner of noting such actions, take the 
following fragment, out of much more, which is written 
in my year-book, on the remarkable will of a gentleman, 
whom I shall here call Celamico. 

This day died that plain and excellent man, my much- 
honoured friend, Celamico, who bequeathed his whole 
estate to a gentleman no way related to him, and to whom 
he had given no such expectation in his life-time.’ __ 

He was a person of a very enlarged soul, and thought 
the nearest relation among men to be the resemblance of 
their minds and sentiments. He was not mistaken in 
the worth of his successor, who received the news of this 
unexpected good fortune with an air that showed him hess 
moved with the benefit than the loss of the benefactor. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Notice is hereby given, that on Monday, the eleventh 
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instant, the case of the visit comes on, between the hours 
of ten and eleven, at the Court of Honour; where both 
persons are to attend, the meeting there not being to be 
understood as a visit, and the right of the next visit being 
then to be wholly settled, according to the prayer of tlie 

plaintiff, 
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Verba tog sequeris, janctar& callidus acri, 
Ore teres modico, pallentes radere mores 

Doctus, et ingenuo enlpam defigere ludo. 

: Per. Se Sat. . 14. 


Soft dloention does thy style renown, 

And the sweet accents of the peaceful gown ; 

Gentle or sharp, according to thy choice, . 

To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. Dryden. 

JOURNAL OF THE COURT OF HONOUR, &c. 
TimMOTHY TREATALL, gentleman, was indicted by several 

ladies of his sister's acquaintance for a very rude affront 
offered to them at an entertainment, to which he had in- 
vited them on Tuesday, the seventh of November last 
past, between the hours of eight and nine in the evening. 
The indictment set forth, that the said Mr. Treatall, 
upon the serving up of the supper, desired the ladies to 
take their places according to their different age and se- 
niority ; for that it was the way always at his table to pay 
respect to years. The indictment added, that this pro- 
duced an unspeakable confusion in the company ; for that 
the ladies, who before had pressed together for a place at 
the upper end of the table, immediately crowded with the 
same disorder towards the end that was quite opposite ; 
that Mrs. Frontley had the insolence to clap herself down 
at the very lowest place of the table; that the widow 
Partlet seated herself on the right hand of Mrs. Fronfley, 
alleging for ber excuse, that no ceremony was to be used 
at a round table; that Mrs. Fidget and Mrs. Fescue dis- 
puted above half-an-hour for the same chair, and that the 
latter would not give up the cause until in was decided 
by the parish register, which happened to be kept hard 
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by.’ The indictment further saith, ‘ that the rest of the 
company who sat down did it with a reserve to their right, 
. whieh they were at liberty to assert on another occasion ; 
and that Mrs. Mary Pippe, an old maid, was placed by 
the unanimous vote of the whole company at the upper 
end of the table, from whence she had the confusion to 
behold several mothers of families among her -inferiors.’ 
The criminal alleged in his defenee, that what be had 
done was to raise mirth, and avoid ceremony; and that 
the ladies did not complain of his rudeness until the next 
morning, having eaten up what he had provided for them 
with great readiness and alacrity.’ The Censor, frowning 
upon him,] told him, that he ought not to discover so 
much levity i in matters of a serious nature; and, upon 
the jury’s bringing bim in guilty, sentenced bim to treat 
the whole assembly of ladies over again, and to take care 
that he did it with the N which was due to persons 
of their quality. 

Rebecca Shapely, e was indicted by Mrs. Sarah 
Smack, for speaking many words reflecting upon her re- 
putation, and the heels of her silk slippers, which the 
prisoner had maliciously suggested to be two inches higher 
than they really were. The prosecutor urged, as an 
aggravation of her guilt, that the prisoner was herself 
guilty of the same kind of forgery which she had laid to 
the prosecutor’s charge; for that she, the said Rebecca 
Shapely, did always wear a pair of steel bodice, and a false 
rump. ° The Censor ordered the slippers to be produced, 
in open court, where the heels were adjudged to be of the 
statutable size. He then ordered the grand jury to search 
the criminal, who, after some time spent therein, acquitted 
her of the bodice, but found her guilty of the rump: upon 
which she received sentence as is usual in such cases. 

William Trippet, esquire, of the Middle Temple, brought 
his action against the lady Elizabeth Prudely, for having 
refused him her hand as he offered to lead her to her 
coach from the opera. The plaintiff set forth, that he 
had entered himself into the list of those volunteers, who 
officiate every night behind the boxes as gentlemen-ushers 
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of the playhouse: that he bad been at ‘a considerable 
charge in white gloves, periwigs, and snuff-bores, i in order 
to qualify himselffor that employment, and in hopes of 
making his fortune by it. The counsel for the defendant 
replied, that the plaintiff had given out that he was within 
a month of wedding their client, and that she had refused 
her hand to him in ceremony, lest he should interpret it 
as a promise that she would give it him in marriage. As 
soon as the pleadings on both sides were finished, the Censor 
ordered the plaintiff to be cashiered from his office of gen- 
tleman-usher to the playhouse, since it was too plain that 
he had undertaken it with an ill design; and at the same 
time ordered the defendant either te marry the said plain- 
tiff, or to pay him half-a-crown for the new pair of gloves 
and eoach- hire that he was at the expense of in her service. 
The lady Townly brought an action of debt against 
Mrs. Flambeau, for that the said Mrs. Flambeau had not 
been to see the lady Townly, and wish her joy, since her 
marriage with sir Ralph, notwithstanding she, the said 
lady Townly, had paid Mrs. Flambeau a visit upon her 
first coming to town. It was urged in the behalf of the 
defendant, that the plaintiff had never given her any re- 
gular notice of her being. in town; that the visit she alleged 
had been made on Monday, which she knew was a day on 
which Mrs. Flambeau was always abroad, having set aside 
that only day in the week to mind the affairs of her family - 
that the servant, who enquired whether she was at home, 
did not give the visiting knock: that it was not between 
the hours of five and eight in the evening: that there 
were no candles lighted up: that it was not on Mrs. Flam- 
beau’s day; and, in short, that there was not one of the 
essential points observed that constitute a visit. She 
further proved by her porter’s book, which was produced 
in court, that she had paid the lady Townly a visit on the 
twenty-fourth day of March, just before her leaving the 
town, in the year seventeen hundred and nine- ten, “ for 


2 Not nineteen, bat on the very last day of 1709-10. "It was a nice 
point; for, according to the manner of reckoning at that time, the yes 
1710, began on the day following, that is, on the 25th of March. 
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which she was still creditor to the said lady Townly. To 
this the plaintiff any replied, that she was now under 
covert, and not liable to any debts contracted when she 
was a single woman. Mr. Bickerstaff finding the cause 
to be very intricate, and that several points of honour 
were likely to arise in it, be deferred giving judgment 
upon it until che next session day, at which time he or- 
dered the ladies on his left hand to. present to the court a 
table of all the lau relating to visits. 

Wimifred Leer brought ber action against Richard Sly 
for having broken a marriage-coutract, and wedded an- 
other woman, after he had engaged himself to marry the 
said Winifred Leer. She alleged, that he had ogled her 
twice.at an opera, thrice in St. James's church, and once 
at Powel's puppet-show, at which time he promised her 
marriage by a side.glance, as her friend could testify that 
sat by her. Mr. Bickerstaff finding that the defendant 
had made no further overture of love or marriage, but 
by looks and ocular engagement; yet at the same time 
considering how very apt such impudent seducers are to 
lead the ladies hearts astray, ordered the criminal ‘ to 
stand upon the stage in the Hay-market, between each 
act of the next apera, there to be exposed to public view 
as a false qgler. 8 

Upon the rising of the court, Mr. Bickerstaff having 
taken one of these counterfeits in the very fact, as he was 
ogling a lady of the grand jury, ordered him to be seized, 
and prosecuted upon the statute of egling. He likewise 
directed the clerk of the court to draw up an edict against 
these common cheats, that make women believe they are 
distracted for them, by staring them out of countenance, 
and often blast a lady’s reputation, whem they never spoke 
to, by saucy looks and distant familiarities. 
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Minima contenos nocte Britannos. uv. Sat. ii. 161. 
Britons contented with the shortest night. ö : 


From my own Apartment, December 13. 


An old friend of mine being lately come to town, I went 
to see him on Tuesday last about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, with a design to sit with him an hour or two, and talk 
over old stories; but, upon enquiry after him, I found he 
was gone to bed. The next morning, as soon as I was up 
and dressed, and had despatched a little business, I came 
again to my friend’s bouse about eleven o clock, with a 
design to renew my visit; but, upon asking for him, his 
servant told me he was just sat downto dinner. In short, 
I found that my old-fashioned friend religiously adhered 
to the.example of his furefathers, and observed the same 
hours that had been kept in the family e ever since the con- 
quest. 

It is very plain, that the night was much longer for- 
merly in this island than it is at present. By the night, 
I mean that portion of time which nature has thrown into 
darkness, and which the wisdom of mankind had formerly 
dedicated to rest and silence. This used to begin at eight 
o'clock in the evening, and conclude at six in the morning. 
The curfew, or eight o clock bell, was the signal throughout 
the nation for putting out their candies and going to- bed. 

‘Our grandmothers, though they were wont to sit up the 
last in the family, were all of them fast asleep at the same 
hours that their daughters are busy at crimp and basset. 
Modern statesmen are concerting schemes, and engaged 
in the depth of politics, at the time when their forefathers . 
were laid down quietly to rest, and had nothing in their 
heads but dreams. As we have thus thrown business and 
pleasure into the hours of rest, and by that means made 
the natural night but half as long as it should be, we are 
forced to piece it out with a great part of the morning; 
so that near two thirds of the nation fie fast asleep for 
several hours in broad day light. This irregularity is 
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grown so very fashionable at present, that there is scarce 
a lady of quality in Great Britain that ever saw the sun 
rise. And, if the bumour increases in proportion to what 
it has done of late years, it is not impossible but our chil- 
dren may hear the bell-man going about the streets at 
nine o clock in the morning, and the watch making their 
rounds until eleven, This unaccountable disposition in 
~ mankind to continue awake in the night, and sleep in the 
sunshine, bas made me enquire, whether the same change 
of inclination has happened to any other animals? For 
this reason, I desired a friend of mine in the country to 
let me know, whether the lark rises as early as he did for- 
merly ; and whether the cock begins to crow at his usual 
hour. My friend has answered me, that his poultry are 
as regular as ever, and that all the birds and beasts of his 
neighbourhood keep the same hours that they have ob- 
served in the memory of man; and the same which, in 
all probability, they have kept for these five thousand 
years.’ | 5 
If you would see the innovations that have been made 
among us in this particular, you may only look into the 
hours of colleges, where they still dine at eleven, and sup 
at siz, which were doubtless the hours of the whole nation 
at the time when those places were founded, But at pre- 
sent, the courts of justice are scarce opened in Westmin- 
ster-hall at the time when William Rufus used to go to 
dinner in it. All business is driven forward. The land- 
marks of our fathers, if I may so call them, are removed, 
and planfed further up into the day; insomuch, that I am 
afraid our clergy will be obliged, if they expect full con- 
gregations, not to look any more upon ten o'clock in the 
morning as a canonical hour. In my own memory, the 
dinner has crept by degrees from twelve o clock to three, 
aod where it will fix nobody knows. | 8 
I have sometimes thought to draw up a memorial in the 
behalf of Supper against Dinner, setting forth, that the 
said Dinner has made several encroachments upon the 
said Supper, and entered very far upon his frontiers; that 
he has banished him out of several families, and in all has 
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driven him from his head quarters, and forced him to make 
his retreat into the hours of midnight; and, in short, that 
he is now in}danger of being entirely confounded and lost 
in a breakfast. Those who have read Lucian, and seen 
the complaints of the letter T against &, upon account of 
many injuries and usurpations of the same nature, will not 
I believe, think such a memorial forced and unnatural. 
If dinner has been thus postponed, or, if you please, kept 
back from time to time, you may be sure that it has been 
in compliance with the other business of the day, and that 
supper has still observed a proportionable distance. There 
is a venerable proverb, which we have all of us beard in 
our linfaney, of putting the children to- bed, and laying 
the goose to the fire.“ This was one of the jocular sayings 
of our forefathers, but may be properly used in the literal 
sense at present. Who would not wonder at this per- 
verted relish of those who are reckoned the most polite 
part of mankind, that prefer sea-coals and candles to the 
sun, and exchange so many cheerful morning hours, for 
the pleasures of midnight revels and debauches? If a man 
was only to consult his health, he would choose to live his 
whole time, if possible, in daylight ; and to retire out of 
the world into silence and sleep, while the raw damps and 
unwholesome vapours fly abroad, without a sun to disperse, 
moderate, or controul them. For my own part, I value 
an hour in the morning as much as common libertines do 
an hour at midnight. When I find myself awakened into 
being, and perceive my life renewed within me, and at the 
same time see the whole face of nature recovered out of 
the dark uncomfortable state in which it lay for several 
hours, my heart overflows with such secret sentiments of 
joy and gratitude, as are a kind of implicit praise to the 
great Author of Nature. The mind, in these early seasons 
of the day, is so refreshed in all its faculties, and borne up 
‘with such new supplies of animal spirits, that she finds 
herself in a state of youth, especially when she is enter- 
tained with the breath of flowers, the melody of birds, the 
dews that hang upon the plants, and all those other sweets 
of nature that are peculiar to the morning. ö 
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/\It is impossible for a man to have this relish of being, 
this exquisite taste of life, who does not come into the 
world before it is in all its noise and hurry; who loses the 
rising of the sun, the still hours of the day, and, imme- 
diately upon his first getting up, plunges himself into the 
ordinary cares or follies the world. 

I shall conclude this paper with Milton’s inimitable de- 
scription of Adam’s awakening his Eve in Paradise, which 
indeed would have been a place as little delightful as a 
barren heath or desert to those who slept in it. The fond- 
ness of the posture in which Adam is represented, and the 
softness of his whisper, are passages in this divine poem 
that are above all commendation, and rather to be admired. 
than praised. 


Now Norm her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient peart, 
When Adam wak’d, so enstom'd; for his sleep 
Was airy light from pare digestion bred, 

And temperate vapours bland, which th’ only sound 

Of leaves and faming rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 

Of birds on every bough; so much the more 

His wonder was to find unwaken d Eve, 

With tresses discompos'd, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet rest. He on his side 

Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love, 

Hang over her enamour’d, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces. Then with voice 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her haud soft touching, whisper’d thus: Awake, 
Fe My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 

Heaven’s last best gift, my ever-new delight, 

Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 

Calls us; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her eolonrs, how the bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweets. 

Sach whispering wak' d her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake. 

O sole! in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection, gtad I see 
Thy face, and mora retarn’d 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. v. I. 1, &c. 
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Ne. 264.] Saturday, December 16, 1710. 


Favete lingnis Hor. 1 Od. iii. 2. 
Favour your tongucs. ö 


From my own Apartment, December 15. 


Beccatint,* in his Parnassus,’ indicts a laconic writer 
fer speaking that in three words which he might have said 
in two, and sentences him for his punishment to read over 
all the works of Guicciardini.f This Guicciardini is so 
very prolix and circumstantial in his writings, that { re- 
member our countryman, doctur Donne, speaking of that 
majestic and concise manner in which Moses has described 
the creation of the world, adds, that if such an author 
as Guicciardini were to have written on such a subject, the 
world itself would not have been able to have contained 
the books that gave the history of its creation’t 

I look upon a tedious talker, or what is generally known 
by the name of a story-teller, to be much more insufferable 
than even a prolix writer. An author may be tossed out 
of your hand, and thrown aside when he grows dull and 
tiresome ; but such liberties are so far from being allowed 
towards your orators in common conversation, that I have 
known a challenge sent a person for going out of the room 
abruptly, and leaving a man of honour in the midst of a 
dissertation. This evil is at present so very common and 
epidemical, that there is scarce a coffee-house in town that 
has not some speakers belonging to it, who utter their 
political essays, and draw parallels out of Baker's Chro- 
nicle’ to almost every part of her majesty’s reign. It was 
said of two ancient authors, who had very different beau- 
ties in their style, that if you took a word from one of 
them, you only spoiled his eloquence; but if you took a 
word from the other, you spoiled his sense.’ I have often 

Trajan Boccalini, a native of Rome, and a very satirical writer, died, 
some say he was mardered, at Venice, in 1613, aged about 57. 

t Francis Guicciardini, anthor of a history mach esteemed, and of some 
Other works, sprung from one of the noblest and most ancient families 
of Florence, where he was born in 1482, and died in 1540, aged 58, 

t Donne’s ‘ Sermons,’ vol. il. p. 239. 


matter of fact to be a sufficient ſoundagze 
give us a long account of things, not becau 
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applied the first part of this criticism to several of these 
coffee-bouse speakers whom I have at present in my 
thoughts, though the character that is given to the last 
of those authors, is what I would recommend to the imi- 

tion of my loving countrymen. But it is not only public 


ces of resort, but clubs and conversations over 
a ae an are i Ape is loquacious kind of 
4 


animal which I comprehend 
under fp cree a stor earnestly g 
these gentlemen to consi er, that — — 
at the end of a story can atone for the half 

been lost before they come at it. [would] 

home to their serious consideration, wk 


that every man in t 
well as themselves ? ‘and whethe 
are invading another man’s gross 
the time which should be divided equally among the com- 
pany to their own private use? 
What makes this evil the much greater ir we 
is, that these humdrum companions sae 
wind up their narrations into a point h or } 
tion, which might make some amends fo 
of them; but think they have a right we ell 
that has happened within their memory. The 


tertaining or surprising, but 3 — *r 
ingenious kinsman, Mr. Humphry Wagstaff,* u 
to say, the life of man is too short for a ste 
Methusalem might be half an hour in ling 
o clock it was: hut as for us postdiluvians, we 
Fi haste; and in our speeches, as 
r that < our time is short. A man tl 
r of an hour together in 


* An allasion probably to Swift, who, to speak in his ow 
certainly a ent story-teller himself, 
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of a year, and a year the threescore and tenth part of life. 
By this moral arithmetie, supposing a man to be in the 
talking world onè third part of the day, whoever gives 
another a quarter of an hour's hearing, makes him à Sa- 
eriſiee of more than the four manne e Bart of 
his conversable life. 

I would establish but ont erat general suite to: be ob- 
served i in all conversation, which is this, that men should 
not talk to please themselves, but those that hear them. 
This would mike them consider, whether what they speak 
be werth hearing; whether there be either wit or sense 
ih what they are aboat to say; and, whether it be adapted 
to the time when,-the place where, and the person to 
whom, it is spoken. 

For the utter extirpatiesf of these orators and story- 
teHers;.whigh I look: upon as very great pests: of society, 
I have invented g. watch which divides the minute into 
twelve parts, after the same manner that the ordinary 
watehess are divided into hours: and will endeavour to get 
a patent, whieh shall oblige every club or company to pro- 
vide themselves: with one of these watches, that shall lie 
upon the table, as an hour-glass is often placed hear the 
pulpit,“ to measure qut the length of a discourse. 

1 shall be willing to allow a man one round of my 
watch, that is, a whole minute, to speak in; but if he ex- 
ceeds that time, it shall be lawfal for any of ‘thé com- 
pany to look upon the watch, or to call him down to order. 

Provided, however, that if any one can make it appear 

he is turned of threescore, he may take two, or, if he 
pleases, three rohnds of the watch without giving offence. 
Provided, also, that this rule be not construed to extend 
to the fair sax, who shall still be at liberty to talk by the 
ordinary watch that is now in use. I would likewise 
earnestly regommend this little automaton, which may be 
‘easily carried in the pocket without any incumbrarce, to 
all such as are troubled with this infirmity of speech, 
© The annoftor remembers his having seen sand-glasses used for the 
same purpose in the principal churches of a town of considerable note; 
and it is very probable that this custom is not yet entirely laid aside in 


the remoter * of Great Britain. 
Vol. II LI. 
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that upon pulling out their watches, they may have fre- 
quent occasion to consider what they are doing, and by 
that means cut the thread of the story short, and hurry 
to a conclusion. I shall only add, that this watch, with a 
paper of directions how to use it, is sald at Charles Lillie’s. 
I am afraid a Tatler will be thought a very improper 
paper to censure this humour of being talkative; but I 
would have my readers know, that there is a great differ- 
ence between tattle and lequacity, aa I shall shew at large 
in a following lucubration; it being my design ta thraw 
away a candle upon that subject, in order to explain the 
whole art of tattling in all its branches and subdivisions. 
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Arbiter hic igitur factus de lite joeos’8. Ovid. Met. ui. $31. 
——sð᷑QũQ i Him therefore they create 
The sov'reign umpire of their droll debate. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF THE COURT OF 
HONOUR, &. 


As soon as the court was sat, the ladies of the bench 
presented, according to order, a table of all the laws naw 
in force relating to visits and visiting-days, methadically 
digested under their respective heads, which the Censor 

ordered to be laid upon the table, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded upon the business of the day. 
„Henry Heedless, esquire, was indicted by colonel Touchy, 


alf her majesty’s trained-bands, upon an action of assault 


and battery; for that he, the said Mr. Heedleas, having 
espied a feather upon the shoulder of the said colonel, 
struck it off gently with the end of a walking · staff, value 
three-pence. It appeared, that the prosecutor did not 
think himself injured until a few days after the aferesaid 
blow was given him; but that having ruminated with 
himself for several days and conferred upon it with other 
officers of the militia, he concluded that he had in effect 
been cudgelled by Mr. Heedless, and that he ought to 
resent it accurdingly. The counsel for the prosecutor 
alleged, that the shoylder was the tenderest part in a 
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man of honoar; chat it had a sateral antipathy to a 
stick; and that every touch ef it, with any thing made 
in the faskion of a cane, was to be interpreted as a wound 
in that part, and a violation of the person’s honour wko 
received it. Mr. Heedless replied, ‘ that what be had done 
was out of kindness to the prosecutor, as not thinking it 
proper for him to appear at the head of the trained-bands 
with a feather upon his shoulder; and further added, 
„that the stick he had made use of on this occasion was 
so very small, that the prosecuter could not have felt it 
ad he broken it on his shoulders.’ The censor bereupon 
directed the jury to examine into the nature of the staff, 
for that a great deal would depend upon that particalar. 
Upon which be explained to them the different degrees 
of offence that might be given by the touch of crab-tree 
from that of cane, and by the touch of cane from that of 
a plain hasle stick. The jury, after a short perusal of 
the staff, declared their opinion by the mouth of their 
foreman, ‘that the substance of the staff was British oak.’ 
The censor then observing that there was some dust on 
the skirts of the criminal’s coat, ordered the prosecutor to 
beat it off with the aforesaid oaken plant; and thus,’ 
said the censor, ‘I shall decide this cause by the law of 
retaliation. If Mr. Heedless did the colonel a good office, 
the colenel will by this means return it in kind; but if 
Mr. Heedless should at any time boast that he had cud- 
gelled the colonel, or laid his staff over his shoulders, the 
colene] might beast, in his turn, that be has brushed Mr. 
Heediess’s jacket, or, to use the phrase of an ingenious 
author, that he has rubbed him down with an oaken towel.’ 
Benjamin Basy, of London, merchant, was indicted by 
Jasper Tattle, esquire, for having pulled out his watch, and 
looked upon it thriee while the said esquire Tattle was 
giving him an aeceunt of the funeral of the said esquire 
Tattle's firet wife. The prisoner alleged in his defence, 
that he was going to buy stocks at the time when he met 
the prosecuter; and that, during the story of the prose- 
eutor, the said stocks rose above two per cent. to the great 
detriment of the prisoner. The prisoner further brought 
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several witnesses to prove that the said Jasper Tattle, es- 
quire, was a moet notorious story-teller; that, before he 
met the prisoner, he had hindered one of the prisoners 
acquaintance from the pursuit of his lawful business with 
the account of his second marriage; and that he had de- 
tained another by the button of his coat that very morn- 
ing, until he had heard several witty sayings and coutri- 
vances of the prosecutor's eldest son, who was a boy of 
about five years of age. Upon the whole matter Mr. Bicker- 
staff dismissed the accusation as frivolous, and sentenced 
the prosecutor to pay damages to the prisoner, for what 
the prisoner had lost by giving him so long and patient 
a hearing. He further reprimanded the prosecutor very 
severely, and told him that if he proceeded in his usual 

manner to interrupt the business of mankind, he would 
set a fine upon him for every quarter of an hour's im- 
pertinence, and regulate the said fine according- as the 
time of the person s0 injured should appear to be more 
or less precious.’ 

Sir Paul Swash, knight, was indicted by Peter Double, 
' gentleman, for not returning the bow which he received 
of the said Peter Double, on Wednesday the sixth instant, 
at the playhouse in the Hay-market. The prisoner denied 
. the receipt of any such bow, and alleged in. his defence, 
that the prosecutor would oftentimes look full in his face, 
- but that when be bowed to the said prosecutor, he would 
take no notice of it, or bow to somebody else that sat quite 
on the other side of him. He likewise alleged, that several 

ladies had complained of the prosecutor, who, after ogling 
them a quarter of an hour, upon their making a courtesy 
to him, would not return the civility of abow. The censor 
observing several glances of the prosecutor's eye, and per- 
ceiving that when he talked to the court he looked upon 
the jury, found reason to suspect there was a wrong cast in 
his sight, which, upon examination, proved true. The 
censor therefore ordered the prisoner, that he might not 
produce any more confusions in public assemblies, ‘ never 


to bow to any body whom he did not at the time call to 
by name.’ 
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Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were indicted for 
going to fight a duel since the erection of the The Court 
of Honour,’ It appeared, that they were both taken up in 
the street as they passed by the court in their way to the 
fields behind Montague-house. The criminals would an- 
swer nothing for themselves, but that they were going to 
execute a challenge which had been made a week before 

‘the Court of Honour’ was erected. The censor finding 
some reason to suspect by the sturdiness of their behaviour, 
that they were not so very brave as they would have the 
court: believe them, ordered them both to be searched by 
the grand jury, who found a breast-plate upon the one, 
and two quires of paper upon the other. The breast-plate 
was immediately ordered to be hung upon a peg over Mr. 
Bickerstaff's tribunal, and the paper to be laid upon the 
table for the use of his clerk. He then ordered the crimi- 
nals to button up their bosoms, and, if they pleased, pro- 
ceed to their duel. Upon which they both went very 
. quietly out of the court, and retired to their respective 
lodgings.— The Gurt then adjourned until after the holi- 
days. 
Copia vera, CHARLES LILLIE. 
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Rideat et pulset lasciva decentius tas. 
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Hor. 2 Ep. ii. alt. 


Let youth, more decent in their follies, scoff 
The nauseous scene, and hiss thee reeling off. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, December 20. 

Ir would be a good appendix to The art of living and 
dying,’ if any one would write The art of growing old,’ 
and teach men to resign their pretensions to the pleasures 
and gallantries of youth, in proportion to the alteration 
they find in themselves by the approach of age and infir- 
mities. The infirmities of this stage of life would be 
much fewer, ik we did not affect those which attend the 
more vigorous and active part of our days ; but instead of 

L 2 
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studying to be wiser, or being contented with our present 
follies, the ambition of many of us is also to be the same 
sort of fools we formerly have been. I have often argued, 
as I am a professed dover of women, that eur sex. grows 
old with a much worse grace than the other dees; ‘and 
have ever been ef opinion, that there are more Heil- pleased 
old women, than old men. I thought it a good reason fer 
this, that the ambition of the fair sex being confined to 
advantageous marriages, or shining in the eyes of men, 
their parts were over sooner, and consequently the errors 
in the performance of them. The conversation of this 
evening has net convinced me of the contrary; for ene 
or two fop-women shall not make a balance for the crowds 
of coxcombs among ourselves, diversified aceording to the 
different pursuits ef pleasure and business. 

Returning home this evening a little before my asual 
hour, I searce had seated myself in my easy chair, stirred 
the fire, and stroked my cat, but I heard somebody come 
rumbling up stairs. I saw my door opened, and:a human 
figure advancing towards me, so fantastically put tagether, 
that it was some minutes before I discovered it to be my 
old and intimate friend, Sam Trusty. Immediately I rose 
up, and placed him in my own seat; a compliment I pay 
to few. The first thing he uttered was, Isaac, fetch me 
a cup of your cherry-brandy before you offer to.ask any 
question.” He drank a lusty draught, sat silent for some 
time, and at last broke out; ‘I am come,’ quoth he, to 
insult thee for an old fantastic dotard, as thou art, in ever 
defending the women. I have this evening visited two 
widows, who are now in that state I have often heard you 
call an after-life; I suppose you mean by it, an existence 
which grows out of past ‘entertaimments, and is an untimely 

delight in the satisfaetions whieh they onde set their hearts 
upon too much to be ever able to relinquish. Have but 
patience,’ continued he, until I give you a succinct ac- 
count of my ladies, and of this night’s adventure. They 
are much of an age, but very different in their characters. 
The one of them, with all the advances which years have 
made upon her, goes on in a certain romantic road of love 
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and friendship which she fell into in her teens; the other 
has transferred the armmoruus passions of her first years to 
the leve df cvonies, pettæ, and ‘favourites, with which she 
is: always surrounded; but the genius of each of them will 
bast appear by the aecount of what happened to me at 
their houses. / Abent five this ‘afternoon, being tired with 
stady, the weather invaing, and time lying a little upon 
wy hands,d :pesolved,'at the instigation of my evil genius, 
towisitthem ; their busbands havmg been our contempo- 
revies. This 1 ‘thought I:could do without much trouble; 
for both hive in the very next street. I went first to my 
lady Camomile ; and the butler, who bad tived long in the 
famity, and seen me often in his master's time, ushered 
me very civilly into the parleur, and told me though my 
lady had given ztriet orders to be denied, he was zure J 
might be admitted, and bid the black boy acquaint his 
lady that I was come to wait upon ber. Tn ‘the window 
t letters, one broke epen, the other fresh sealed with 
a waſer: the first directed to the divine Cosmelia, the se- 
cond to the charming Lueinda; ‘but both, by the mdented 
characters, appearetl to have been wt by very unsteady 
hands. ‘Sudb:uncommon addresses increased my curiosity, 
and put me upon asking my old friend the butler, if he 
knew who those persons were? Very well,’ says he, this 
is from Mrs. Ferbish to my lady, an old school-fellow and 
vent crony of her ladyships; and this the answer,’ I en- 

‘aired in- what county shefived. ‘Oh dear!’ says he, but 
ent by, in the ‘neighbourhood. Why, she was here all this 
morning, and that letter came and was answered within 
these two hours. They have taken an odd fancy, you must 
know, to call one another hard names; but, for all that, 
they love one another hugely.’ By this time the boy re- 
turned with his ‘lady’s humble service to me, desiring I 
‘would excuse her; for she could not possibly see me, nor 
any body ehe, for it was opera-night.’ 

" Methinks,’ says I, such innocent folly as two old wo- 
men’s courtship to each other, should rather make you 
merry than put you out of humour.’ Peace, good Isaac,” 
says be, uo interruption, I beseech you. I got soon to 
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Mrs. Feebles; she that was formerly Betty Frisk ; you 
must needs remember her; Tom Feeble of Brazen Nose 
fell in love with her for her fine dancing. Well, Mrs. Ur- 
sula, without further ceremony, carries me directly up to 
her mistress’s chamber, where I found her environed by 
four of the most mischievous animals that can ever infest 
a family; an old shock dog with one eye, a monkey chained 
to one side of the chimney, a great grey squirrel to the 
other, and a parrot waddling in the middle of the room. 
However, for a while, all was in a profound tranquillity, 
Upon the mantle- tree, for I am a pretty curious observer, 
stood a pot of lambetive electuary, with a stick of liquorice, 
and near it a phial of rose-water, and powder of tutty. 
Upon the table lay a pipe filled with betony and colt's- 

foot, a roll of wax-candle, a silver spitting- pot, and a Se- 
ville orange. The lady was placed in a large wieker chair, 
and her feet wrapped up in flannel, supported by cushions; 
and in this attitude, would you believe it, Isaac, was she 
reading a romance with spectacles on. The first compli- 
ments over, as she was industriously endeavouring to enter 
upon conversation, a violent fit of coughing seized her. 
This awaked Shock, and in a trice the whole room was in 
an uproar; for the dog barked, the squirrel squealed, the 
monkey chattered, the parrot screamed, and Ursula, to 
appease them, was more clamorvus than all the rest. You, 
Isaac, who know how any harsh noise affects my head, 
may guess what I suffered from the hideous din of these 
discerdant sounds. At length all was appeased, and quiet 
restored : a chair was drawn for me; where I was no sooner 
seated, but the parrot fixed his horny beak, as sharp as 
a pair of sheers, in one of, my heels, just above the shoe. 
I sprung from the place with an unusual agility, and so, 
being within the monkey’s reach, he snatches off my new 
bob-wig, and throws it upon two apples that were roast- 
ing by a sullen sea-coal fire. I was nimble enough to save 
it from any further damage than singing the fore-top. I 
put it on; and composing myself as well as I could, I drew 
my chair towards the other side of the chimney. The 
good lady, as soon as she had recovered breath, employed 
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it in making a thousand apologies, and, with great eloquence, 
and a numerous train of words, lamented my misfortune. 
In the middle of her harangue, I felt something scratching 
near my knee, and feeling what it should be, found ‘the 
squirrel had got into my coat pocket. As I endeavoured 
to remove him from his burrow, he made his teeth meet 
through the fleshy part of my fore-finger. This gave me a 
inexpressible pain. The Hungary water was immediately 
brought to bathe it, and gold-beaters’ skin applied to stop 
the blood. The lady renewed her excuses ; but being now 
out of all patience, I abruptly took my leave, and hobbling 
down stairs with heedless haste, I set my foot full in a pail 
of water, and down we came to the bottom together.’ 
Here my friend concluded his narrative, and, with a com- 
posed eountenance, I began to make him compliments of 
condolence ; but he started from his chair, and said, ‘ Isaac, 
you may spare your speeches, I expect no reply. When 
I told you this, I knew you would laugh at me; but the 
next woman that makes me ridiculous ape be a young 
one.’ 


9 9 VVV 


No. 267. Saturday, December 23, 17 10. 
N Qui genus humanum ingenio anper wN omnes 
Restinxit stellas, exortus uti acrins sol. Lucr. iii. 1056. 


His genius quite obecur'd the brightest ray 
Of human thought, as Sol's effulgent beams 
At morn’s approach, extinguish all the stars. R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, December 22. 

I HAVE heard that it is a rule among the conventuals of 
several orders in the Romish church to shut themselves up 
at a certain time of the year, not only from the world in 
general, but from the members of their own fraternity ; 
and to pass away several days by themselves in settlmg 
accounts between their Maker and their own souls, in 
canceling unrepented crimes, and renewing their contracts 
of obedience for the future. Such stated times for particular 
acts of devotion, or the exercise of certain religious duties, 
have been enjoined in all civil governments, whatever 
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deity they worshipped, or whatever religion they professed. 
That which may be done at all times, is often totally ne- 
glected and forgotten, unless fixed and determined tu some 
time more than another; and therefore, though several 
duties may be suitable to every day of our lives, they are 
most likely to be performed, if some days are more partiou- 
larly set apart for the practice of them. Our church has 
accordingly instituted several seasons of devotion, when 
time, custom, prescription, and, if I-may so say, the fashion 
itself, call upon a man to be serious, and attentive to the 
great end of bis being. 

I have hinted in some former papers, that the greatest 
and wisest of men in all ages and eountries, particulasly-in 
Rome and Greece, were renowned for their piety and virtae. 
It is now my intention to show, how those in our on na- 
tion, that have been unquestionably the mest eminent for 
learning and knowledge, were like wise the · most eminent 
for their adherence to the religion of their country. 

I might predace very shining examples from among the 
clergy ; but because priest-craft is the common cry ef every 
cavilling, empty scribbler, I shall show that all the laymen 
who have exerted a more than ordinary genius in their 
writings, and were the glory of their times, were men 
whose hopes were filled with immortality, and the pros- 
pect of future rewards, and men who lived in a dutiful 
submission to all the doctrines of revealed religion. 

I shall, in this paper, only instance sir Francis Bacon, a 
man who, for greatness of genius, and compass of know- 
ledge, did bonour to bis age and country; I. obuld almost 
say to human nature itself. He possessed at once all those 
extraordinary talents, which were divided amongst the 
greatest authors of antiquity. He had the sound, distinct, 
comprehensive knowledge of Aristotle, with all the beau- 
tiful lights, graces, and embellishments of Cicero. One 
does not. know which to admire mest in his writings, the 
strength of reason, force of style, or brightness of imagi- 
nation. 

This author bas e in several parts of his works, 
that a-thorough insight into philosophy makes a good be- 
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liever, and that a smattering in it naturally produces such 
a race of despicable infidels as the little profligate writers 
of the present age, whom, I must confess, I have always 
accused to myself, not so much for their want of faith as 
their want of learning. 

I was infinitely pleased to find, among the works of this 
extraordinary man, a prayer of his own domposing, which, 
for the elevation of thaught, and greatness of expression, 
seems rather the devotion of an angel than a man. His 
pringipa] fault seems to have been the excess of that vir- 
tue which covers a multitude of faulta. This betrayed 
him to so great an indulgence towards his servants, who 
made a corrupt use of it, that it stripped him of all those 
riches and honoure which a long series of merits had heaped 
upon him. But in this prayer, at the same time that 
we find him prostrating himself before the great mercy- 
seat, and humbled under afflictions, which at that time lay 
heavy upon him, we see him supported by the sense of his 
integrity, his geal, his devotion, and hig love to mankind ; 
which give him a much higher figure in the minds of 
thinking. men, than that greatness had done fsom which he 
was fallea, I shall beg leave to write down the prayer it- 
self, with the title with it, as it wae found amonget his 
lordsbip's papers, written in bis on hand; net being able 
to furnish my readers with an entertainment more suitable 
to this solema time. ; 


A Prayer, or Psabn, made by my Lord Racen, Chancellor 
. ei of Englund. a 

Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father; from 
my youth up my Creates, my Redeemer, my Coimfoster. 
Thou, O Lord, soundest and: searvhest the depths. and 
secrets of all hearts; thou acknowledgeat the upright of 
heart; thau judgest the bypoerite ; thou ponderest men's 
thoughts and doings:as in a balance; thou measurest their 
intentions as with a line; vanity and crooked ways cannot 
he bid from thee. 

Remember, O Lord! how thy servant bath walked bo- 
fore thee; remember what I bave first sought, and what 
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hath been principal in my intentions. I have loved thy 
assemblies, I have mourned for the divisions of thy church, 
I have delighted in the brightness of thy sanctuary. This 
vine, which thy right hand hath planted in this nation, I 
have ever prayed unto thee that it might have the first 
and the latter rain, and that it might stretch her branches 
to the seas, and to the floods. The state and bread of the 
poor and oppressed have been precious in mine eyes; I 
have hated all cruelty and hardness of heart; I have, 
though in a despised weed, procured the good of all men. 
If any have been my enemies, I thought not of them, 
neither hath the sun almost set upon my displeasure ; but 
I have been, as a dove, free from superfluity of malicious- 
ness. Thy creatures have been my books, but thy scrip- 
tures much more. I have sought thee in the courts, fields, 
and gardens; but I have found thee in thy temples. 

Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands my 
transgressions, but thy sanctifications have remained with 
me, and my heart, through thy grace, hath sii an un- 
quenched coal upon thine altar. 

O Lord, my strength! I have since my youth met with 
thee in all my, ways, by thy fatherly compassions, by thy 
comfortable chastisements, and by thy most visible provi- 
dence. As thy favours have increased upon me, so have 
thy corrections ; so as thou hast been always near ine, O 
Lord! and ever as my worldly blessings were exalted, so 
secret darts from thee have pierced me; and when I have 
ascended before men, I have deseended in humiliation be- 
fore thee. And now, when I thought most of peace and 
honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, and hath humbled 
me according to thy former loving-kindness, keeping me 
still in thy ‘fatherly school, not as a bastard, but as a child. 
Just are tity judgments upon me for my sins, which are 
more in number than the sands of the sea, but bave no 
proportion to thy. mercies ; for what are the sands of the 
sea? Earth, heavens, and all these, are nothing to thy 
mercies. - Besides my innumerable sine, I confess before 
thee, that I am debtor to thee for the gracious talent of 
thy gifts and graces, which I have neither put into a 
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napkin, nor put it, as I ought, to exchangers, where it 
might have made best profit, but misspent it in things for 
which I was least fit; so I may truly say, my soul hath 
been a stranger in the course of my pilgrimage. Be mer- 
eiful unto me, O Lord, for my Saviour's sake, and receive 
me unto thy bosom, or guide me in thy ways.’ 


i * 
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O te, Bolane, cerebri 
Felicem! aicbam tacitus, cum quidlibet ille 
Garriret. Hor. 1 Sat. ix. 11. 


I thas in muttering silence fretted ; 

* Bolapus, happy in a scull 

Of proof, impenetrably dull, 

O for a portion of thy brains l' Francis. 


- From my own Apariment, December 25. 

AT my coming home last night, I found upon my table 
the following petition or project, sent me from Lloyd's 
coffee-house in the city, with a present of port wine, which 
had been bought at a late auction held in that place. 


‘To Isaae Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor of 
Great Britain. 


Lloyd's Coffee-house, Lombard-street, Dec. 23. 

We, the customers of this coffee-house, observing that 
you have taken into your consideration the great mischiefs 
daily done in this city by coffee-house orators, do humbly 
beg leave to represent to you, that this coffee-house being 
provided with a pulpit for the benefit of such auctions that 
are frequently made in this place, it is our custom, upon 
the first coming in of the news, to order a youth, whe 
‘officiates as the Kidney of the coffee-house, to get into the 
pulpit, and read every paper with a loud and distinct 
voice, while the whole audience are sipping their re- 
spective liquors. We do therefore, sir, bumbly propose, 
that there be a pulpit erected within every coffee-house of 
this city and the adjacent parts; that one of the waiters 
of the coffee-house be nominated as reader to the said 

Vol. III. M M 
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pulpit; that after the news of the dey has been published 
by the said lecturer, some politician of good note do ascend 
into the said pulpit; and, after having chosen for his text 
any article of the said news, that he do establish the an- 
thority of such article, clear the doubts that may arise 
thereupon, compare it with parallel texts in other papers, 
advance upon it wholesome points of doctrine, and draw 
from it salutary conclusions for the benefit and edification 
of all that hear him. We do likewise humbly propose, 
that upon any such politician’s quitting the pulpit, he 
shall be succeeded by any other orator that finds himself 
moved by the same public spirit, who shall be at full liberty 
either to enforce or overthrow what the other has said 
before him, and may, in the same manner, be succeeded 
by any other politician, whe shall, with the same liberty, 
confirm or impugn his reasons, strengthen or invalidate 
his conjectures, enlarge upon his schemes, or erect new 
ones of his own. We do likewise further propose, that if 
any person, of what age and rank soever, do presume to 
cavil at any paper that Las been read, or to hold forth 
upon it longer than the space of one minute, that he be 
immediately ordered up into the pulpit, there to make 
good any thing that he has suggested upon the floor. We 
do likewise further -propose, that if any one plays the 
orator in the ordinary coffee-house conversation, whether 
it be upon peace or war, on plays or sermons, business or 
poetry, that he be forthwith desired to take his place in 
the pulpit. This, sir, we humbly presume, may in a great 
measure put a stop to those superficial statesmen, who 
would not dare to stand up in this manner before a whole 
congregation of politicians, notwithstandin the long and 
tedious harangues and dissertations which they daily utter 
in private circles, to the breaking of many honest trades- 
men, the seducing of several eminent citizens, the making 
of numberless malecontents, and to the great detriment 
and disquiet of her majesty’s subjects. 


I do heartily concur with my ingenious friends of the 
above-mentioned coffee-house in these their proposals: 
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and, because J apprehend there may be reasons to put an 
immediate stop to the grievance complained of, it is my 
intention, that, until such time as the aforesaid pulpits 
can be erected, every orator do place himself within the 
bar, and from thence dictate whatsoever he shall think 
necessary for the public good. 

And further, because I dm very desirous that proper ways 
and means should be found out for the suppressing of 
story-tellers and fine talkers in all ordinary conversations 
whatsoever, I do insist, that ia every private club, com- 
pany, or meeting over a bottle, there be always an elbow- 
chair placed at the table; and that as soon as any one 
begins a long story, or extends his discourse beyond the 
space of one minute, he be forthwith thrust into the said 
¢lbow-chair, unless upon any of the company’s calling out, 

to the chair,’ he breaks off abruptly, and holds his tongue. 

There are two species of men, notwithstanding any 
thing that has been here said, whom I would exempt from 
the disgrace of the elbow-chair. The first are those buf- 
foons that have a talent of mimicking the speech and be- 
haviour of other persons, and turning all their patrons, 
friends, and acquaintance, into ridicule. I look upon your 
pantomime as a legion in a man, or at least to be, like 
Virgil’s monster, ‘with a hundred mouths and as many 
tongues.’ 


Lingase centum sant, oraque centum. 


And, therefore, would give him as much time to talk in, 
as would be allowed to the whole body of persons he re- 
presents, were they actually in the company which they 
divert by proxy. Provided, however, that the said panto- 
mime do not, upon any pretence whatsoever, utter any 
thing in his own particular opinion, language, or cha- 
racter. . 

I Vvould likewise, in the second place, grant an exemp- 
tion from the elbow-chair to any person who treats the 
company, and by that means may be supposed to pay for 
his audience. A guest cannot take it ill, if he be not 
allowed to talk in his turn by a person who puts his moutb 
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to a better employment, and stops ‘it with good beef and. 
mutton. In this case the guest is very agreeably silenced, 
and seems to hold his tongue under that kind of bribery 
which the ancients called bos in lingua.“ 

If I can once extirpate the race of solid and substantial 
humdrums, I hope, by my wholesome and repeated ad- 
vices, quickly to reduce the insignificant tittle-tattles, 
and matter-of-fact-men, that abound in every quarter of 
this great city. 

Epictetus, in his little system of morality, prescribes 
the following rule with that beautiful simplicity which 
shines through all his precepts: ‘ Beware that thou never 
tell thy dreams in company ; for, notwithstanding thou 
mayest take a pleasure in telling thy dreams, the com- 
pany will take no pleasure in hearing them.’ 

This rule is conformable to a maxim which I have laid 
down in a late paper, and must always inculcate into 
those of my readers who find in themselves an inclinatien 
955 Me very talkative and impertinent, ‘that they should 
t speak to please themselves, but those that hear 
han: 

It has been often observed by witty essay writers, that 
the deepest waters are always the most silent; that empty 
vessels make the greatest sound ; and tinkling cymbals 
the worst music. The marquis of Halifax, in his admir- 
able Advice to a daughter,’ tells her, that good-sense 
has always something sullen in it: but as sullenness does 
not imply silence, but an ill-natured silence, I wish his 
lordship had given a softer name to it. Since I am en- 
gaged unawares in quotations, I must not omit the satire 
which Horace has written against this impertinent talk- 
ative companion ; and which, I think, is fuller of humour 
than any other satire he has written. This great author, 
who had the nicest taste of conversation, and was him- 
self a most agreeable companion, had so strong an anti- 
pathy to a great talker, that he was afraid some time or 
other it would be mortal to him; as he has very humo- 


An allasion to the image of a bud, ox, or cow, stampt upon the 
money then, and there in current use, whence the coin was called bos. | 
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rously described it in his conversation with an impertinent 
fellow, who had like to have been the death of bim. 


Interpellandi locus hic erat! Est tibi mater, 
Coguati, quies te salvo est opus? Haud mihi quisquam. 
Omnes composui, Felices! nunc ego resto ; 
Confice ; namque instat fatum mihi triste, Sabel 
Quod puero cecinit divina mota anus urna. 
Hanc neque dira venena, nec hosticus auferit ensis, 
Nec laterum dolor, aut tussis, nec tarda podagra. 
Garrulus hune quando cousumet cunqne ; loquaces 
Si sapiat, vitet, simul atque adoleverit atas. 
Hor, 1 Sat. IX. 20. 


Have you no mother, sister, friends, 
Whose welfare on your health depends 7— 
Not one; I saw them all by turns 
Securely settled in their urns.’ 

Thrice happy they, secure from pain! 
And I thy victim now remain; — 
Despatch me; for my goody nurse 

Early presaged this heavy curse. 

She conn'd it by the sieve and shears, 
And now it falls upon my ears— 
Nor poison fell with ruin stor’d, 

Nor horrid poiut of hostile sword, 

Nor plenrisy, nor asthma-cough, 

Nor cripple-goat shall cut him off; 

A noisy tongue and babbling breath 

Shall teaze, and talk my child to death. 

Let him avoid, as he would hanging, 

Your folks long-winded in haranguing.’ Francis. 
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He nuge seria ducunt 7 
In Hor, Ars Poet. 451. 
Trifles such as these . 
To serious mischiefs lead. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, December 27. 


I FIND my correspondents are universally offended at 
me for taking notice so seldom of their letters, and I fear 
people have taken the advantage of my silence to go on 
in their errors; for which reason I shall hereafter be moe 
careful to answer all lawful questions aud just complaints, 
as soon as they coine to my hands. The two following 

Mm 2 
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epistles relate to very great mischiefs in the most imper- 
tant articles of life, love and friendship: 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, Dorsetshire, Dec. 20. 

‘It is my misfortune to be enamoured of a lady, that 
is neither very beautiful, very witty, nor at all well-natured ; 
but has the vanity to think she excels in all these qualifi- 
cations, and therefore is cruel, insolent, and scornful. 
When I study to please her, she treats me with the ut- 
most rudeness and ill-manners: if I approach her person, 
she fights, she scratches me: if I offer a civil salute, she 
bites me; insomuch, that very lately, before a whole as- 
sembly of ladies and gentlemen, she ripped out a consider- 
able part of my left cheek. This is no sooner done, but 
she begs my pardon in the most handsome and becoming 
terms imaginable, gives herself worse language than I 
could find in my heart to do, lets me embrace her to 
pacify her while she is railing at herself, protests she de- 
serves the esteem of no one living, says I am too good to 
contradict her when she thus accuses herself. This atones 
for all; tempts me to renew my addresses, which are ever 
returned in the same obliging manner. Thus, without 
some speedy relief, I am in danger of losing my whole 
face. Notwithstanding all this, I doat upon her, and 
am satisfied she loves me, because she takes me for a map 
of sense, which I have been generally thought, except in 
this one instance. Your reflections upon this strange 
amour would be very useful in these parts, where we are 
overrun with wild beauties and romps. I egrnestly beg 
your assistance, either to deliver me from the power of 
this unaccountable enchantment, or, by some proper ani- 
madversions, to civilize the behaviour of this agreeable 
rustic. I am, Sir, your most bumble servant, 

‘EBENEZER.’ 

7 MR. BICKERSTAFF, | 
IU now take leave to address you in your character of 
Censor, and complain to you that among the various errors 
in conversation which you have corrected, there is one 
which, though it has not escaped a general reproof, yet 
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seems to deserve a more particular severity. It is a 
humour of jesting on disagreeable subjects, and insisting 
on the jest, the more it creates uneasiness ; and this some 
men think they have a title to do as friends. Ig the de- 
sign of jesting, to provoke? or does friendship give a pri- 
vilege to say things with a design to shock ? How can that 
be called a jest which has nothing in it but bitterness ? 
It is generally allowed necessary, for the peace of com- 
pany, that men should a little study the tempers of each 
other; but certainly that must be in order to shun what 
is offensive, not to make it a constant entertainment. The 
frequent repetition of what appears harsh, will. unavoid- 
ably leave a rancour that is fatal to friendship; and I doubt 
much whether it would be an argument of a man’s good- 
humour, if he should be roused by perpetual teazing, to 
treat those who do it as his enemies. In a word, whereas, 
it is a common practice to let a story die, merely because 
it does not touch, I think such as mention one they find 
does, are as troublesome to society, and as unfit for it, as 
wags, men of figure, good talkers, or any other apes in 
conversation ; and therefore, for the public benefit, I hope 
you will cause them to be branded with such a name as 
they deserve. I am, Sir, your's, 

3 : * PATIENT FRIENDLY.’ 


The ease of Ebenezer is a very common one, and is 
always cured by neglect. These fantastical returns of 
affection proceed from a certain vanity in the other sex, 
supported by a perverted taste in ours. I must publish 
it as a rule, that no faults which proceed from the will, 
either in a mistress or a friend, are to be tolerated: but 
we should be so complaisant to ladies as to let them dis- 
please when they aim at doing it. Pluck up a spirit, 
Ebenezer; recover the use of your judgment, and her 
faults will appear, or her beauties vanish. Her faults begin 
to please me as well as my own,’ is a sentence very prettily 
put into the mouth of a lover by the comic poet ;* but 
he never designed it for a maxim of fife, but the picture 

* Congreve,*see The Way of the World,’ act i. sc. 3. 
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of an imperfection. If Ebenezer takes my advice, the same 
temper which made her insolent to his love will make her 
submissive to his indifference. 

‘I cannot wholly ascribe the faults mentioned in the 
second letter, to the same vanity or pride in companions 
who secretly triumph over their friends, in being sharp 
upon them in things where they are most tender. But 
when this sort of behaviour does not proceed from that 
source, it does from barrenness of invention, and an in- 
ability to support a conversation in a way less offensive. 
It is the same poverty which makes men speak or write 
smuttily, that forces them to talk vexingly. As obscene 
language is an address to the lewd fur applauge, so are 
sharp allusions an appeal to the ill-natured. But mean 
and illiterate is that conversation, where one man exercises 
his wit to make another exercise his patience. 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. ; 

‘Wheres Plagius has been told again eal again: both 
in public and private, that he preaches excellently well, 
and still goes on to preach as well as ever, and all this to 
a polite and learned audience: this is to desire, that he 
would not hereafter be so eloquent, except to a country 
congregation ; the proprietors of Tillotson’s works having 
consulted the learned in the law, whether preaching a 
sermon they have published, is not to be construed pub- 
lishing their copy ? 

Mr. Dogood is desired to consider, that his story is se- 
vere upon a weakness, and not a fully. 


926% OD OPDOD ... 
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Cum ai conics aumet nova consilia et spes. 
Hor. 1 Ep. xviii. 33. 


In gay attire- tga the vain eoxcomb's drest, 
Strange hopes and projects fill his labouring breast. 


From my own Apartment, December 29. 
Accoxomd to my late resolution, I take the holidays 
to be no improper season to eutertain the town with the 
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addresses of my correspondents. In my walks every day, 
there appear all round me very great offenders in the point 
of dress. An armed taylor had the impudence yesterday 
in the Park to smile in my face, and pull of a laced hat 
to me, as it were in contempt of my authority and cen- 
sure. However, it is a very great satisfaction that other 
people, as well as myself, are offended with these im- 
proprieties. The following notices, from persons of differ- 
ent sexes and qualities, are a sufficient instance how useful 
my lucubrations are to the public. 
Jack’s 3 near Guildhall, 
bs * COUSIN BICKERSTAFF, Dec. 27. 

“It has been the peculiar blessing of our family to be 
always above the smiles or frowns of fortune, and, by a 
certain greatness of mind, to restrain all irregular fond- 
nesses or passions. From hence it is, that though a lung 
decay, and a numerous descent, have obliged many of 
our house to fall into the arts of trade and business, no 
one person of us has ever made an appearance that be- 
trayed our being unsatisfied with our own station of life, 
or has ever affected a mien or gesture unsuitable to it. 

vou have up and down in your writings very justly 
remarked, that it is not this or the other profession -or 
quality among men that gives us honour or esteem, but 
the well or ill behaving ourselves in those characters. It 
is, therefore, with no small concern, that I behold in coffee- 
houses and public places my brethren, the tradesmen of 
this city, put off the smooth, even, and ancient decorum 
of thriving citizens, for a fantastical dress and figure, im- 
proper for their persons and characters, to the utter de- 
struction of that order and distinction, which of right 
ought to be between St. James s and Milk-street, the 
Camp and Cheapside.’ 

‘I have given myself some time to find out how distin- 
guishing the frays in a lot of muslins, or drawing up a re- 
giment of thread laces, or making a panegyric on pieces 
of sagathy or Scotch plad, should entitle a man to a laced 
hat or sword, a wig tied up with ribbands, or an embroi- 
dered coat. ‘The college say, this enormity proceeds from 
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a sort of delirium in the brain, whieh makes it break out 
first about the head, and, for want of timely remedies, 
fell upon the left thigh, and from thence, in little mazes 
and windings, run over the whole body, as appears by 
pretty ornaments on the buttons, button-holes, garterings, 
sides of the breeches, and the like. I beg the favour of 
you to give us a discourse wholly upon the subject of habits, 
which will eontribute to the better government of conver- 
sation among us, and in particular oblige, Sir, 
* your affectionate cousin; 
FELIX TRANQUILLUS.’ 


‘To lhaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor of sreat Britain. 


The humble Petition of Ralph Nab, Haberdasher of Hats, 
and many other poor Sufferers of the same Trade ; 


‘ SHEWETH, ; 
phat for some years last past the use of gold and 
silver galloon upon hats has been almost universal; being 
undistinguishably worn by soldiers, esquires, lords, foot- 
men, beaux, sportsmen, traders, clerks, prigs, smarts, cul- 
lies, pretty fellows, and sharpers. 

Ibat the said use and. custom has been two ways very 
prejudicial to your petitioners. First, in that it has in- 
duced men, to the great damage of your petitioners, to 
wear their hats upon their heads; by which means the 
said hats last much longer whole, than they would do if 
worn under their arms. Secondly, in that very often a 
new dressing and a new lace supply the place of a new 
hat, which grievance we are chiefly sensible of in the 
spring time, when the company is leaving the town; it 
so ‘happening commonly, that a hat shall frequent, all 
winter, the finest and best assemblies without any arna- 
ment at all, and in May shall be tricked up with gold or 
silver, to keep company with rustics, and ride in the rain. 
All which premises your petitioners humbly pray you to 
take into your consideration, and either to appoint a da 
in your Court of Honour, when all pretenders to the 
galloon may enter their claims, and have them approved 
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or rejected, or to give us such other relief as to your great 
wisdom shall seem meet, 


* And your petitioners, &. 


Order my friend near Temple-bar, the author of the 
hunting-cock, to assist the court when this petition is read, 
of which Mr. Lillie to give him notice. ö 


*To Isaae Bickerstaff Esquire, Censor of Great Britain. 


‘ The humble Petition of Elizabeth Slender, Spineter ; 
‘ SHEWETH, 

That on the twentieth of this instant December, ber 
friend, Rebecca Hive, and your petitioner, walking ia the 
Strand, saw a gentleman before us in a gown, whose peri- 
wig was so long, and so mueh powdered, that your peti- 
tioner took notice of it, and said, she wondered that 
lawyer would so spoil a new gown with powder.” To 
which it was answered, “ that he was no lawyer, but a 
clergyman.” Upon a wager of a pot of coffee we overtook 
him, and your petitioner was soon convinced she had lost. 

© Your petitioner, therefore desires your worship to cite 
‘the clergymen before you, and to settle and adjast the 
length of canonical periwigs, and the quantity of powder 
to be made use of in them, and to give such other direc- 
tions as you shall think fit. 


And your petitioner, &c.’ 


Query, whether this gentleman be not chaplain to a re- 
giment, and, in such case, allow powder accordingly. 


After all that can be thought on these subjects, I must 
confess, that the men who dress with a certain ambition 
to appear more than they are, are much more excusable 
than those who betray, in the adorning their persons, a 
secret vanity and inclination to shine in things, wherein, 
if they did succeed, it would rather lessen than advance 
their character. For this reason I am more provoked at 
the allegations relating to the clergyman, tlian any other 
hinted at in these complaints. I have indeed a long time, 
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with much concern, observed abundance of pretty fellows 
in sacred orders, and shall in due time let them know, 
that I pretend to give ecclesiastical as well as civil censures. 
A man well-bred and well-dressed in that habit, adds to 
the sacredness of his function an agreeableness not to be 
met with among the laity., 1 own I bave spent some 
evenings among the men of wit of that profession with an 
inexpressible delight. Their habitual care of their cha- 
racter gives such a chastisement to their fancy, that all 
which they utter in company is as much above what you 
meet with in other conversation, as the charms of a modest, 
are superior to those of a light, woman. I therefore ear- 
nestly desire our young missionaries from the universities 
to consider where they are, and not dress, and look, and 
move like young officers. It is no disadvantage to have 
a very handsome white hand; but, were J to preach re- 
pentance to a gallery of ladies, I would, methinks, keep 
my gloves on. I have an unfeigned affection to the class 
of mankind appointed to serve at the altar, therefore am 
in danger of running out of my way, and growing too 
serious on this occasion; for which reason I shall end with 
the following epistle, which, by my interest in Tom Trot, 
the penny-post, I procured a copy of: 


© To the Rev. Mr. Ralph Incense, Chaplain to the countess 
dowager of Brumpton. 
SIR, ö 

I heard and saw you preach last Sunday. Iam an 

ignorant young woman, and understood not half you said ; 
but ah! your manner, when you held up both your hands 
towards our pew! Did you design to win me to heaven or 
yourself? Your bumble servant, oe 
3 * PENITENCE GENTLE.’ 


\ 
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THE printer having informed me, that there are as many 
of these papers printed as will make four volumes, I am 
now come to the end of my ambition in this matter, and 


have nothing further to say to the world under the character 


of Isaac Bickerstaff. This work has indeed for some time 
been disagreeable to me, and the purpose of it wholly lost 


dy my being so long understood as the author. I never 
designed in it to give any man any secret wound by my 
concealment, but spoke in the character of an old man, 
a philosopher, a humorist, an astrologer, and a censor, to 


allure my reader with the variety of my ‘subjects, and 
insinuate, if I could, the weight of reason with the agree- 
ableness of wit. The general purpose of the whele has 
been to recommend truth, innocence, honour, and virtue, 


as the chief ornaments of life; but I considered, that seve- 


rity of manners was absolutely necessary to him who would 
censure others, and for that reason, and that only, chose 
to talk in a mask. I shall not carry my humility so far 
as to call myself a vicious man, but at the same time must 
confess, my life is at best but pardonable. And, with no 
greater character than this, a man would make but an 


indifferent progress in attacking prevailing and fashionable 


vices, which Mr. Bickerstaff has done with a freedom of 
spirit, that would have lost both its beauty arid efficacy, 
had it been pretended to by Mr. Steele. 

As to the work itself, the acceptance it has met with is 
the best proof of its value; but I should err against that 
candour, which an honest man should always carry about 
him, if I did not own, that the most approved pieces in it 
were written by others, and those which have been most 
excepted against, by myself. The hand that has assisted 


2 Steele’s last Tatler came out today. Yon will see it before this comes 

to you, and how he takes leave of the world. He never told so mach as 

Addison of it, who was surprised as much as 1; but, to say the truth, it 

was time, for he grew cruel dull and dry. To my knowledge, he had 

several goal hints to go upon; but he was so lazy, and weary of the 

work, that he would not improve them. Swift's Works, vol. xxil. 
Vor. III. NN 
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me in those noble discourses upon the immortality of the 
soul, the glorious prospects of another life, and the most 
sublime ideas of religion and virtue, is a person who is too 
fondly my friend ever to own them; but I should little 
deserve to be his, if I usurped the glory of them. I must 
acknowledge at the same time, that I think the finest 
strokes of wit and humour in all Mr. Biekerstaff's lucu- 
brations, are those for which he also is beholden to him. 

As for the satirical part of these writings, those against 
the gentlemen who profess gaming are the most licentious 5 
but the main of them I take to come from losing gamesters, 
as invectives against the fortunate; for in very many of 
them I was very little else but the transcriber. If any 
have been more particularly marked at, such persons may 
impute it to their own behaviour, before they were touched 
upon in publicly speaking their resentment against the 
author, and professing they would support. any mar who 
should insult him, WhenI meation this subject, I hope 
major-general Davenport, brigadier Bisset, and my lord 
Forbes, will accept of my thanks for their frequent good 
offices, in professing their readiness to partake any danger 
that should befall me in so just an undertaking, as the 
endeavour to banish fraud and cozenage from the pre- 
sence and conversation of gentlemen. 

But what I find is the least excusable part of all this 
work is, that I bave, in some places in it, touched upon 
matters which concern both church and state. All I shall 
say for this is, that the points I alluded to, are such as 
concerned every Christian and freeholder in England; and 
I could net be cold enough to conceal my opinion on sub- 
jects which related to either of those characters. But 
politics apart. 

I must confess it has been a most exquisite pleasure te 
me to frame characters of domestic life, and put those 
parts of it which are least observed into an agreeable view 5 
to enquire into the seeds of vanity and affectation, to lay 
befure the readers the emptiness of ambition: in a word, 


Addison was the assistant here alluded (o. 
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to trace human life through all its mazes and recesses, 
and show much shorter methods than men ordinarily 
practise, to be happy, agreeable, and great. 

But to enquire into men’s faults and weaknesses has 
something in it so unwelcome, that I have often seen 
people in pain to act before me, whose modesty only 
makes them think themselves liable to censure. This, 
and a thousand other nameless things, have made it an 
irksome task to me to personate Mr.Bickerstaff any longer ; 
and I believe it does not often happen, that the reader is 
delighted where the author is displeased. 

All I can now do for the further gratification of the 
town, is to give them a faithful explication of passages 
and allusions, and sometimes of persons intended in the 
several scattered parts of the work. At the same time, 
I shall discover which of the whole have been written by 
me, and which by others, and by whom, as far as I am 
able, or permitted. 

Thus I have voluntarily done what I think all authors 
should do when called upon. I have published my name 
to my writings and given myself up to the mercy of the 
town, as Shakspeare expresses it, ‘with all my imperfec- 
tions on my head.’ The indulgent readers most obliged. 
most obedient, humble servant, 

RICHARD STEELE. 


This is done in the original preface to the fourth volume of the Tatler : 
printed at the beginning of the present edition. 
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Howꝛ his race was improved... Gee Se Gee fee 29 eee eee eee 75 
Epitome of his life 6 0 %% ne ce 90 6 %% CED esse eee eee 89 
An adept in astronomy. 6 % „eee see „%%% %%ꝙe. ieee eee eee 1% 
Of the society for the reformation of manners 
A benefactor to Grub-street....... eee SHOHREHSCSHESSESCHEHSOHESEHREEEE SOE OE ED 229 
Gives advice for his own sake 2 %% h % % eee eee 1, 4 
Expects hush-money........ 26 „„ tee 2000 Coe % eee ee 
Not in partnershi with Lillie „6666 96 
Did not compound with the milliners and toymen .............00. 30 
Catched writing nonsennnnnͤͤͤ w U 
His Amou rss. % %% —ff——⏑——‚—⏑—‚— % % 08 91, 107, 117 2.8 
A design to marry him.. See %% % %%% %%% %% %%% ee % % %%% CHAD %% „„ „% %% %% „„ 206% „0 QR: 
Contents of his BCTULOU Gods cacce cece ce avdactsccctocsscéveiccscccecsese 78 


Na. 
Bickerstaff, (10) hie will dee sees ee SESS „% SoH % „ % „ „ 0 „ „%%% %%% % % CHEE LE 7 
Extraordinary cures performed by . e —2* 2 84 
Disposes of his three nephewe.......... j (u⁊——? cy SD 
Entertains hie nephews and a ladyũaſ« t 
Vindicated from injuring a person by satire. —LBᷣ— . 71.74 
Received at the theatre with extraordinary civility „44“ 198 
Entertained at the house er who ents well . 148 
Purchases a ticket i in the lottery... „66 6 neces 0066 660 „ 12. 
Writes to the French king. —u —ͥ— ²é -—ͤ X 190 
His adventures in a journey to the land’s end. —X̃V—r. a 102 
Bickerstaff, 0 methods used to divorce her from marriage 151 
Bickerstaff, Samuel) his advice to his son and der 189 
Bicknell, or Bignell, (Mrs.) a eomedian, commen del. ⁊ 11 
Acts the Country Wife.. „66 %%% % % %% % %%%, %% %%% „%% %%% %%% „% „% 6% %%% %%% %% DEO 8 
Billingsgate scold, bebaviour of... COSCO % SEK OHH SOHOTSCEHEH SHEE COOKE EOAE OR oh 
Hirth, p ride of. eee „„ %% %% %%% 6 % eee ee % %% 
Bisset, brigadier) his god office to Mr. Steele acknowledged vee 221 
Black- horse ordinary in Holborn, an adventure „ —Lj . 135 
Bladder and string, modern music e eee ee e 190 
Blaregnies, victory of... „ Best „ „%% se seater „ „„ see eesesewmossere 008008 CECE Ce 6s 
Blindness cured, by Mr. Grant, CC 
Blockheads apt to admire one an CODSSOOHHP OC Cee ee OE ee 175 
Blunder, (ma sor) buys muskets without touch-holes........+«. — 
Boatswain, ( dere) contrivance to prevent being eaten......... on 
Bodily Wis. SOO % % % OH FOOSE OKSE SHEESH OH SEHHOHOH CHEE FS OH eee OO HB EDOE 45 
Bombardiere, who. to be accounted: such CO COOH ECHOEOHSH CESS SCE SBEEEECHHE EOE 
Books, how to be valued. % %s SHEESH HHH ESOT ECHHOHSECESCHOHLELR ECE eevee aeeeng 80 
Booksellers, their co taint against parson 9 ea 209 
Boufilers, (marshal) a letter from him to the king after a 


battle. 0000080000 % % „%%% % . „0 COO %%% %%% %%% % % „% %%% „%.“ 2 „„ „0 
sine on, F — o of the pietists, her extraordinary a 
lente .. CO code dsercececrecs cn One ceseenee . 6662 „„ „„ 606 „„ 1 


Bracegirdle, (re,) an excellent player. —v— —(—k(-, ꝑĩ ꝗ37.⁊7ß. 1 
rains, spirit of, in o 3 waterrurrr ot 
Breeding, (fine) "often m oeecece o 9 6 015 
ibery, 1 95 coals, reflectio ee eee eee ee 73 
A'notable expedient to nan nt i a elections. e 
An essay and poem on ii ꝑ ·ii᷑ U Eéréér 4B 
A selieitor in the temple of avarice — 2 —ͤ— 2E . I 
Bridget Howd’ye, her advertieement concerning ber. . —— 945 
Brisk, (oir Liberal) saved m 8 %%% 6 %%% %— % % %% Ce „% 73 
Britain, particularly . eeenegagpeeeoseeeseseeseeeeeaesesd 2 
Brunette (colonel) avery pretty fe seeesneoe Genoese eeeqeeeoeceseed 
Brussels Postcript, remarks on that poem... —2—“%ũ0022224„ 46 
8 oruelty towards them eondemn gde .. I 
e tmons.) ‘his satire on the e ee „% „6660666666 „ „6 666 57 
Bublenia, angry about the tuckeeeerrrrrr‚‚ . . ꝶ 109 
Buckley, (Mr.) a draweans ir 2. 18 
Bullock and Penkethman, lei between: them... „eee eee 188 
Busy ane Mr. Bickers „„ eee e e 7 
Body, character of hat comedy 19 

Busy, ( y) described Se eet ee eS es eset ea SSGeee CHeseseeeeeesenesesseaasse 248 
Bat, the particle, used too frequentiy. „„ e e e e SG 


CADARO UE, meaning of that worcl lilli ꝶ Q di. Z:: 171 

ao gas ( applied by the 1 kings.... eee eee ee eee e 5 
ogan, (major. neral) at russ else 0 965w..3335V?(oů * 

Woun 0 Abe er e SHOSHSS SHEESH SESH SEEHEH SEH SEHEH EH FH FOSEEO EH EH ee 76 
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No. 
Celia, her unhappy marriage with Palamede coccccescvsecs 5 
80 ong a mai SOS HS SESE SHEHRHOH SEH OHEF SH SSSHESTSCHLE SESE SE eee ee eee e 
Celicola, wherein of the same use to his friends as an angel. 211 
Cesar, (Julius) com red with SPSS SVE eee eee eee ee eee 6 
Callicoat acquitted in the court of honour........ecrcescercesecscees 259 
Cambray, (archbishop of) account of his Telemachus ............+2. 156 
Cambrick, the linen-draper indicted in the court of honewr..... 5 3 
Camilla, exit of the person who preformed that character in th 
opera POSS „%% „%% „% 6% „% %%% % SHS SS SH SHSSSSSSSSHSSTSSESSSHSHPSHeHVessSeHeveveevoeseses 
Campaign, character of that poem . . 43 
Cancrum, his merit % „%% %% % %% „% „%% % %%% % % SHES „„ „eee eee eee „e HS „ee HED 24 
Cane, worn out of affectation SESS ST SSOSHSESE HH PH SS SESE SHESHE OH SCH AHHH eee 77 
Petition to wear one.. SSSSSHSSHSSHSSHS SHS HHS SSHSESSSHSSSESRHSHEH CHESS OL BVHOF OT OD 80 
Different in their kinds and value e 149 
Cant of modern men of wit 6 % %% %% SESH SS ESCH SESE SHODEABE ED eee EH eee O8E8 2 
Cards take the ace of poet 6 6 % eee eee ee eee CE OE 1 
Careless, (Frank) opposed to Fop Nic— ꝓ ꝓ ꝓ . 14 
Careless Husband, a comedy born within the theatre. 182 
Case, (Dr.) got more by a short distich than Mr. Dryden gained by 
all his writings . „% % %%% „ „ „ „% OS OGBECH SE SH „% „%%% SEetHoovsegeereese nove 240 
Castabella, an eminent prulllllddwv s . 162 
Cato, a beauty in his character Z I 
Cato Junior, his advice to Mr. BickerstaffMll... . . 2 195 
Cebes, table of, a beautiful allegory eceeeeetoeeoe eeneesed oseeeenveneee od 161 
Celamico, his will. % % % „ % %% %%% %% % % %% „%% %% % % HP „% „% „%% %% %% %%% %% SHES „%% 6% % Ee 961 
Celibacy, a great evil toa nation 0 261 
Censor, necessity of the officeeůmeůtmJmͤaͤa—m i . 14 
Roman and British censors compared. 6 eee eee ee 162 
Censurers punished severely after deat nn. 156 
Ceremony, invention and use of 3 0 0% % %% %% % O,hLe eee eee eee ee eee ee 30 
5 (Michael) his discerning spirit... . 176 
Cestus of Venus described COFCO %% % % %%% % %%% „%%% eee ee 147 
Chair, (elbow) for what purposse . 268 
Challenge, the style of it 4 ã . 45 
Chances. a comedy, character of. 0 1901 
Chanticleer, (Job) his peti tion 34 
Chaplains, a discourse concerning them. ———U— .. 255 
Chapel- clerk, explained... OBO % %% % %0ꝙ³ „%%% „%%% %% %% %% %% %%% %% % „„ „% „% OD 72 
Caught in a garrett e ———* ̃ 69 
Charles, the toyman, his great genius in canes and snuff-boxes... 142 
Chastity, its value instanced in Scipio PPPſ . 58 
Cheerfulness, necessary in a married ata Lt 192 
Chicken, a modern diet 2 %,, O ꝙ,— ES SGESSHESE HHH SESS SHH eS eee Bees ee Sees 148 
Children, manner . mens. 1 
A scheme to provide for tgRemnunꝛuꝓꝛn . 6c 261 
Chloe, love of her makes cox combo! ¼b'4. . 4 
The fortune disappointed ee „eee eeeeeeeseeeseseseseesee eee ee 207 
Christmas Eve 6 eee 26% % %% % % %%% % eee eee 111 
Church, indecent and irregular behaviour at, repro ved 140 
Church mutes cen sure EI 2841 
Thermometer, when invented. 6 % eee „eee 920 
Cibber, (Colley) a celebrated comedian lane. OO C8 SS OSFSE CHES SS BH H6E8-GE4 08 182 
Cicero, his letters to his wife............ Riise ds es ee ede LDQ 
Circumspection water, Bickerstaff 8 wonderful effects of it.. . 2, 34 
Citizens distinguished from cits B „%% „% SO „% OF OF OF C8 „„ „%%% %% „„ 25 
“Shower poeth nity de COCO SE %o “ % CH BE OO g eee e SEES SEBDES OO OO GOSH sO 155 
ower poetically described.. Oe SCF SSCS E SESE CHES OH SES FO8-OH O88 eee 998 
larinda l choice of a „ „%% so eowe Con seccccg once ee 247 
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, No. 
love of her makes madmen Seecceseseee eS eeeetS esos evesesace 4 
Clement's (Thomas) proposal to provide for children 961 
Cleomira, confined for painting her fachbtſſe . 61 
Clergyman, character for a gOOd one : 272, 11 
Res t due to then 68 
De cient.. 56062 % %%% %% %f%)̊ SE HE ESSE EH „%% „% % % %%% %„„%„„%„ „% 66, 68, 70, 715 72 
Wherein their discourses may receive addition 66 
Their laziness the principal cause of dissensions .. . 66, 68 
The vanity of some of them wearing scarfs and powdered wigs... 270 
Clerk of a urch re POCO soe . 06a beeleeceeesscceees 69 
The term explained ? 728 
Clidemira, a woman of distinctioo᷑l1lll l 34 
Coaches, vanity of riding in them exposed qꝛ-̃—— — ! . 144 
Why they should be taxed, and ought to be called in............ 144 
Coach-painting, a method to make it useful 144 
Cobbler on Ludgate-hill, his contrivance to gratify his pride ..... 197 
Colchester, corporation of, their offer to Mr. Bickerstaff........... 148 
Comma, (Mrs.) a subtle casuist ..........cccceccccccccccvcccccvccvess 166 
Commendation of one’s self, when necessar . 91 
Commerce, a goddess in the region of liberty.......scccccccesccccese 161 
Common prayer, advice to the readers of 6, 230 
Commonw r . 161 
Companions, what sort most desir abe y 45, 108 
Essential gualities o e vids e e e e 244 
Company, its greatest perfectiolll o q 2419 
Compassion, how mo- d in men and women . 68 
Compassion instance. in a passage of Macbeth 6 
Often the weakest part about us % %% % 00490888 6% % % %%% % „%%% % %% OH SHAS OE „%%% OE 41 
Competency, a guide in the temple of Avaric ee . 123 
Complacency, a guide in the temple of Hy men 120 
Complainers, the r importunity SOS % SEHK OE OEE HE EHHESHEH SCE SHOC CS CORE 146 
Complaints concerning reſormatiouhkſᷣ 44 
Complaisance, necessary in a married staté.......cccsssccscscscccece 149 
Conjugal affection OC CRHHSCH CATE SH OH SHREK OHH HEH SEHK EH EHEEH EHS OREO HEHE REE OS 114 
Conscience described @eoeee 0 % % % % %% % % OHH % % GOH EH „%% %%% % % %%% %% %% EE OEOTE 48 
Consort, female, describe... 24137 
Constancy, necessary in the married state.... .. . 192 
Contention described OHSS HHS CHESS SHES EHS HET SH SEES HSH SESH SHE SHEET HEH CHEE Ee BAE8 190 
Between two ladies for the title of very pretty . 634 
Cor tradiction, an occusion of itt . é 171 
More odious than flatter o . ẽ 71 
Conversation, -will the quintessence of iti 45 
What only gives true relish to it 6 SE OH OCH SH FEBOTOHEE eee EH EO ODE 2O 95 
The most necessary talent ſor ie 301 
A neral rule to be observed in CCC 264 
Rules or CCC 24 
The use and abuse of it eee OSHC OREO eee 000 925 
A medium to be observed in it 6 % 0% OS OT FOECH „%% „%% % % „% %% „%%% „% „ „ „ eet 
What it chiefly turns upõu U 64 246 
Humdrums in conversation % eee „eee „eee 904 
Repartees.... CHOKES 06% % % %%% SSE HSS SHSESHESHESES SESE SE Poe eeen Gee Stee „eee eo 31 
Copenhagen described. Se eee eee oe 68 eee eee ee eee 12 
Co persmith, that name explained eee eee ee eee OEE 61 
arry and Will, their character compared with the sharpers... 37 
Coquetry, what „ %% SS SSCS SS SHEHSESESHSEHSH SH CF eee HO OH eee ee seoeeeSeneanee 27 
Its effects on a young gentlema n 07 
How to Overcome the power of it 0 % %s „eee eee „„ 107 
Coquettes, a mischievous sect © % Ce eeerorsocE OD eveevees G20 0800 Ee oe BT, 196 
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No. 
Coquettes, labyrinth J.“ cad o ehalneoies aide te bck es be alekkns wes 120 
„* Compared to prudes SCS SH %% % „% „% % % „ „6% % % % 44% %%% % %%% %% „%% %%% %%% %% %% „60% 196 
Chaste jilts CO OS OF EOE eee e „ „„ HESS %% „„ „ „ 6 „ „% % HEHEHE SESE oe ee 107 
Compared to kits 6 6 6 estes ee eeseseeeeSsseese se eseeenes sees eee eee ee eee 157 
Story of a coquet widow 6 %% % ee eee eee ese eeeeeeseteeeessee es en ee 126 
Corinna, her manner of life with Limberham...........ceesesceeseee 49 
Corruption, an officer in the temple of Avarice..........sesecsssecsee 128 
Cornwall, a tragical accident there ü n 82 
Country, the charms and pleasures of itiꝶui . 89 
Modern entertainments and diversions in it. 169 
Ignorant of Mr. Bickerstaff's character 31 
Country gentleman, character of a true one. e e LOO 
Vers erremonjooss s „ e e BO 
Country life, the true pleasures Of iti. .... 89, 169 
Coupler, the conveyancer, his account of jointures and marriage- 
settlements SOSH % „% „ 6 „ „%% SHC „% „% SESS SHSHE SHE SESH „ „%% eH 6 %% „% „%% „%%% %% %% %% se Geese 199 
Courant, a newspapennnn y 178 
Court of honour erecteteeedai 4 n 0 
Account of its members, and their proceedings, 250, 253, 256, 259, 265 
Cowley, (Mr.) his judgment of a poem ẽ . 234 
Coxcombs, described b Suckling... ...csccccccccssecseccscccceccccces 57 
The greatest plague e 8 e “Ou 
Required to hang out their signßns «AI 96 
Craft, when it becomes wis dom 22 191 
Crassus, his character compared with Lorioooo:, 91 
Credit described. % „eee eee e „ „„ „%% %% „%% %% %% „% „% %% „%% % „„ „% „%%% „%%% %%% %% „%%% 48 
How obtained in the city nnn . !76 
Critics described 6 % % % h ‚ O O eee CHEE „%% coccccvc 29, 165 
A people between the learned and the ignorant. 246 
Opposed to wits SCeeHeeseee Se eeee SC eFesesees aves seeece 2 8 2 6 „0% 29 
How punished after dea éͥi 165 
A Hare critic in fits at the opera OO eee See esseas esses se teveoneees 4 
Crue ty to animals C 134 
Cunning, the een cunning ef some people to appear so. . 191 
A contempti le A 6 % eee „eee, ee eee eee eee eee ee 191 
Cupid, a lap- dog, an erously ICC 121 
Custom, the cause of duelnsnsns ss . 9 
Cxnthio, falls im love 61 
The effect of a bow from his mistress 5 
Dictating on the passion of or; 388 
His esolution, and letter te his mistress q ! 35 
His death, monument, and epitaph @eseteseseseov Gee see ies eeeseee ee 85 
Car of Muscovy, account of his victory 49 
His generosity and hospitality to the Swedish officer 58 


DAMIA, a woman of distinction, a very pretty lady 34 
Dancing displays beauty SOSSHOSC SESH SESE SHE OHH „„ EE „% „ 6% % %%% %% % % % %%% ES AEE 84 
Dancing- master, account of one who danced by boo 88 
Dancing- shoes, to be carried in a stage-coach gratis 180 
Daniel the historian, extract from, on taxes ⁊ 148 
Daniel, Mr. Bickerstaff's merry companion, his manner of preaching 66 
Wide! (parson) his way of preachi ng ß q ͥauæ 

im, head of a species. 9 % SESS ese eee eee 85 
Dassapa, (Tom) his tions COPS ear er „% „%% „%% („%%% „% %%% %%% „% „ „66 toe 49 
Dathan, a Jew, tried in the court of honoui nt . 256 
Davenport, (major- general) his good offices te Mr. Steele ͥ 71 
David, (saint) his day, why observed by Mr. Bickerstaff.............. 140 
Dawks, (honest Icabod) the news · writer 6 2222 4 18, 178 
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Dead, who to be so accounted ........cccceeeseee 296, 111, 118, 
Heard and adjudged ccsciscincsessne svevescncsiewssensesviaveecenscevess 
Dressed in lace, &c. Contrary to the ac . 
A dead man resuscitated.. eo Pewpest ees ss es ee „e „ eee eee eee eee eee „„ „ 

Decius, the character of a lewd persons 

Dedications, the abuse of them ... 3, 
Difference between ancient and modern dedicat ions 
A play dedicated to a City knigatn Cue 

Defiance, natural to the Engliss eee 

Degeneracy of the age ue é 

Delamira, account of her amours, and the virtues and management 

of her fan Poe %% %%% % % % % „% se 6% 6% „% „6% % 66% „% % 6% % % „% %% %% oeaaeeseeseeesesegevstosaee 

Delicates, false, pernicious SSH SHSSEHES SHS SSESSHHTOHSSSHSSSSEHET SHS SHF SH OH „„ „%% „% ee 

Demosthenes, his speech to the Athenians..........0.cccccccccscsece 

Denmark, king of, runs for a prize at Dresden 
Account of Iris tour. % % „„ cee 22 25 5, 6, 7, 8. 21, 24, 25, 28, 

Desire, two most prevalent desires implanted in men by nature 

Destinies, their speech . to Jupiter 

Devotion, the pleasure and dignity of it, by Dr. South ............... 

Diana Forecast, letter frofmwmwꝛmꝛᷓJᷓr . 3 

Diet, difference between ancient and modern 

Dimple, (lady,) her good breeding 

Dinner Pp One 6 % % 0% % % % EHO % % % % „% „ „0% 0% %%% % SHS SH % SHSSHE SET ee eee %%% SHO SH HOFER % „% „ „ „ 2 

Discourse, different talents in illi 
The general subject of it. 6 6 

Discretion, a guard to one of Hymen’s gates ꝗ 

Dissensions owing to the laziness of the Clergy / . 

Dissimulation distinguished from simulation . 

Distaff, Jenny, Mr. Bickerstaff’s half sister, her visits, behaviour, 

and character.. ‚——U—U—PU 6 W6VͤqUrP . 74, 143, 
Her discourse in love.. 6 eee 
Reflections On her brother’s writings 42 OOS CH EHSE Oe HOLS SEER OO se 00 
Apology for the fair sex SPHHSHSSSSHSSHEHSHSSSSOESSHEHTSSSHSH DEKH BHES SEH „ „ „6 06 0 
Conduct in an amour 9 2 eee e eee „eee „ee. 
Her marriage, and character of her husband. .. 74, 
Sets up AN. CQUIPARE. sss... se0dessensitecasse 


Her happiness with Tranquillu s . 
heart 


Distress, contemplation of, softens the mind, and fetters the 
Diversions for the king of Denmark, at Dresden 
Divito, sale of his g 8, Celestial and terrestr ill 
Ejected from his alace SOS SEE SE SESE ASH SCE OE SHES FH SESH SOE SE SEC HOH eee EHO 
Doctor, dumb, at Kensington . 
Dodwell, some account of his opinions .. 
Dosgets a comedian, commended... SPHSOSSSOSOCH SHC SESH SEC CESHCSTESBEOECBDE dS 
is letter to Mr. Bickerstafff ii . 
His civilities to Mr. Bickerstaff at the theatre 222, 
Dogs, a kennel of them to be dis ed of 6 OSFSOS SHEE CHES ESHEOE HH ee 
Account of the loss of a lady’s lap dog . 
Recipe for a sick dog. % OHHSE SEES OH ESCHSOCHRAPSOSSE LOSE CORE OECHET OH EREE CE 
Donne, (Dr.) his saying of Guicciardini.. ..........ceccesseccccccscece 
Dorchester sta ad 
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ge- coach adve 
Dover Cliff described by Shakspear eee I 


Downes the prompter describes the state of the stage. 
Dozers, who.. SEAOSSHSHSHSHSH SHS FES HS PH SCHHESSSSHESESSSLAESEHSEHSHSH ESSER SESH ES EO 
Dramatists, wnskilful, remarks on then 
Dream of the band of lovers.. Beeeoeoeesese eesepe ee eeoeaneese C408 os BHA aeee 
Of Jupiter and the destinies eee Ce6 6688 e % „„ „%% %% % „ „ „„ „ „6 „ 0 eevee 
Of the region Of libert) et OF SEKBCECOESS COB FSH COR CH OO see eee CEOS 
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Dream of the temple of Virtue ...... „0 „„ „ % „ %% % „ „ „% %%% 6 % %% %%% 0 0 
Dress, plainness recommen de 
Improprieties therein censured.. PESH OH ETSES SHOCKS eee eee eee BEES 
Of rural squires ee 6 e Secon eese se eee eee eee eee see ee 
Drinking, essay Om 6 ce teeesrestocncsene 
The vice of the count SOC % FES SHES „ „ „% „% LESH „%% % 0% %% %% SHES OH ESSH COHEHHCE 
Dromio, the character of a sharpe re t 
Drum, who may be called so in conversation . 153, 
Drunkards die by their own hands . 
A warning to them... PCOS %% RS 6% % % %%% %% %% SH %%% % % %%% % % %%% SE ORSHSCC OREO 2 9 „0 
Drunkenness, the ill effects of it.... % %%% SH % % %% SEH SS SHSHORSSSHE SCH HOHOHEH OHS 
What may be esteemed a sort of incest therein . 
Dryden, a saying of his on chastit e 
is verses on empire applied 6 66% „ „ 6 Oe 08 00H eee eee 
Duel inquiry inte the neal of that monster. Err 
Duellers, how treated a er deat SOHHEHSHEHSESHSSESHOHBHAC SEHR ECCHETECHSSTeSHESE 
Duelling and its terms explained.... Poces eg ccceoeseeeseveseses cece . 255 
Custom the source of it. 6 6% e O,,ũjCjꝗ e eee ee 6 eee eee tense ® 
Stripped of its pretensions to credit and reputation . . G, 
How used by different nations... e % % %% %% % MSS SHEHEHESHOS EH HEHE EH EDEE OY 
Dialogue and remarks On. 6 % % ꝙοõ,s dee eee ee eee eee eee sees . . 30, 
Dulcimer, who to be so acco unte i. 
Dulwich College, founded by a playeeeeheer 4 4 
Dumb doctor At Kensington 6 % % % % % %% % %% % % „%% %% %% „%%% eee 6 0 0 
Dumb conjurer COOH %%% %% „%% %%% % %% %% %% %% %% „%% % % % % %% %%% %% %% % % % „% CED 
D'Urfy the lyric poet, account of his abilities . 
A panegy c of i OC SES CES % SEHEEH HHS OH OH OH OOOH SHSHESE EH EEEHGHOH EH HE CD 
His Plotting Sisters commended....... 200008000 ee HSH HHH HH HF HOSE HO 
Writes state plays, and political dances 6 %% %%% % % %%% %% „% %% „%% de 
Mistaken in a dedication.. 6 „%%% „„ „% „% „%%% „6% 60„ 6% „60 COSC Oç,fỹ,ůj,e eee eee OF 
Dedication to his Modern Prophets 
Dutch, their wit % %%% eee eee eee eee eee eee 0 
Duumvir, his way of life, and behaviour to his wife and mistress... 


EARL of Essex, character of that play euceve % %% % % %% %% %% %% %% „% „%% 
Earthquake pills COOH AHHH EH OE %% „%%%„%„ „% %„ „%%% „ % „ „% EH HS OSES SHES „ „6 „% „%%% 
Ease, in fe ee 2 FOS CHS HEEH HOH ESTOS SHE HES SEOHHELEH OCH OD CHEE OO OS 
Eastcourt, (Dich Mr. Bickerstaff’s apothecary „ % %%, % CE BEOR EEO OE 
Eaters, great, sacrifice sense to appetite 
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A general concern. eee SOO % %%% — ç EHS EH EHE ORE OO RD Ce OED OSE 5 
The most effectual cure for 1 ee «SF 
Sentiments of it the same in all ages. es (Nei e 00 
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Changes the natural man ‚——U WB 4, 10 
ron insipid 7 ped C 90 
mixture o easure an Ses eG oe SSN ee es eS eH ttesG eH ee eget Ce 8 95 
Allegory, of its history by a pain. siecieeisesesesesees<s 90 
Complained of by Diana: Doutta A ( 98 
Illustrated. eeee CoC %% 0% % % % „% „% % „%%% %% „%%% „6% 95, 150 
Criminal, some account of the state of it. Sagas e e 240 
Letters, dy Cynthio . ee COSsSeSSeeeSeoae sess seSeSeSese SF „eee eee eee „ee eee 35 
Directions ſor writing them .. 6 0% % %% % % % %%% %% %% „%% 6% „%% „% „% 0 „%%% „%„% . 0, ee 
Between Mr. Bickerstaff _ Marin eee ee e e s 6 66e 
Found i in a grave 2 0 „%% „% 60% 82885 % %% %— Re e %%% % %s SEH HOSE eee ee „eee „ee „ 185 
Lovemore, a happy husband .. See SOSH SHEHASHEHSHESSSHOSHEHSS SHEL eee SSH HS eee EHS 150 
Levers, the ban 
Lucia, a rival to her mother ee ete 6 SSeS SH CFSE eee CHOSE SESER ES SHEER SS SE8E 906 
Lucretia, her story, merit, and character 84, 117 
Why excluded the temple of Fame % FeO 88 %%%, 84 
Lucubrations of Mr. Bickerstaff, design of tnf een 50 
J. St, in whom virtuous love eee „% 0% b %%% „ „ „60 6 eee eee ee 120 
em le of. ee COE Ce Oe PCOCSHTSESCHECH HELE EE OE SEES SHS 4988 6 0 Gee eenee 1% 
Lute, the part it bears in a concert os commeren ep: 8 „„ 157 
Lydia, the character of, pie fac che matey 9252 0 6 644 0“„· 106 
Lysander, disturbed in his 


MACBETH, a scene in 6 00 08 Oe 00008 OOS Oe OO Oe OOOO ES See ed ee nese sense 68 
Machiavel, author of a mischievous s€Ct ....cccccrcccccccccesccccceces 196 
An office suited to him in a Vision SHROHSSHSHSSHSHSHSHSSE SOFT HE HESE HOSE REE 193 
Madmen, who, whither sent by the Romans. 8 
Difference between them and ſools . ses 
An edifice intended for their reception and c cure. l . 145, 11 
Madness, the e thereof ee 174 
Chief occasion pride % %% eee eee eee e eee eee „„ „„ OS 127 
Madone la, her Se 6 eee 00 60 
Account of a revolution in her ‘platonic nunnery «. e e 99 
Mievius writes verses in commendation of his own works ... 9 91 
Maids of honour, their breakfast in queen Elizabeth's time 148 
Maintenon, (madam) her letter to Mons. i on she see fae 19 
Makebate, (Elibabeth) trial of. D diss 259 
Male coquette, his bed-equipage describeete kk . 243 
Widow-hood considered. 06 eee e 214 
Man, the middle link between angeis and brates... e 194 
A creature made up of different extremes e 100 
The only imperfect creature in the universe. 4 e sone 246 
Mandeville, (sir John) some of his remains . 25 
Maria, account of the loss of her lap- dogg . 
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No 
Maria, distracted in her cheice here a man of merit and a 


man of fortune.. eee eveesoverde eeeerecsce 91 
Marinus, ae Sarr sea officer, ex i to a fellow of fire. 61 
un (John) duke of, his merit, 5, 8, 18, is 55, 64, 6 66, 155 137 

arr. e „een ELIE 7 
The e safest and happiest state this world affords. . 49 
An account of marriage frem experience. eee 150. 
The caprices and 3 e a married state. one . 192, 199 
Unhappy meter rip from wha ney be ch 279, 188, 192, 223 
How men’s minds and — may be anged thereb py e 75 
Table.of marriagglgee 22. 157 
Epigram on SOOFSHSSSSSTSHEHSSHE SS SCHEESHSSSHE SL SS 0% „ „% %% % % %%% „%% % „% %% %%½frr „„ „% „%% „% 40 
Verses on, from] Milton... N 79 
Two ladies desire to marry the same man to > prevent parting .. e 69 
Settlements, by when 5 e . 199 
Ill consequences attending them . ff ve treveasaees e299 
A pre for regulating them. ³ 233 
A settlement drawn up by Mr. Bickerstaff. CCC 
Often overlook. their enjoyments . eee OO 
Rendering it cheap.discou vice. — . 22—— 
Marrow-bone and cleaver, ern instruments of music. 22. 153 
Marseilles, account of an insurrection there. aces e 1S 
pe character of an unlearned wit... 58 
uerade, a lady in danger of her life for: being left ‘out of one.. 146 
Mate lock, (major) a member of the Trumpet Club . 132 
Mathematical sieve to silt i Sa 8 
May- Fair, the dewnfall of, reduced the price of curiosities .. . 20 
Mechanics in learning 04 4 l 17S" 
Melancholy, the delight ol men of knowledge and Arise, 89 
Men, wherein they may distinguish e eee so 2 0 0 


97 
In love, always poeticaabbtllèaæœx“ .d . : . . 27 
Of sense the women’s humble servants 6 CE CLO TE ODE OOH „„ 37 


W who could not enjey a thousand a- Venn . 66 
Merit, ebscure should be produced to pu views Genie . . 84, 87 
Merry fellows described e e e 45 
Messalina, a professed mistress of mankind .. bees cases 2 . 49 
Microscopes, their use 2.4119 
Military uachievements or London %% % „0. 0 % O ee eee 
Millenium, when to oommence 43 


Milton and Suckling, in a parallel case, show the d of man in mn love 40 
Of Eve's pleasure in the. society of Adaumuzxzxuꝛũætũð]k/ſt ˙ t ⁊: 114 
Miners, who 80 in conversation 88 
Minucio’s spirit of contradictioen . 171 
Minor, (Tom) the pantomime . 51 
Mirtillo, theo 5 with Flavia 6% % 0% %%% % % % %% „ % „% „ 0% %%% „ 145 
Misery in families, whence I e e 100 
Model. (Crom) tas knowled if he fashior PRSseseteoeeoeeeseaseeeeses 1 16 
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Modest men . modest fellows s . 52 
Modesty describe G %, %%, ¶ ö % ¶,.L,ẽjỹlẽʒ, e eee „eee 52 


Different in men and women,. 262 „%%% 60„ %%% %% %%% % „%%% %% %% %%% CEE eeee 59 
The chief ornament of the fair sex e ee e e e 104 
Its advantages in men 2 6 „%%% 22% %% % % % „%% %% %% % „%%% % „ %%% „%% „6% 6 e % „%% eee „„ eee 86 
Monarchy, the genius thereof described et F 161 
Monoculous, a sharper. eee 0% %% %%% %%% „%%6„% %%% %%% %%% „% %% „%%“ 56 
His reflections on Africanus 3 „ 


Monosyllables, a disgrace to. the Eaglish languages... . q q . 290 
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Mons invested.... SO Ce FEE OO SF OCOSE EE SHESEHESO OE OH OOOH HES OH 4H C8 CH BE OES GEOR 6, 
Jakbe n 2 
Montpelier compared to Anticyrraa «cn 
Mopsa, her good fortune in the lottery prognosticatolii 
Letter to hlnenrõurrr 4 
In great danger of her life for being leſt out oſ the masquerade. 
Morphew, (John) N Mr. Bickerstaff's chamber-keeper .... 
General of the dea 
Morning described by Milton SSeS HOSS ee ee Sees esSese eS eSSeesesees oeeesoce 
The beauties of... TOCEPRPRIEO SOTO IEE TIC Tere rere rer er ereryy Si et ee 
In town, described....... COO SOTO SE ee COO EE Oe Oe Oe Oe OF OS OROR CORE SECS SE 
Moveables of the playhouse, sale of them frustrated..... 669959 
Mountebanks, their artifices to ensnare the vulgar . 4, 
Mourning, a proper dress for a beautiful lad. 
Music cures the spleen 66 
Mutton, the food of our hardy ances tors 
Myrmidons, their history.. SSCSHSOHS SESE SHES HE SKRSLSS OSES FESSEHT OH ST HHOHSHHSES 
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NAB, (Ralph) haberdasher of hats, his petitioho nnn 
Naked Truth, a dangerous pamphlet E 
Nassau, count Maurice of, Killed 

Prince of, his gallantry SCH 0 „% OS SESH „% % SH SS SHSSHSHSOSHSSHC LOCH SESE SOSH eH 0 
Naturalization act, its advantage 
Nature, its prevalency OCC OR OH OOH SS FHF 2S OH CH „„ AHS S®EHCO SHEET „„ 
Nestor, a great but too modest architect 
Newman, (Richard) indicted by major Punto in the court of honour 
Newspapers hurtful to weak heads 

Writers in a panic „6 %% % %ↄ COOS BES OF OOH SS OHH OD SOSH „„ „eee HESS OHEHEESE LE 

The shifts they are put to... COGS SSeS SHS SHO SH eee SEER SESH SEEOSHEEOSE 19, 

Chelsea Coll proposed for them 6 6 SOS OEE EHOHOHOTHHOH SHE SEOCH SECS 
Nice, (Will) a Opec caccevevecccsccccccccccccececccseses 6 6 0868 S8 OS O80 68 
Nicolini, (Signor) his excellencies on the stage 
Night, longer formerly in this island than at present.. 
No, when to be used by young peopffddeieii 0 
8 declared ba no 27855 e eee eaten es 

onsense, a prevailing part of eloquence among ladies 
Northern parts, fruitfal in bag-pipes VVV 662% %%% „„4ðé 
Noses, a dissertation an SHOOTS HH % HCH SEHOHOHH SHEESH OST SEES EHOTSEELHA OH LES 0 
Notch, (sir Jeffry) a member of the Trumpet Club 
Nottingham, why young ladies cannot sleep there 
Nova Zembla, account oo secre 
Novellists, effects of their writing . 
Noy, his expedient to reclaim his son by a legacy 
Nurses, their abuses of infants expose . 
Nunnery, by a platonic lady ẽ 3, 

The manner of receiving. young ladies into nunner ies 


OGLERS complained of by the ladies.... Soe Soe eee eserves eesooee 
Dangerous SSOLOCHSHEHCSHSHSSSEFTSHEHEHESHSSEEKCSHESHSH ETOH HEF EE SHOEHEE CCHS SERGE SESEe 
ling gains women. 6 Geese eee SCE RE eee eee ee eee eee 

O d age, wherein delighted „„ 6 „ „„ 6 6 0 eeeeeeesoeneeeevvetononae ecee ee 

Old Bachelor, account of that comedy 8, 

Opera, in female conversatiol nnn 
Italian, considered 6 eee „eee eee dee eee 
The understanding: has no part in iti. . 

Oppression, an attendant on Tyrann. 

Orangerie described. é ¹rn 3 

Orator in a night-gown and laced cap 
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Orlando the fair, his histOry..........cccsccevscssececeseccccsssess 50, 51 
Organ-loft, ladies treated in one O 61 
Orson, (Thicket) his character and passion for Cleora ...........+... 98 
Osmyn, the Civil husband...........ccccccccscecccccccsccscesccccccsces 5S 
Beads, 99 
Almanack considered dw 39 
Discipline applau dei 80, 39 
Puppet- show there eevee COCO % %% SE HS SHEE ES OH OE %0/ ͤũ % HEED EH CHEE OREO Oe 45 


PACOLET, a 5 angel, his first appearance to Mr. Bickerstaff 13 
Account of his former ward . E 
His life of a month.ͤꝛwꝛ- 
His checks and admonitionsss e 14 
Observations on gamesters and sharperrrr eee . 

Pætus, manner of his death and the magnanimity of his wife. 72 

Painting the face censureet a 61 

Palamede, his infamous adventure 198 

Panegyric, the nature of it. . ? 4iJ1I7 
A theme for Mr. Bickers taff... e722 
On Mr. Bickerstaff for confessing his fault sss 63 
May be turned into libelll «ee R k é ẽ é 177 

Pantomimes, what sort of persons in conversation . 268 

Paradise Lost fills the mind with good thoughts and pleasing ideas. 237 

Parents, the folly of partiality to their children 285 
Generally err in marrying their children 199 

Parisatis, her manner of converting her niece from coquetry....... 9 

Paris Gazette burlesqued SECO % ‚O % eH SHHHSH BE HHH HECHT HEHEHE EH HEHEHE EH ES 2 

Parrot, verse on o nBggggagagagag‚aaddd ꝛ· w QU: 27 

Parsimony, a favourite in the temple of Avarice . . 123 

Party, all parties composed of the rigid and supplee . . 214 
The prevalence of parties, and party prejudice in England.. 232 

Partridge, (Mr. John) his manner of surprising sharpers ......... . 56 
His death demonstrate 1 
Account of his funeral PHOS SH SH SHE OHCH SETHE e „„ „„ SETHE SHEE SETHE ASEH HEE EHH ce 99 
A letter from him, intimating some symptoms of resuscitation .. 118 
Walks, and denies his death ...cccccscccccecccvececccssacccccssececs 
Advertisement in his almanack, calling Mr. Bickerstaff a knave.. 6 
Certificate of his death to prevent counterfeits..........0.eseeseeee 216 

Pasquin, account of him to prevent mistakes. . . . 190 
His letters to Mr. Bickerstaffinii . ĩ 129, 187 

Passing-bell, who to be accounted such in conversation. ͥ 153 

Passion, a tragical instance o ẽ æßld 72 

Pastorella, her conversion from V 9 

Patience Gentle, her letter to Mr. Incens e 271 

Patrick, (St.) hg Svc destroyer of frogs ........ . 2 26 

Patrons, general behaviour to their dependent 196 

Paulo, the character of an eminent merchaniti. . 25 

Peace, the most odious way of making ihlllllqccee.. 76 

Peasant, who properly to be so terme dd . y 169 

Pedants, of several C asses SHORTS „%%% „%%% %%% %% %%% ESSE SEC SH %%% % % SHR %% SESH „ „%%% EE HE 158 
In what light to be consideredqʒ— w 158 

Pedantry compared to hyprocris c 3 «165 

Pendergrass, (sir Thomas) VVV 

Penkethman, the comedian, compared with Mr. Bullock ......... 188 
Relation of the progress of his company to Greenwich. 4 
Sale of his animals at May Fa lt 20 

Penny - post letters sent as private reprimandd ess 67 

Perhaps, when that word betrays decay of affectios nnn 33 
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Persecution, an attendant on Tyrann 
Peter Plumb, merchant, indicted in the court of honour ........... 
Petticoat, 181 the grievance Of ũ'—ruiſnu· n 

Its cause tried. 

How long to be Won... 6 % %%% % —öK eee ee eee 8 2 Seseeeeesce se teteoes 
Philander, the most skilful in addressing the fair seng. .r 
Philosopher, minute, some account 0. . . 6 0 % 0% %%% „ 660 6% 
Philosophy, the use of SPOS % % % eee eee SSK eee eee eee ESSE SE eee ECE LE RE 

Plan of it, with an appendix c .. 

Not inconsistent wit courts and es 6% OO eee 608480086 08 
Physicians, good, of great use to a eommon wealth... 
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Character of a generous Physician .......ececsreccccececcscesescece 
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bserved by Mr. Bickerstaff COCO %,, OE SELLE SH CEOS SHSEHSE SHEESH BES 

Proper for a distracted nation @ Cee SCSCSOSeT ee eee eee CF SSSHESETOHE SES BASE SE 
Picket, (colonel) his ch@racter and manner of courtship ........... 
Pictures, the impressions they inake on unn 

The true use fe) them 28 % BES CEd Se See SoS sees ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee e e 

When just and useful, ornaments of an elegant apartment 

Walking, at an auction 6 6e e %s eee eee eee 

An ancient picture of a wedding describe. . 
Piety, perfect pleasure arising from iq 

Meanness to endeavour to conceal it 6 0 Coe se Oe COOK Se FOE OE OO BLES 
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Pinners, a treatise on POH %% %% %% %% %% %%% OOOH HOG OHOH SCH CHEE EH ee eee SCE Oe HERE 
Piper, (count) taken prisonerr 
Pirates in printing and bookselling complained of and censured.... 
Pistols, a atal accident occasion by loaded.... rer Pee 
Places of trust pretended to, not out of merit but because they are 


convenient.. %% % % % % estes eseGeeeeseeeSeoseese 33 „ee 


Plagius, (parson) complaint of the bookseller him 269 


Plainness in dress recommended 
Plato’s notion of the human soul... 24 
History of love. eseseeceseeese eeesees ee ee % % %%%, 26e eee 
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A Platonist fore woman of the jury of the court of honeur ....... 
Platonne described.. SOSHSSS SHS OHS SHES ST HHSSHSSHSHSHSEKE SEO SE SESE SSSCHSEHBESESE 
Nunneries established CCC 
Players, why they should be estemedd e 
ust forget th are before an audience 
Instructed by pea re. 6 6% 
Blamed for insert? ng wordnſ ·᷑ UUUmP . 
Parallels between then 6 182, 
Playhouse, one only should be su FFC 
At Amsterdam supports an almsho use. 
Pi fire in Denmar eeeeoeee Ce ee I ance. eeee ee 
ays, proper incitements to good behaviouu . 
earn described.. . SCOCH COOH eee eee eee ee eee eee 3, 
Pleasing, in conversation, a happy talent ........cc.esssescescccsecces 
Pleasure, deceitful „ %%% % Ü) e OSH SHS SEHEHHSSS SHES TEES SOSH SS „eee „„ „eee „g 
Plenty, a goddess in the region of liber .. . 
Pliny, his etters to his wi Ceccnccecese SQeeeveseens COoe neat eoeereeeesend 
His compliment and advice to Trajan 
Pluto, his palace and throne describe n 
Poetasters ridiculed .........00- 
Catalogue of the labours Of one 
Poetry, e foundation Of. „ % % % ¶ ‚ h „% 
Efficacy of it on the mind. 60 eee eee eeeseesetea 
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; Poetry a remedy for the spleen... 77FFCCCCCCCCCCC ST 
97 rancis Bacon’s account of it .. — . ——E— f ——ͤ̈ 108 
1 Poi insurrection at.. eeecese seoses % %% %% „% HSE „„ „„ % „%„%„%„„%„„%„ „% „„ e. 6 
hae Politeness, affectation OF vcccsess 230 
ae Politicians, distinction scarce discernible between them and idiots 40 
asd City reprover . Eik UUUi . —y— . 155 
care Bee universally prevail . ese e ee e 299 
2 lypragmon, character of a cunning fellow . —y— —2ũꝶͥ3õz 2 2 2 IL 
or 8 » a black boy, his complaint. ee e B45 
. ax re, sick of the tooth-ache .. © bee Ceoeeeee te 9% % % % %¶ꝙꝑ „„ „„ „„ „ „„ 129 
ge distress .. n „ My 0. 7 
a His modesty | overcome with regard to the Neapolitan’ horse . 199 

eR Postman, the extraordi talent of the e of the. ee 2—*ð2: 178 
%% 1 Posture-mas ter, his beho ers censured .. 2 Oe Cee oe ben eeceecene 108 
85 Potatrix, (Elizabeth) catalogue of her ancestors . e 35 
— Poverty, an attendant on Tyranny ....... „eee e 161 
pense ne, A terrible spectacle in the temple of Avatice... cece 6666566 „ „ 06 00 198 
Powell (junior) a famous actor . sinh e e 9 

Disputes between him and Mr. Bickerstaff . 44, 50, 115 

Why he locked up the legs of his company « 58805 e 149 


An excuse for writing against hig 51 
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Power, absolute, represented i in a dance. cove 10 
sic pe true, 1 and heroic e moat sensible of it . . 9 
How cove 0 great men 6 92 
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None uable but from the praise-wo 5 · 6 9 COCO %%% „%%% Bee 177 
Prayer of lord chancellor Bacon 6 % %% ¶ꝙ¼A1d eee eee ee „eee eee „eee ae 
Pre-Adamites threatened SOCOHE SCE OTSESHHHESHSHOTHE SH HESS SHE SCHHHEH HH TA SHOL EOS 69 
Precedence, a quarrel concerning, at the opera..... svccccccccsee 16 
At Epsom 6 OOS OS COSOOHE OHH OEEE HE HOHE eee eee CHEF BORK eee % „ 36 
Preliminaries of peace e 0 0¢ Ge OH %% OCH FOGEHE SHOE HEHEHE EH ECHO EE OOOH ESSE HEHE 20 
Refused by the French Pug Hi seeecesveet Coeeeeses eeeeee ees 93, 4 
Pretenders to poetry, a Kind Of madmen . . .. 147 
ie A fellow, who.. 2 2 „ 66 6„6 0 CORSO CH „ „eee eee gt 
persons excluded that order. . . . . 2 

aver pretty eal & woman’s man in the fret degree... . 92 24 
cause and consequences .,.. „ D 197 

74 es men odious, and creates envy y . l l 188 
A remarkable instance of it in a cob ber.. % O % 127 
The chief introduction to madness @eeteectoeseseeesees % eee 127 
Priesthood, when the highest honour.. —y— 2222 68 
Prim, (Penelope) the clear-starcher, her petition... e 4118 
oa Prize-fighting, a reproach to the English nation. . .. . . . . 184 
e Proctorstaff, (Mr.) admitted Mr. Bickerstaf’s kinsman ............ 270 
ee Prodicus, an allegory b YY cc vecece eve ee COSC „ „%% „%%% „„666„% 97 
e Prophets, modern, reflections on their character « eee eee ee e UE 
1 „„ rapa Spe called..... —yj—4U—tͥnhõõ.-.ꝛ 11 
jane Propriety in words and thoughts explained... —u— 2 V. 62 
id Protestants, wherein superior to Papists .. eeccecccccconccccsse 155 
Prudence in women the papal rp Gf SiON ssaccsasasdsctaccass 172 
Prudes, a name for courtly hypocritee s . 102 
r ſrom coquetties (E UEU—ͤͥũ—ͥ—Bͥ᷑! V UU UE . 26 
t part they bear in a female consort ......... — . 157 

Public spirit, the most essential quality in a statesman. eee 194 
The first motive to all actions @ terse seee eee oO -e Pos „66 „ „ „„ 185 
A great instance of it in Regulus — 183 
Punchinello, his origin, character, and ill- manners 415 115 
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Punchinello, rival to Nicolini 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 66 660 0 0% 0% 0 % eee 115 
Disposed G Co „ „% %%% %%% % % % 66% % %%% „% %%ꝗ %%% % „% „% % %% % „% „% 6% „% „%% %%% % %%ꝗ% eee „„ LE 20 
Terre Fillius at Oxforljl . 245 
Punctuality a suspicious circumstance in visiting. 09 
Punning, an enormit—(᷑ t ę : 32 
An instance f... „ b d e e e e SS 
Puppets, Mr. Powell’s, whence taken . I5 
Puppet-show supplies the want of an act at Oxford.. ꝝ. 45 
Mrs. Saraband's in the Exchange—UUPUœlr E Put . 00 
Purgatory believed by the Platonists . . 154 
Puzzlepost, (Ned) how improved in writing 142 
Pyrrhus, (king) reproved by a philosoph ern 202 
Pythagoras, apophthegm of. 66.666 6 6 6 6 6 BIE 
One of his golden saying 08 


QUACK doctors, their artifices 66564555 6 „ 6 6 ç240 
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Quality, the weakness of persons of. . . 180 
Should always pay the reckoninnggggzgzz z 45 
Quarrel at Epsom about precedencde—k—w— V:E²nH . 836 
‘Matrimonial, prevente l 4 65 
Questioners describeduͤ:ꝛPfſ Un . 41 
Quidnunc, his character of lazines ee 0 
Quixote, (Don) the first symptoms of his madness 178 


RAFFLING-SHOP kept by a lawyer at Hampstead. 59 
Ragouts prejudicial to the stomach d . I48 
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